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INTEODUCTION. 

Fife,  the  most  thriving  county  in  Scotland — the  ancient 
"Kingdom,"  with  its  quaint  old  towns  and  their  historic 
memories — is  the  subject  of  this  little  book.  All  minute 
uninteresting  details  will,  if  possible,  be  avoided  ;  things 
familiar  to  our  ears  from  childhood's  days  will  be  found 
gathered  together,  though  it  may  be  in  confused  order. 
In  those  days  of  quick  locomotion  the  traveller  through 
any  land  is  apt  to  forget  little  facts  and  stories  connected 
with  localities,  the  memory  of  which,  could  they  be  called 
to  his  mind  at  the  time,  would  enhance  the  pleasure  of  his 
hurried  journey  or  holiday  visit. 

It  has  been  well  said — "  In  Egypt  time  and  climate  deal 
tenderly  with  things  of  the  past ;  and  as  they  were  a 
thousand  years  ago,  so  may  you  see  them  now.  Not  so  in 
a  land  where  man,  aiding  the  wind  and  weather,  works 
ceaseless  change.  We  grow  wheat  in  Eoman  camps  and 
turnips  on  glorious  battlefields,  and  break  up  Druidical 
monuments  to  mend  roads."  It  is  all  the  more  necessary, 
therefore,  that  we  should  be  sometimes  reminded  of  historical 
facts  connected  with  localities. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  indicate  all  the  different  churches 
or  buildings  to  the  stranger  in  any  of  these  towns  as  we 
go  along.  All  have  the  usual  assortment  of  Christian 
churches.  Twenty  years  ago  the  edifices  of  each  distinct 
denomination  could  be  known  and  distinguished  from  one 
another  at  a  glance.  Among  the  churches  all  over  Scotland 
we  can  still  recognise  the  big  Parish  Kirk,  surrounded  by 
the  burial  ground ;  the  Secession  by  its  squareness  and 
its  absence  of  ornament ;  the  Free  by  the  low  double-roof 
and  modest  little  belfry  ;  a  very  plain  barn-shaped  building 
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with  two  high  gables,  each  topped  with  a  little  ball,  was 
the  usual  chapel  cf  the  Relief  or  the  Independents.  Now- 
a-days  all  the  denominations  indulge  in  massive  spires, 
gothic  windows,  and  as  much  general  magnificent  mixed 
architecture  as  they  can  afford.  The  distinctive  differences, 
or  what  used  to  be  principles,  are  also  fast  disappearing. 

As  a  whole,  Fife  has  had  one  of  the  most  peaceful 
histories  of  any  county  in  Scotland.  It  has  not  many 
battlefields  to  show,  and  no  border  forays  to  relate.  Its 
inhabitants  have  been  engaged  in  peaceable  pursuits — in 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  seafaring ;  but  although  the 
county  generally  has  enjoyed  immunity  from  war  and 
desolation,  tragedies  have  been  enacted  here  that  have  sent 
a  thrill  of  horror  over  broad  Scotland.  St  Andrews  old 
castle  has  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  Wishart  and  the 
assassination  of  Beaton  ;  Magus  Muir  will  ever  be  associated 
with  the  death  of  Sharpe.  Great  work  has  been  done  in 
Fife  for  Scotland.  Within  its  precincts  Popery  was  first 
crushed  under  foot.  The  busy  burghers  of  the  Fife  towns 
were  the  first  to  gather  together,  determined  to  rid  the  land 
of  the  hated  scourge.  Fife  has  national  associations  second 
to  none  in  Scotland.  The  gentle  Margaret  and  the  glorious 
Bruce  have  found  an  honoured  resting-place  within  its 
kindly  soil.  Yon  old  parish  kirks  have  rung  with  the 
voice  of  Knox,  and  the  echo  still  lingers  within  their 
walls. 

The  meaning  of  the  county  name  can  only  be  guessed. 
Some  authorities  suppose  it  has  been  derived  from  the  Celtic 
word  Fife,  meaning  valuable ;  others  think  it  may  have 
been  taken  from  Fifus  Duffus,  a  great  nobleman  who 
flourished  in  early  times.  The  Scandinavian  word  Fife  is 
the  name  for  flax  or  cotton  grass,  and  this  used  to  grow 
abundantly  in  the  lake-lands  of  Fife,  and  among  the  marshy 
ground  and  standing  water  over  the  county. 

Fife  formerly  included  the  whole  tract  between  the 
Forth  and  Tay,  with  Kinross,  Clackmannan,  and  part  of 
Perthshire ;  and  from  its  great  extent  and  value,  and  its 
forming  so  important  a  part  of  the  Pictish  dominions,  it 
unquestionably  received  at  a  very  early  period  the  popular 
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appellation  of  the  "Kingdom  of  Fife,"  a  name  still  fondly 
cherished  by  its  absent  sons.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula  used  boastfully  to  speak  of  it  as  "  The  Kingdom," 
because,  they  said,  Fife  contained  within  itself  every  means 
and  requisite  for  the  support  of  its  people  independent  of 
all  the  world  beside. 

In  1426  Kinross  was  formed  into  a  county,  and  in  1685 
a  further  dismemberment  took  place. 

Fife  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  the  Forth 
washing  its  southern  shores,  the  Tay  flowing  past  it  on  the 
north  ;  whilst  its  eastern  coast  faces  the  German  Ocean. 
The  counties  of  Perth,  Clackmannan,  and  Kinross  bound  it 
on  the  west.  The  area  is  513  square  miles;  the  highest 
hills  are  the  Lomonds  (1713  feet),  Largo  Law  (965  feet), 
Kelly  Law  (800  feet),  and  Norman's  Law  (850  feet).  Its 
greatest  cliffs  are  insignificant  in  height.  Although  desti- 
tute thus  of  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery,  Fife  rejoices  in 
extensive  coal-fields  ;  a  long  coast-line  of  85  miles,  with 
many  seaports  and  several  good  harbours  ;  in  a  large  manu- 
facturing trade  in  linens,  linoleum,  wax- cloth,  flax;  in 
bleaching,  paper-making,  distilling,  and  shipbuilding.  The 
whole  county  is  under  high  cultivation,  and  no  farm  is 
more  than  ten  miles  from  a  seaport ;  so  that  between 
minerals,  manufactures,  trade,  shipping,  and  agriculture,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  industrious  counties,  we  may  say,  in  the 
world.  The  population  in  1801  was  93,743  ;  in  1821, 
114,556;  in  1841,  140,140;  in  1871,  160,735;  in  1891, 
190,365;  and  in  1901,  218,843. 

In  1815,  70  per  cent,  of  the  land  in  Fife  was  cultivated. 
There  was  no  other  county  in  Scotland  so  high  except 
Haddington,  which  surpassed  it,  being  80  per  cent.  Until 
the  reign  of  James  V.,  a  great  part  of  the  county  was  an 
unsubdued  forest,  full  of  swamps  and  bogs,  the  haunts  of 
wild  boars  and  other  beasts  of  the  chase.  The  surface  of 
the  county  is  one  of  great  diversity,  full  of  little  hills  and 
hollows,  reminding  one  of  the  English  midlands.  The  coast 
is  full  of  breaks  and  bays,  sandy  beach  and  rocky  craig 
coming  in  close  succession  all  along  the  shores. 

Except  in  the  upland  districts,  there   is  a  very  incon- 
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siderable  snowfall  in  Fife,  the  close  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea,  of  course,  having  the  effect  of  keeping  the  snow 
away.  Westerly  winds  prevail,  but  the  county  experiences 
many  a  bitter  biting  blast  from  the  chilly  east ;  and  the 
East  Neuk  of  Fife  is  one  of  the  coldest  "bits"  in  Britain. 
Penetrating  mist  or  haar  often  comes  with  the  east  wind 
from  the  sea,  especially  in  the  spring ;  the  two  firths  inter- 
cept the  rainfall ;  the  air  is  keen  and  bracing,  and  smells  of 
the  ocean's  brine  ;  altogether  the  climate  is  dry  and  healthy. 


HISTOBICAL  NOTES  AND  INCIDENTS. 


EARLY    HISTORY. 

When  the  Eomans  invaded  the  peninsula,  it  formed  the 
kingdom  of  the  Horestii.  Their  hill-forts  can  be  traced  at 
Dunearn  (Burntisland),  Oarneil  (near  Oarnock),  and  Craig- 
luscar  (both  N.-W.  from  Dunfermline),  also  in  the  north  of 
Strathmiglo  parish,  and  on  the  hills  near  Newburgh.  After 
the  Eomans  had  retired,  the  whole  district  was  overrun  by 
tribes  of  Picts.  For  centuries  the  Thanes  of  Fife  were  the 
rulers.  In  1424  the  last  of  them  was  executed,  his  estates 
fell  to  the  crown,  and  Falkland  Palace  became  the  property 
of  the  king. 

THE  OULDEES. 

Christianity  was  brought  into  Britain  during  apostolic 
times,  or,  at  latest,  long  before  the  primitive  church  had 
become  corrupted.  St  Columba  laboured  in  Iona  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  his  followers  spread  all  over  the  land, 
preaching  and  teaching,  living  in  bands  together.  The 
name  by  which  they  were  known  was  the  Culdees,  which 
means  the  servants  of  God.  There  are  documentary  traces 
of  the  Culdees  having  had  settlements  at  Dunblane,  Brechin, 
Melrose,  &c,  but  in  no  part  of  Scotland  is  there  more  evi- 
dence   of    their    work    than    in    the    Fife    district.       Old 
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manuscripts  still  exist  which  show  them  to  have  had 
monasteries  at  Lochleven,  Culross,  Abernethy,  Kirkcaldy, 
Inchcolm,  and  St  Andrews.  The  name  Kirkcaldy  is  derived 
from  them,  the  kir  of  the  Culdees,  or  town  of  the  Ouldees. 
Wherever  the  prefix  kU  is  used  in  connection  with  a  name, 
it  has  been  assumed  to  denote  a  Ouldee  dwelling  or  settle- 
ment. Kilrimont,  Kilmany,  Kilrenny,  Kilconquhar,  are 
instances  in  question.  Each  of  these  stations  was  a  centre 
of  light  and  life,  and  the  good  influence  exerted  by  the 
Culdees  was  felt  for  generations.  For  six  centuries  the 
Scottish  church  of  the  Ouldees  was  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Eomish  church,  and  we  read  of 
constant  disputations  between  them,  the  southern  church 
wishing  the  Ouldees  to  submit  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  and  to  various  other  practices.  We  learn  that  many 
of  the  Culdees  were  married  men,  but  celibacy  seems  to 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  state  of  superior  sanctity.  These 
early  Culdees  have  left  no  traces  of  buildings.  In  their 
day  little  stone  was  used  in  their  houses,  but  wattles 
covered  with  mud. 

'*  Peace  to  their  shades  !  the  pure  Culdees 
Were  Albyn's  earliest  priests  of  God, 
Ere  yet  an  island  of  the  sea 
By  foot  of  Saxon  monk  was  trod." — Campbell. 

THE  REFORMATION. 

The  Reformation,  longer  delayed  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  was  more  thorough.  The  Scottish  Reformers 
have  been  severely  blamed  for  destroying  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  but  in  the  struggle  at  the  time  with  Papacy  it 
was  probably  a  great  help  to  their  cause  that  their  opponents 
were  rendered  houseless.  In  Belgium,  when  the  Reformation 
was  enacted,  images  and  pictures  were  destroyed  at  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  &c,  but  the  cathedrals  themselves  were  spared. 
Now  the  images  and  the  pictures,  the  incense  and  the 
idolatry,  may  be  seen  in  the  same  buildings.  We  have 
heard  more  than  one  ill-informed  Englishman  waxing  wroth 
on  the  subject,  and  abusing  the  Scotch  for  destroying  their 
abbeys ;  and  have  made  him  look  rather  blank  when  we 
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reminded  him  that  neither  John  Knox  nor  the  Reformers 
did  so  much  harm  as  his  own  countrymen.  The  English 
army  burnt  down  the  abbeys  of  Ooldingham,  Jedburgh, 
Kelso,  Melrose,  Dryburgh,  &c.  The  Reformers  are  respon- 
sible for  destroying,  or  allowing  the  rabble  to  destroy,  St 
Andrews  cathedral  and  monastery ;  Arbroath,  Dunblane, 
Dunfermline,  Holyrood,  and  Lindores  abbeys.  Many  of 
the  other  Popish  churches  have  become  ruinous  through 
neglect  and  time.  In  the  county  of  Fife  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  was  most  actively  supported. 

THE  COVENANTEES. 

The  men  of  Fife  took  strongly  to  the  side  of  the  cove- 
nants, the  second  of  which,  indeed,  was  drawn  up  by  a 
Fifeshire  minister,  Alex.  Henderson,  of  Leuchars ;  and  both 
the  covenanting  generals,  Alexander  and  David  Leslie, 
hailed  from  the  "  Kingdom."  In  1645,  Fifeshire  sent  three 
regiments  to  arrest  the  career  of  Montrose,  but  of  these  raw 
levies  very  few  returned.  Thousands  of  them  were  killed 
at  the  rout  of  Kilsyth,  and  the  county  was  filled  with  the 
voice  of  sorrow  and  weeping.  In  Kirkcaldy  200  wives  were 
made  widows  by  this  disaster.  For  generations  after,  the 
army  got  very  few  recruits  from  the  east  of  Fife.  The 
natives  were  cured  of  their  warlike  propensities.  But  a 
few  weeks  after  Kilsyth,  the  tables  were  turned  on  the 
cavaliers.  Montrose,  deserted  for  the  time  by  his  High- 
landers, who  had  gone  home  to  their  mountains  to  secure 
their  spoil,  was  surprised  at  Selkirk.  "David  Leslie,"  with  a 
disciplined  army,  "  sprang  upon  him  out  of  the  mist'*  (13th 
September,  1645),  and  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat. 

Orom well's  victorious  career  in  Fife  will  be  alluded  to  in 
following  pages. 

THE  JACOBITES. 

During  the  1715  rising,  Fifeshire  was  overrun  by  the 
rebels.  They  were  in  possession  of  Perth,  but  could  not 
get  past  Stirling  on  account  of  the  army  of  defence  there. 
The  Earl  of  Mar  had  landed  from  a  little  coaling  vessel  at 
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the  town  of  Elie  to  escape  observation,  and  he  found  con- 
genial spirits  among  the  small  landed  proprietors  of  Fife. 
The  lairds  were  nearly  all  Jacobites  then,  as  they  are 
Tories  now,  whilst  the  burghers  have  been  attached  to  the 
Whig  side.  After  capturing  Perth,  an  army  of  4000 
Jacobites  entered  Fife,  and  occupied  the  principal  towns, 
parties  of  horse  galloping  from  village  to  village  proclaiming 
James  VIII.  Eob  Eoy  took  up  his  quarters  in  Falkland 
Palace,  with  a  sharper  eye  to  his  own  interest  than  King 
James's.  The  friends  of  the  government  were  over-awed 
for  the  time,  although  the  Earl  of  Eothes  kept  his  position 
in  Leslie  House,  where  he  had  gathered  in  his  retainers. 
The  Jacobites  wished  to  try  their  cause  with  an  armed  force 
in  Edinburgh,  but  the  road  blocked  at  Stirling,  and  the 
firth  watched  by  ships  of  war,  it  was  no  easy  matter  making 
the  experiment.  However,  the  widest  part  of  the  firth  was 
chosen  for  a  secret  crossing  ;  and  whilst  Mar's  forces 
occupied  the  castle  of  Burntisland,  and  seemed  busy 
collecting  vessels  in  that  port,  in  order  to  deceive  the  ships 
of  war,  the  Brigadier  M'Intosh  (old  Borlum),  with  the 
Farquharsons,  M'Intoshs,  and  a  lowland  regiment,  one  dark 
night  appeared  among  the  little  towns  of  the  East  Neuk, 
seized  all  the  vessels  and  boats,  and  ordered  the  fishermen 
to  transport  the  party  to  the  other  side,  promising  £20 
reward  for  every  boat-load  taken  across,  and  threatening, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  burn  their  boats  and  houses  if  they 
refused.  The  men-of-war  were  on  the  alert,  however,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  one  party  of  forty  men,  and  in  pre- 
venting others  from  getting  across.  Some  hundreds  were 
forced  to  land  upon  the  desert  Isle  of  May,  where  they  were 
blockaded  for  some  time,  but  ultimately  made  their  way 
back  to  Fife.  The  bulk  of  the  Highlanders  (1600)  landed 
at  Aberlady  and  North  Berwick  with  their  gallant  leader, 
and  at  once  marched  towards  the  capital ;  but  John,  the 
high-spirited  Duke  of  Argyle,*  getting  intimation  of  the 
danger,  left  Stirling  with  great  promptitude.  To  save  time, 
he  mounted  a  portion  of  the  government's  army  upon  cart 
horses,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Edinburgh  first.    Borlum,  j" 

*  Jeannie  Deans'  patron. 

fOld  Borlum  was  confined  for  fifteen  years  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  died 

there,  aged  85  years. 
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unsuccessful  in  his  attempt,  turned  aside  to  Leith,  attacked 
the  prison,  and  set  at  liberty  his  own  forty  men.  He  held 
Cromwell's  fort  for  some  time  against  Argyle,  then  led  his 
clansmen  along  the  sands  eastwards  to  Seaton  House,  where 
he  again  stood  his  ground.  Another  stealthy  march  brought 
the  Jacobites  on  to  Kelso,  where  they  effected  a  junction 
with  their  Northumbrian  friends,  in  whose  disastrous 
campaign  they  shared. 

Before  this  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  on  behalf  of  the 
government,  had  sent  a  vessel  to  the  north  from  Edinburgh 
laden  with  arms  and  gunpowder,  but  the  captain,  having  a 
wife  and  family  at  Burntisland,  touched  at  that  port  for  the 
night.  The  Master  of  Sinclair  at  once  made  a  rapid  journey 
with  a  party  of  rebels,  and  gained  possession  of  the  vessel, 
cargo  and  all.  Sinclair  was  a  quick-witted  shrewd  man  ; 
he  had  been  banished  for  killing  one  of  the  Schaw  family 
in  a  duel ;  from  the  first  he  had  no  faith  in  the  success  of 
the  rising,  believing  that  with  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  some 
others  of  his  stamp  in  command  the  enterprise  was  doomed. 
But  the  Whigs  were  not  always  caught  napping,  for  the 
order  of  things  was  quite  reversed :  when  Sir  Thomas 
Bruce  was  busy  proclaiming  King  James  VIII.  in  the  streets 
of  Kinross  (28th  September),  he  was  suddenly  pounced 
upon  by  the  Earl  of  Eothes  and  a  few  dragoons,  and  carried 
off  a  prisoner  to  Leslie  House.  A  force  of  80  horse  and 
300  Highlanders  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  Dunferm- 
line, where  no  sufficient  watch  being  kept,  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry,  under  Colonel  Cathcart,  galloped  into  the  town, 
killed  several  Jacobites,  and  carried  off  about  twenty 
prisoners.  These  services  were  rendered  to  the  Government 
on  both  occasions  by  the  Scots  Greys,  who  had  been  em- 
bodied some  thirty  years  before. 

Jacobitism  cooled  down  rapidly  in  Fifeshire,  for  during 
the  "  forty-five"  rebellion,  when  the  Earl  of  Kellie  tried  to 
raise  the  county  and  organise  a  regiment  for  Prince  Charles, 
he  succeeded  in  enlisting  a  colonel,  himself,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  person  of  a  neighbouring  bellicose  laird,  and 
one  private  soldier,  his  own  serving-man,  and  this  was  the 
end  of  it. 
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THE   FORTH   BRIDGE. 

The  chief  approaches  to  Fife  are  of  unique  importance ; 
the  Forth  and  Tay  Bridges,  as  gates  or  avenues  to  the 
"Kingdom,"  are  in  their  way  unrivalled.  The  strait  at 
Queensferry  has  from  time  immemorial  been  the  chief 
route  of  communication  between  its  northern  and  southern 
shores.  It  was  known  amongst  the  Romans  as  the  Freti 
Transitus,  or  passage  strait.  Discoveries  of  human  bones 
and  cinerary  urns  in  the  vicinity  tell  of  desperate  conflicts 
that  took  place  here  between  the  aborigines  and  their 
Roman  invaders. 

There  is  an  old  quarry  near  Rosyth  Castle  of  some 
interest.  In  1805  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  subway  from 
it  under  the  Forth.  It  was  believed  that  the  sandstone 
bed  was  continuous  until  it  reached  the  southern  shore. 
As  the  Leith  docks  were  then  in  course  of  construction, 
the  idea  was  to  use  the  stone  quarried  from  the  subway 
for  this  great  work.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  tunnel 
would  have  proved  a  remunerative  speculation.  The 
estimated  cost  was  a  nineteenth  of  the  price  of  the  Forth 
Bridge.  Owing  to  the  great  war,  the  project  was  suffered 
to  fall  aside.  The  idea  of  a  bridge  was  often  mooted.  In 
1818  Mr  James  Anderson,  an  Edinburgh  engineer,  issued 
plans  for  one  on  the  suspension  principle.  Not  until  1873 
was  the  great  task  taken  in  hand  by  the  North  British 
Railway  Company.  After  the  fall  of  the  first  Tay  Bridge, 
it  was  resolved  at  a  conference  of  engineers  that  a  bridge 
on  the  cantilever  principle  would  be  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem  at  Queensferry.  In  1882  the  Forth  Bridge 
Company  obtained  Parliamentary  powers  to  proceed.  The 
Midland  and  East  Coast  Railway  Companies  provided  the 
necessary  financial  assistance,  and  in  December  the  contract 
was  entered  into  with  Messrs  Tancred,  Arrol  &  Co.  The 
great  steel  towers  are  360  feet  in  height.  The  foundations 
of  the  north  and  south  cantilevers  are  91  feet  below  high- 
water  level,  so  that  the  total  height  of  the  structure  from 
its  base  is  fully  450  feet.     The  foundations  of  the  central 
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cantilever  at  Inchgarvie  were  cut  out  of  the  hard  trap  rock 
to  72  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  took  three 
years  to  lay  the  foundations.  They  contain  120,000  cubic 
yards  of  concrete  and  400,000  cubic  feet  of  granite.  The 
greatest  number  of  men  employed  on  the  Forth  Bridge  at 
one  time  was  in  1887,  when  about  4000  were  at  work. 
The  Bridge  was  formally  inaugurated  on  4th  March,  1889, 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  turning  the  tap  of  a  hy- 
draulic rivetter,  clinched  the  last  bolt,  and  declared  the 
Bridge  open.  The  total  cost  of  the  Forth  Bridge  works 
was  considerably  above  four  millions  sterling.  By  the 
Forth  and  Tay  Bridges,  Dundee  and  Aberdeen  are  brought 
thirty  miles  nearer  Edinburgh  than  via  Stirling. 


ABERDOUR. 


c  Half  ower,  half  ower,  to  Aberdour, 

Fule  fifty  fathoms  deep, 
There  lies  the  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 
And  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feet." 


Aberdour  is  a  favourite  holiday  resort  and  summer 
residence  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh.  Within  easy 
distance  of  the  capital,  beautifully  wooded,  and  quite 
sheltered  from  the  dreaded  east,  and,  in  fact,  from  every 
wind,  it  offers  many  other  attractions  which  we  can  merely 
indicate.  The  name  is  Celtic,  and  signifies  the  mouth  of 
the  Dour,  from  Aber,  water  to  water,  and  Dour,  the  dark 
river.  The  new  pier  and  the  winding  path  from  the 
little  bluff  promontory  form  a  picturesque  introduction 
to  this  charming  spot.  Good  bathing  sands  are  at  both 
sides  of  the  point.  Those  on  the  east  are  known  as  the 
silver  sands,  and  they  deserve  the  name.  The  woods  on 
the  same  side,  which  extend  along  to  Burntisland,  are  the 
property  of  the  present  Earl  of  Morton. 

The  old  castle  of  Aberdour,  near  the  harbour,  is  of  great 
age,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  greedy  and  rapacious 
Regent  Morton  of  John  Knox's  times.     Aberdour  formerly 
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belonged  to  the  Euponts ;  then  by  marriage  it  came  to 
the  Mortimers  in  1126  ;  then  the  Douglasses  held  it ;  and 
in  the  reign  of  David  II.  the  Dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale 
conveyed  it  by  charter  to  his  younger  son,  James  Douglas, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Eegent  Morton. 

The  castle  was  accidentally  burnt  down  150  years  ago. 
A  fine  gateway  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  court-yard  and 
garden  adjoin  the  churchyard  and  overlook  the  stream. 
A  substantial  looking  dove-cot  near  will  attract  the  eye. 
The  old  church  is  hidden  among  thick  brushwood,  but  it  is  a 
fine  ruin,  comprising  a  belfry  and  pointed  window,  a  row 
of  round  Norman  arches,  and  more  recent  square  windows 
besides.  There  is  an  ancient  tumulus  on  a  little  eminence 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Island  of  Inchcolm,  with  the  ruins  of  a  monastery, 
founded  by  Alexander  I.  in  1120,  is  only  two  miles  from 
the  pier,  and  a  visit  to  it  makes  a  pleasant  boating  excursion. 
It  is  alluded  to  further  on. 

Aberdour  had  formerly  a  priory  and  a  nunnery  dedicated 
to  St  Clair. 

James  Ballantyne  sings  of  the  woods  of  Aberdour — 

"  The  wind  blaws  saf t  frae  south  to  north, 
And  wafts  the  seedling  frae  the  fiow'r ; 
Far  o'er  the  broad  and  glassy  Forth, 
To  grow  in  bonnie  Aberdour. 

Fair  Aberdour,  dear  Aberdour, 
I  would  I  were  that  seedling  fiow'r, 
For  there  I  felt  love's  holy  power 
Amang  the  woods  o'  Aberdour." 

Even  if  we  cannot  experience  such  sacred  or  ardent  emotions 
as  these,  a  day  at  Aberdour  is  one  to  be  remembered.  As  we 
wander  by  the  rocky  path  towards  Burntisland,  beautiful 
white  sands  glisten  on  the  beach  below  ;  the  cool  blue  water 
seems  inviting  us  to  bathe  ;  underfoot,  green  sward  like 
velvet ;  trees  of  centuries  growth  are  overhead  and  around, 
from  amid  whose  many  tinted  and  luxuriant  foliage  we 
every  now  and  then  get  charming  peeps  of  the  Forth ;  and 
away  beyond  there  greets  the  eye  here,  as  from  all  the 
southern  shores  of  Fife,  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  In  our 
opinion  its  most  noble  appearance  is  from  the  sea.  With 
its  towers  and  spires,  Edinburgh  looks  a  very  queen  estab- 
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lished  on  her  throne  of  hill  and  rock.  The  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, relating  Queen  Mary's  landing  at  Leith  and  entry  to 
the  capital,  has  described  the  landscape — 

"When  Mary  turn'd  her  wond'ring  eyes 
On  rocks  that  seemed  to  prop  the  skies ; 
On  palace,  park,  and  battled  pile, 
On  lake,  on  river,  sea,  and  isle  ; 
O'er  woods  and  meadows  bathed  in  dew, 
To  distant  mountains  wild  and  blue  ; 
She  thought  the  land  that  gave  her  birth 
The  sweetest,  wildest  land  on  earth." 

*Donibristle,  at  the  west  end  of  Aberdour,  is  of  historical 
interest  also.  It  was  at  one  time  the  house  of  the  Abbot 
of  Inchcolm,  afterwards  of  the  Earls  of  Moray,  in  whose 
possession  it  remains.  The  house  was  accidentally  burnt  in 
1 858.  Admission  to  the  splendid  grounds  is  obtained  by 
order  from  the  factor.  Once  inside,  we  may  wander  at 
will  for  miles  among  the  magnificent  parks  and  avenues. 
The  shore  road  to  Donibristle  House  winds  round  a  lovely 
bay,  and  the  woods  reach  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
old  house  was  burnt  down  by  the  Earl  of  Huntly  when  the 
young  Earl  was  murdered,  in  1592.  The  story  is  perpetu- 
ated in  the  ballad  li  The  bonnie  Earl  of  Moray." 

**  Ye  highlands  and  ye  lowlands, 
Oh,  where  have  you  been  ? 
They  hae  slain  the  Earl  o'  Moray, 
And  laid  him  on  the  green. 

He  was  a  braw  gallant, 

And  he  play' a  at  the  gluve, 
And  the  bonnie  Eirl  o'  Moray, 

Oh,  he  was  the  queen's  luve." 

It  is  insinuated  in  the  ballad  that  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  King,  James  VI.,  was  the  cause  of  the  outrage.  Moray 
had  harboured  the  erratic  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  this  was 
made  the  excuse  for  Huntly's  being  sent  to  arrest  him. 
His  party  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  as  the  bonnie  Earl  fled, 
he  was  killed  on  the  rocks  by  Gordon  of  Buckie,  one  of 
Huntly's  retainers.  A  hereditary  feud  existed  between  the 
two  noble  families. 

"j*The  celebrated  African  missionary,  Dr  Eobert  Moffat, 
worked  as  a  journeyman  gardener  in  the  grounds  of  Doni- 
bristle about  ninety  years  ago.     Born  at  Ormiston,  in  East 

*  t  See  also  Inverkeithing. 
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Lothian,  in  1795,  lie  spent  his  boyhood  at  Carron  shore  and 
Inverkeithing.  It  was  at  Donibristle  that  he  purchased  from 
a  chapman  a  copy  of  "Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine,"  little 
thinking  that  its  homely  directions  would  prove  useful  to  him 
when  doctoring  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  He  sailed  from 
England  in  181 6,  laboured  for  fifty  years  among  the  Bechuana 
tribes,  and  returned  home  in  1870,  as  zealous  for  the  cause 
of  Africa  as  ever. 

On  the  road  to  Donibristle,  embosomed  among  foliage 
and  surrounded  by  its  grey  gravestones,  we  come  upon  the 
old  roofless  kirk  of  Dalgety,  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
Dalgety  Bay,  where  the  waves  of  the  Forth  still  sing  their 
soft  lullaby  to  those  who  have  long  been  sound  asleep.  It 
contains  the  burial  vaults  of  the  Setons,  the  ancient  Earls 
of  Dunfermline. 

Otterstone  Loch,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  from 
Aberdour,  is  worthy  of  a  visit.  There  is  a  romantic  little 
waterfall  near,  on  the  grounds  of  Fordel. 

The  limestone  quarry  of  Oollalo,  two  miles  from  Aberdour, 
has  yielded  a  number  of  petrified  trees,  with  branches  and 
leaves  in  a  state  of  beautiful  preservation. 

Humbie  wood  and  farm,  near  Aberdour,  are  where 
Carlyle  worked  in  quietness  for  some  time  on  his  "Frederick 
the  Great." 


BURNTISLAND. 

Hotel,  the  Forth.    Population  4726. 

Burntisland  is  a  picturesque  old  town,  and  one  of  the 
chief  shipping  ports  of  Fife.  The  Bin  Hill  and  Dunearn 
shelter  it  from  the  north,  and  form  a  noble  background. 
The  foreshore  has  been  rather  too  much  taken  up  by  the 
railway  and  its  offices.  The  North  British  Railway 
acquired  extensive  rights  to  the  harbour  and  along  the 
shore,  with  the  result  that  the  exports  of  coal  became 
large  and  important,  whilst  the  amenity  of  the  sea  beach 
was  somewhat  destroyed. 
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The  most  prominent  object  that  meets  our  eye,  as  it  met 
Oliver  Cromwell's  in  1651,  is  the  quaint  old  Parish  Church, 
with  its  square  tower  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  four- 
sided  roof.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  building  in  Burntisland, 
and  bears  the  date  1592,  and  an  anchor  engraved  on  the 
stone  above  the  porch.  It  was  built  after  the  model  of  the 
North  Church  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  interior  is  spacious 
and  splendid.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  was  held  there  (May,  1601)  during  the  plague  in 
Edinburgh.  At  this  meeting,  in  the  presence  of  James  VI. , 
the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  was  first  publicly  proposed. 
The  tower  on  the  wall  of  the  graveyard  was  where  the 
burghers  of  the  bygone  generation  kept  watch  against  the 
"  resurrectionists." 

There  is  a  somewhat  limited  stretch  of  golfing  links, 
excellent  sands  for  bathing,  and  some  delightful  walks  in 
the  vicinity  of  Burntisland.  A  bow-shaped  bay  reaches 
from  the  harbour  point  to  Kinghorn,  three  miles  distant. 
Unfortunately,  the  railway  intercepts  the  view  of  the  sea 
from  the  town,  and  the  works  have  spoiled  the  amenity  of 
the  place. 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  enjoyed  along  the  links,  and 
the  Kirkcaldy  road  towards  the  Lammers — hills  of  peculiar 
formation  which  bound  the  view  in  this  direction.  Ere  we 
leave  the  links,  however,  we  notice  the  house  where  Dr 
Chalmers  resided  during  the  controversy  which  ended  in 
the  disruption.  It  is  No.  14  Craigholm  Crescent,  and  faces 
the  links  and  the  sea.  One  and  a  half  miles  along  this 
road  to  the  east  stands  the  sculptured  Celtic  cross  erected 
in  1886  to  commemorate  the  good  and  brave  King 
Alexander  III.,  who  was  accidentally  killed  at  this  spot,  on 
the  16th  of  March,  1285.  That  was  a  night  of  sorrow  for 
his  queen,  and  a  national  calamity  for  Scotland,  for  it  was 
owing  to  this  event  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  succession, 
that  the  English  got  the  ascendancy.  Thomas  the  Rhymer 
had  prophesied  that  the  16th  of  March  would  be  the 
stormiest  day  that  ever  was  witnessed  in  Scotland.  The 
day  was  clear  and  temperate,  but,  while  the  courtiers  were 
laughing  at  the  failure  of  the  prophecy,  the  news  came  of 
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the  king's  death.  "That,"  said  Thomas,  "is  the  storm 
which  I  meant,  and  there  was  never  tempest  which  will 
bring  more  ill  to  Scotland." 

"  A  storm  shall  roar  this  very  hour 
From  Ross'  hills  to  Solway  sea, 
Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  ye  warlock  hoar, 
For  the  sun  shines  sweet  on  fauld  and  lee. 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  Erlie's  head, 

And  showed  him  a  rock  beside  the  sea, 
Where  a  king  lay  stiff  beneath  his  steed, 

And  steeldight  nobles  wiped  their  e'e." 

There  had  been  a  continued  peace  of  a  hundred  years 
with  England,  and,  during  Alexander  III.'s  reign,  Scotland 
reached  a  high  point  of  prosperity  and  civilization,  which 
Dr  J.  Hill  Burton  says  it  did  not  again  attain  until  the 
union  in  1705.  Six  hundred  and  sixteen  years  have  come 
and  gone  since  Alexander's  death,  but  the  King's  Oraig  is 
still  pointed  out  by  the  country  people. 

Burntisland  is  said  to  mean  ye  burnt  land,  or  burnt  ye 
land,  as  it  would  be  written  in  the  olden  style.  The  small 
scorched-looking  islet  near  may  have  suggested  the  name, 
or  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  used  to  be 
designated  Wester  Kinghorn. 

Dunearn  Hill  with  the  flagstaff,  above  Burntisland,  was 
the  site  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  there  are  also  traces  of  a 
vitrified  fort  near.  The  hill,  which  is  700  feet  in  height, 
has  an  older  history,  for  it  is  said  to  be  an  extinct  volcano : 
what  was  the  crater  at  the  summit  being  now  a  small  lake, 
whilst  basaltic  columns  prevail  around.  To  the  west  of  the 
town  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  walks  in  Fife  :  past  Collin  s- 
well  and  Starleyburn  Harbour,  through  the  woods  of  the 
Hewes,  by  the  sea-side,  and  on  to  Aberdour,  which  we  have 
already  alluded  to.  There  is  a  petrifying  spring  at  Starley- 
burn. Rossend  Castle,  at  the  west  of  the  harbour,  looks 
very  picturesque  above  the  rocks,  trees,  and  shipmasts.  It 
was  built  more  than  300  years  ago,  and  belonged  to  Kirkcaldy 
of  Grange.  Queen  Mary  often  resided  in  it,  and  a  room  in 
the  tower,  known  as  the  State  Bedchamber,  was  the  scene 
of  the  adventure  with  her  mad  French  lover  Chastlelard. 
He  forced  his  way  into  the  Queen's  sleeping  apartment,  but 
was  immediately  seized,   and  a  few  days    afterwards   was 
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executed.      Rossend   Castle   was   the   headquarters  of  the 
Covenanters  during  Cromwell's  siege. 

The  covenant  was  largely  subscribed  in  1638  in  Burnt- 
island. 

After  his  victory  at  Dunbar,  Oliver  Cromwell  laid  siege 
to  Burntisland  by  land  and  sea,  and  after  some  trouble 
captured  the  place,  30  or  40  guns  and  some  small  men-of- 
war  falling  into  his  hands.  The  Burntislanders  made  a 
stout  resistance,  and  the  story  goes  that  it  was  not  until 
Oliver's  shot  and  shell  were  playing  havoc  among  the 
crockery-ware  in  the  shop  of  the  Provost,  who  was  in  that 
line  of  business,  that  he  would  consent  to  a  surrender. 
Very  favourable  terms  were  secured — the  garrison  marching 
out  with  flying  colours.  We  know  that  the  town  was 
causewayed  during  Cromwell's  occupancy,  and  that  he  con- 
tributed the  larger  proportion  of  the  expense,  and  this  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  stipulations  made  by  the 
gallant  Provost.  The  old  basin  of  the  harbour  and  the 
dyke  from  Rossend  Castle  to  the  island,  which  is  still  extant, 
are  also  said  to  have  been  made  by  Oliver.  The  name 
Cromwell  Road  is  a  tribute  to  him. 

Ship  and  boatbuilding  were  carried  on  at  Burntisland 
and  Kinghorn  for  many  generations. 

In  1801,  during  the  period  of  the  visit  of  the  herring- 
drave  to  this  part  of  the  Forth,  as  many  as  22,956  barrels 
of  white  herring,  and  10,892  barrels  of  red,  were  cured  at 
Burntisland. 

One  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  and  astronomers  of 
the  century,  Mrs  Mary  Somerville,  spent  her  youthful  days 
here.  She  loved  to  wander  alone  gathering  flowers  or 
shells,  and  at  night  would  gaze  for  hours  in  silent  wonder 
at  the  stars,  whose  mysteries  she  was  destined  afterwards 
to  penetrate. 
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KINGHORN. 

This  old  burgh  was  once  a  stirring  place.  In  former 
times  it  was  the  ferry  which  connected  the  north  with 
Edinburgh.  It  had  numerous  inns  that  "  lett  out  horses 
for  hire."  Many  a  gay  party  has  landed  and  many  a  weary 
hour  has  been  waited  at  Kinghorn.  During  rough  weather 
the  passage  would  be  impossible,  and  often  the  traveller 
would  arrive  in  time  to  see  the  boat  out  at  sea. 

The  name  is  Celtic — Kin  meaning  point,  gorn,  green — 
the  green  point.  The  little  cape  is  still  called  Eoss-ness — 
Ross  being  the  Gaelic  for  promontory,  and  ness  the  Scandi- 
navian or  early  Scottish  for  nose. 

Kinghorn  lies  in  a  ravine.  The  Parish  Church  stands  so 
close  to  the  sea  that  the  lapping  of  the  tide  can  be  heard 
during  service. 

Pettycur  and  Belle-isle  (now  a  farm-house)  are  said  to 
have  got  their  names  from  the  French  troops  of  Mary 
of  Guise,  who  were  in  possession  of  Inchkeith  and  Kinghorn. 
They  made  use  of  the  harbour  of  Pettycur  for  small  bodies 
or  petit  corps  to  land  at.  It  is  a  nice  little  haven,  and  was 
the  ferry-port.  There  are  kilns,  which  at  one  time  were 
used  in  making  charcoal,  close  beside  it.  A  fort,  with  two 
18-ton  guns,  has  been  erected  at  Kinghorn  Ness  to  support 
the  Inchkeith  batteries. 

A  short  distance  east  of  Kinghorn  stands  the  old  three- 
storied  house  of  Abden,  surrounded  by  its  garden.  The 
house  and  lands  are  held  upon  condition  of  giving  lodging 
to  the  king  or  any  member  of  the  royal  household  who  may 
be  detained  at  the  ferry. 

After  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  the  English  burned  Kinghorn 
and  several  other  places  in  Fife.  They  held  and  fortified 
Inchkeith  (September,  1567),  but  soon  after  received  a 
crushing  defeat  at  St  Monance. 

The  burgh  records  show  that  Kinghorn  suffered  heavily 
by  the  disaster  at  Kilsyth. 

Patrick  Birnie,  a  well-known  fiddler  and  rhymer  in  his 
day,  lived  in  Kinghorn  about  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century. 
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The  humorous  ditty,  "  The  auld  man's  mear's  dead, "  is  said 
to  be  his.  Patrick  was  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Brig, 
probably  as  one  of  the  Fife  Militia,  and  distinguished  him- 
self there  by  running  away  home. 

The  spinning  mills  of  Kinghorn  are  the  oldest  in  the 
district.  About  1792  the  Arkwright  and  Darlington  machin- 
ery for  the  teasing,  rolling,  and  spinning  of  flax  was  introduced 
at  the  mills  of  James  Ay  ton,  who  has  been  called  the  father 
of  the  flax-spinning  trade.  About  400  spinners  are  now 
engaged  in  the  town.  Bleaching  also  gives  employment  to 
a  good  many,  and  Kinghorn  has  a  reputation  for  engineering 
and  ship-building,  which  industries  have  again  taken  a  start. 
Kinghorn  loch  supplies  water  for  the  town  and  the  mills, 
and  has  long  been  famous  for  the  abundance  and  quality  of 
the  pike  with  which  it  is  stocked. 

The  Public  Library  was  instituted  as  early  as  1826  by 
some  enterprising  ladies. 

Seafield  Tower  stands  on  the  wave-beaten  shore  half 
way  between  Kinghorn  Ness  and  Kirkcaldy.  To  the  sea- 
ward, are  some  dangerous  rocks  called  the  Vows,  where  a  large 
ship  struck  and  all  the  crew  perished  in  December,  1800. 
The  tower  rests  on  a  mass  of  sandstone  on  one  side,  at  the 
other  there  was  a  fosse  and  drawbridge.  It  was  the  homo 
of  the  Moultrays  or  Moutries,  but  has  long  been  a  roofless 
ruin,  for  the  family  has  died  out  of  Scotland.  The  last 
Moultray  of  Seafield  was  killed  during  the  1715  rebellion. 

M  The  song  hath  left  no  echo, 

The  bright  wine  hath  been  quaff'd, 
And  hushed  is  every  silvery  voice 
That  lightly  here  hath  laugh'd."— Hemans. 

North  of  the  tower  there  is  a  large  cave,  and  westwards 
from  it  is  Kirkcaldy  Grange,  whose  owner  played  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  Eeformation. 

Sir  William  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  was  a  man  of  great 
strength  and  courage.  One  of  Beaton's  assailants,  first  a 
prisoner  and  then  captain  of  the  Scottish  guard  in  France, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  foremost  knight  of  his  age.  After 
the  Eeformation  he  commanded  the  Scottish  army.  At 
Carberry  Hill,  Bothwell  refused  an  encounter,  when  Sir 
William  took  up  his  challenge  to  try  the  issue  by  single 
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combat,  and  it  was  lie  who  afterwards  chased  that  daring 
character  by  sea  beyond  the  farthest  Orkney  Isles.  At 
Langside  his  tactics  in  mounting  infantry-soldiers  behind 
horsemen,  and  so  rapidly  obtaining  a  commanding  position 
for  their  attack,  were  the  means  of  gaining  that  victory. 
But  he  had  fallen  under  the  spell  of  Queen  Mary's  fascina- 
tions during  the  brief  interview  at  Oarberry  Hill,  and 
soon  after  was  among  those  who  conspired  for  her  restora- 
tion. He  was  her  last  champion,  and  long  held  Edinburgh 
Castle  in  her  interest.  At  length  he  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render (May,  1573),  when  he  was  put  to  death  at  the 
Cross.  He  was  buried  in  Kinghorn  churchyard,  by  the 
sea. 

Kirkcaldy  Grange  was  burned  by  the  French  troops  of 
Mary  of  Guise  in  1559. 

Since  the  acquisition  by  the  Town  Council  of  the  Links 
Park  as  a  golf  course,  the  demand  for  summer  lodgings  in 
the  burgh  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing.  A  large  part 
of  the  estate  of  Abden  has  been  laid  out  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  new  sites  command  magnificent  views  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth  and  of  the  Lothians. 


KIRKCALDY. 
Hotels— The  George ;  National.    Population,  34,064. 

"In  Scotland  stands  an  ancient  burgh,  wi'  some  twal-hundred  people, 
A  lang  and  narrow  strip  o'  street,  and  ae  high-shoulder' d  steeple ; 
Ilk  grocer  i'  the  burgh  is  a  bailie,  or  has  been, 
But  the  Provost  was  perpetual,  and  drave  the  hale  machine. " 

"The  Lang  Toun,"  celebrated  wherever  the  language  is 
spoken,  can  boast  not  only  of  being  the  Lang  Toun,  but  of  a 
very  lang  pedigree.  The  name  Kirkcaldy  is  derived  from 
Kir  Culdee,  the  kirk  or  town  of  the  Culdees,  and  it  dates 
away  back  into  the  fifth  century.  During  the  lifetime  of 
Columba,  the  Culdees  set  up  three  hundred  churches,  and 
in  this  now  bustling  town  there  then  was  erected  a  place  of 
worship.  It  would  be  a  humble  building,  with  wooden 
posts,  wattled  sides,  and  reed-thatched  roof,  not  a  very  en- 
during edifice,  but  one  the  memory  of  which  will  not  soon 
pass  away. 
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The  old  town  stretches  for  three  miles  along  the  sea  shore 
in  full  view,  yet  ungallantly  turning  its  back  upon  the 
charms  of  Edinburgh.  Newer  streets  lead  upwards  from 
the  shore  to  the  railway  line,  and  there  are,  as  in  nearly  all 
the  Fife  towns,  a  great  many  handsome  villa  residences 
within  easy  distance  of  the  busy  streets. 

Kirkcaldy  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  Act  of  Charles  I., 
1644.  It  had  then  100  ships.  The  new  burgh  took  an 
active  side  in  the  struggle  against  the  King,  and  suffered 
severely  in  the  civil  wars  that  ensued.  Between  1 644  and 
the  Restoration,  94  of  the  vessels  of  the  port  were  lost  at 
sea  or  captured  by  the  enemy,  causing  a  loss  of  £53,000. 
No  fewer  than  480  of  the  townsmen  were  killed  in  the 
battles  against  Montrose.  The  fatal  day  of  Kilsyth  left  200 
widows  in  Kirkcaldy.  General  Monk  carried  off  £5000  of 
the  town's  money.  After  the  Revolution,  trade  and  ship- 
ping revived.  At  the  Union  they  again  declined,  but  ever 
since  the  end  of  the  wars  with  America,  they  have  gone  on 
prospering. 

For  a  long  time  Kirkcaldy  sent  vessels  to  the  whale- 
fishing,  but  of  later  years  it  has  ceased  to  be  connected 
with  that  industry. 

In  1877  the  municipal  boundaries  were  extended. 
They  now  include  Dysart,  Pathhead,  and  Sinclairtown,  and 
contain  a  thriving  and  industrious  population  of  over  34,000 
We  shall  speak  of  these  places  further  on. 

There  are  not  many  lions  nor  antiquities  about  Kirkcaldy, 
unless  we  look  at  the  whole  long  street  as  one,  and  such  it 
really  is,  with  its  old-fashioned  crow-stepped  gables,  and 
its  curious  twists  and  turns.'  There  are  some  queer  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  town ;  the  most  remarkable, 
certainly,  is  perpetuated  in  the  old  couplet — 

"  Some  say  the  deil's  dead, 
And  buried  in  Kirkcaldy. " 

A  strange  incident  anent  the  burial  is  that  the  departed 
(would  it  were  true  that  he  was  gone  !)  kept  complaining 
"My  taes  are  cauld,"  and  so  house  after  house  was  added 
to  the  long  length  of  Kirkcaldy  to  make  his  feet  warm  and 
to  keep  him  quiet.      Self-denying  "Lang  TounP 
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About  the  centre  of  the  main  street,  a  little  way  east  of 
the  George  Hotel,  Town  Hall,  &c,  and  where  the  street  is 
widest,  one  or  two  buildings  may  be  noticed.  There  is  the 
old  Parish  Kirk,  with  its  ancient  tower,  built  five  hundred 
years  before  the  Eeformation,  in  which  Edward  Irving  used 
to  preach  ;  and  there  again  is  the  Burgh  School,  where 
Thomas  Oarlyle  taught.  Below  the  church  is  the  old  Town 
House  of  Dunnikier,  an  antique,  Dutch-looking  edifice. 
Across  the  street,  the  Bank  of  Scotland's  office  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  house  where  Adam  Smith  was  born  (5th 
June,  1753).  Here  he  lived  during  the  ten  years  that  he 
was  engaged  writing  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (published 
1776). 

The  good  folk  of  Kirkcaldy  have  long  been  proud  of 
their  distinguished  townsman.  A  fitting  memorial  has 
been  erected — the  Adam  Smith  Public  Hall  in  St  Bryce- 
dale  Avenue.  It  contains  also  the  Beveridge  Hall  and 
Library,  and  was  built  with  money  left  by  the  late  Provost 
Michael  Beveridge,  who  also  gifted  the  fine  park  of  100 
acres  to  the  inhabitants. 

Edward  Irving  spent  the  years  from  1812  to  1819  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Academy  in  Hill  Place.  During  this  time 
he  woed  and  won  his  wife,  and  began  his  career  as  a  preacher. 

Thomas  Oarlyle  was  brought  to  the  parish  school  as  a 
rival  to  Irving,  but  previous  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
close  friendship,  and  all  their  spare  time  was  spent  together. 
Carlyle's  "  Eeminiscences,,  give  pleasant  pictures  of  their 
strolls,  pedestrian  exploits,  and  conversations.  They  rowed 
one  day  to  Inchkeith,  and,  landward  lads  as  they  were,  had 
great  difficulty  in  bringing  their  cranky  boat  back  again. 
Of  Kirkcaldy  and  its  people  Oarlyle  observes  : — 

"The  Kirkcaldy  population  were  a  pleasant,  honest  kind  of  fellow- 
mortals  ;  something  of  quietly  fruitful,  of  good  old  Scotch  in  their 
works  and  ways  ;  more  vernacular,  peaceable,  fixed,  and  almost  genial 
in  their  mode  of  life  than  I  had  been  used  to  in  the  Border  home-land. 
Fife  generally  we  liked  ;  those  ancient  little  burghs  and  sea- villages, 
with  their  poor  little  havens,  salt-pans,  and  weather-beaten  bits  of 
Cyclopean  breakwaters,  and  rude  innocent  machineries,  are  still  kindly 
to  me  to  think  of.  Kirkcaldy  itself  had  many  looms,  had  Baltic  trade, 
had  whale-fishery,  &c,  and  was  a  solidly  diligent,  yet  by  no  means  a 
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panting,  puffing,  or  in  any  way  gambling  'Lang  Toun.'  The  flax- 
mill  machinery,  I  remember,  was  turned  mainly  by  windy  and  curious 
blue-painted  wheels,  with  oblique  vans  (how  working  I  never  saw), 
rose  from  many  roofs  for  that  end.  We  all  (I  in  particular)  always 
rather  liked  the  people,  though  from  the  distance  chiefly,  chagrined 
and  discouraged  by  the  sad  trade  one  had  !  Some  hospitable  human 
firesides  I  found,  and  these  were  at  intervals  a  fine  little  element ;  but 
in  general  we  were  but  onlookers  (the  one  real  society  our  books  and 
our  few  selves.''') 

Irving  was  licensed  by  the  Kirkcaldy  Presbytery  on  a 
Sabbath  in  June,  1815,  possibly  on  the  very  Sabbath  that 
rather  different  work  was  going  on  among  the  corn-fields 
of  Waterloo.  His  preaching  was  not  appreciated  during 
his  stay  in  the  town.  After  he  had  become  famous  he 
returned,  and  was  to  preach  one  Sunday  in  1828,  when  the 
parish  church  was  crowded ;  a  gallery  gave  way,  and  27 
persons  lost  their  lives  during  the  panic  that  ensued. 

Alexander  Nimmo,  the  eminent  civil  engineer,  was  the 
son  of  a  Kirkcaldy  watchmaker,  and  was  born  in  1783  ;  he 
died  in  1832.  No  fewer  than  thirty  piers  and  harbours 
were  constructed  by  him  on  the  Irish  and  Welsh  coasts. 

"  West  the  town."  at  the  end  of  High  Street  and  the 
beginning  of  Milton  Eoad  and  Links  Street,  is  a  large  plain 
edifice,  now  a  U.F.,  but  built  on  the  site  of  a  Belief  Kirk, 
where  the  Eev.  Alexander  Shirra  was  won't  to  preach  to 
attentive  and  large  congregations.  Shirra  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Adam  Smith.  Although  many  funny  stories  are 
told  about  him,  he  was  no  pulpit  mountebank,  but  a 
preacher  of  rare  good  talent.  His  quaint  and  ready 
remarks  are  subjects  of  many  a  good  story.  Upon  one 
occasion  an  announcement  was  read  asking  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation  on  behalf  of  a  man  of  whose  illness  Mr 
Shirra  was  not  previously  aware,  and  whose  christian  name 
was  David.  Shirra  at  once  commenced  his  prayer  with 
the  applicable  petition — "Lord  remember  David,  and  all  his 
afflictions."  Another  time,  when  reading  Psalm  cxvi.  11 — 
"  I  said  in  my  haste  all  men  are  liars" — he  added — "  Aye, 
David,  if  ye  had  lived  now,  ye  could  say  it  at  your  leisure 
too."  To  a  magnificent  dandy,  who  was  pacing  about 
during  service  unable  to  see  a  pew  in  keeping  with  his  own 
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grandeur,  Shirra  made  the  killing  observation — u  Sit  doon, 
man,  we'll  a'  see  your  new  breeks  when  the  kirk  skaills." 
When  Paul  Jones  appeared  off  Fife  in  1778  his  largest 
ship  approached  within  a  mile  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  it  was 
feared  that  he  would  make  a  landing.  In  the  hour  of 
danger  Mr  Shirra  knelt  on  the  wet  sand  and  prayed  for 
deliverance — "  Put  a  hook  in  the  nose  and  a  bridle  in  the 
lips  of  the  foe,  and  turn  him  back  the  way  he  came."  A 
large  number  of  old  wives  had  gathered  round  their  pastor, 
and  most  of  them  wearing  the  scarlet  cloaks  then  in  vogue, 
the  Yankees  thought  they  were  soldiers  and  hesitated 
to  approach  the  shore ;  and  very  soon  after  a  tremendous 
storm  arose  from  the  west  and  carried  the  hostile  ships  far 
out  to  sea.     Thus  Shirra's  prayer  was  answered. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  town  is  the  finest  ecclesiastical 
building  in  Fife  of  modern  times,  St  Brycedale  U.F.  Church, 
a  striking  and  colossal  edifice  of  English-Gothic  (13th 
century)  architecture. 

"What  gars  ye  gaunt,  my  merrie  men  a', 
What  gars  ye  look  sae  eerie, 
What  gars  ye  hing  your  heids  sae  sair, 
In  the  castle  o'  Balwearie  ?" 

Further  west,  and  north  of  the  Linktown,  stands  Bal- 
wearie Tower  in  ruins,  the  old  castle  of  Michael  Scott,  the 
warlock  of  Balwearie.  The  walls  are  seven  feet  thick,  and 
it  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  small  loch.  As  we  recall 
some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  queer  stories  about  Sir  Michael 
and  his  miraculous  powers,  a  weird-like  interest  gathers 
round  the  ruin.  It  may  have  been  here  that  the  wizard 
was  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit  (some  say  the  devil 
himself),  who  came  every  night  seeking  work  to  do.  After 
performing  unheard  of  exploits  and  tasks  at  Sir  Michael's 
bidding,  that  afflicted  mortal  at  last  got  relief  by  giving 
the  demon  a  task  which  proved  even  too  hard  for  him. 
If  this  was  the  scene,  it  would  be  down  there  on  these  very 
Kirkcaldy  sands  that  the  demon  laboured,  and  laboured  in 
vain  (perhaps  still  toils),  trying  to  make  ropes  out  of  sea- 
sand.  Sir  Michael  Scott  was  born  at  Balwearie  in  1214, 
and  was    an  eminent  scholar  and  traveller,    and  a    great 
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chemist — a  man  far  ahead  of  his  time.  Some  very  simple 
experiments  in  practical  chemistry  would  be  enough  to 
establish  an  uncanny  reputation  in  those  days. 

The  young  King  James  V.  sailed  from  Kirkcaldy  on  1st 
September,  1536,  with  a  gaily  fitted-out  fleet  of  six  ships, 
for  France,  to  bring  home  a  queen  for  Scotland  :  but  the 
Princess  recommended  by  the  diplomatists  was  not  the 
King's  choice.  He  fell  in  love  with  Magdalene,  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  France,  and  married  her  instead.  They  were 
received  with  great  rejoicings  at  Leith ;  but,  alas !  six 
months  after,  the  fair  young  stranger  died.  It  was  in 
mourning  for  her  that  black  garments  were  first  used  in 
Scotland. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Kirkcaldy  are  the  beautifully  wooded 
estates  of  Eaith,  Dunnikier  (from  dun,  a  hill,  and  Icier, 
dusky,  or  caer,  a  fort),  and  Inchdairnie  Park,  the  property 
of  E.  S.  Aytoun,  Esq. 

Eaith  House,  the  family  seat  of  the  Fergusons,  has  a  fine 
Grecian  portico  and  tower  (400  feet  above  the  sea),  which 
commands  a  good  view.  There  is  a  waterfall  at  the 
Croupie  Craig,  near.  Dunnikier  is  associated  with  the 
names  of  the  Hon.  Mr  Oswald,  an  eminent  and  patriotic 
statesman,  who  long  represented  the  burgh  in  Parliament ; 
and  of  Sir  John  Oswald,  a  gallant  soldier. 

The  linen  trade  of  Kirkcaldy  and  Kinghorn  district 
employs  25,780  spindles,  and  2080  hands.  There  are  three 
bleachfields,  employing  230  hands.  These  industries  have 
been  established  over  a  century.  Bleaching  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  of  occupations. 

In  1672  there  is  mention  of  weavers  in  the  burgh  records 
of  Kirkcaldy.  In  1800  about  5000  persons  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  linen  in  Kirkcaldy.  The  average 
wages  then  earned  by  each  did  not  exceed  2s  9d  per  week. 
In  1807  steam  power  was  introduced  in  the  flax-spinning 
trade  of  Kirkcaldy. 

Kirkcaldy  is  the  centre  of  the  floorcloth  manufacture, 
which  affords  employment  to  the  majority  of  the  towns- 
folk.    Linoleum  was  introduced  by  a  Kirkcaldy  firm  within 
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the  last  generation,  and  the  trade  has  advanced  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

Marine,  &c.,  engineering,  brewing,  brick  and  tile  making, 
are  all  carried  on  in  Kirkcaldy,  besides  extensive  potteries. 

There  is  a  fine  art  exhibition  held  every  year  in  Kirk- 
caldy, and  the  collection  of  pictures  is  always  good. 

The  Swan  Memorial,  a  building  of  red  stone,  was  erected 
in  1895,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kirk  Wynd,  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Provost  Swan,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Y..  M.  0.  A. 

A  steamboat,  owned  in  the  Lang  Town,  plies  between  it 
and  London. 

Pathhead  was  a  village  of  Nailers,  where  Adam  Smith 
made  his  practical  observations  on  their  craft.  Andrew 
Wilson  was  a  baker  of  Pathhead.  At  his  execution  in 
Edinburgh  for  the  Pittenweem  robbery,  the  first  act  in  the 
drama  of  the  Porteous  Mob  was  played.  His  body  was 
buried  at  Pathhead. 


D  YS  ART. 

Dysart  (population  3539)  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  in  Scotland,  being  mentioned  in  history  as 
early  as  874.  From  its  trade  and  connections  with  the 
Dutch,  it  used  to  get  the  name  of  Little  Holland.  It  had 
great  manufactures  and  exports  of  salt.  The  name  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  fieserta,  a  fasting  cell,  the  Ouldees 
and  monks  of  olden  days  having  used  its  yellow  sandstone 
caves  for  places  of  penance.  Popish  legends  say  St  Serf 
fought  the  devil  out  of  his  dwelling  in  one  of  them  by 
prayer.  St  Serf  was  a  Culdee  missionary  to  the  Fifeshire 
Picts,  and  both  he  and  St  Adrian  lived  in  caves  along  the 
sea-shore  here. 

The  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  tower  form  a  conspicuous 
object  in  Dysart,  and  the  Tolbooth  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  olden  times. 

A  glen  divides  Kirkcaldy  from  Dysart,  and  the  shore 
becomes  precipitous  as  we  leave  the  Lang  Toun.  The 
ruins  of  Ravenscraig  Castle  tower  above  the  cliff,  the 
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ancient  home  of  an  almost  regal  family — "the  lordly  line  of 
high  St  Clair" — from  whom  Sinclairtown  derives  its  name, 
the  old  Norse  and  Norman  race  that  ruled  the  Orkneys  and 
Caithness,  independent  alike  of  Scottish  sovereign  or 
Norwegian  king.  The  first  of  the  Norman  St  Clairs  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  the  family  settled  in  Scotland 
during  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  The  chief  branches 
of  the  family  sprang  from  the  Eoslin  house.  Of  Eoslin  chapel 
we  know 

"  There  are  twenty  of  Sinclair's  barons  bold 
Buried  in  that  proud  chapelle, 
Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold, 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle. " 

Ravenscraig  or  Eavensheuch  was  a  large  and  strong  castle. 
Cromwell's  soldiers  occupied  it  for  some  time,  and  it  was 
the  home  of  the  unfortunate  lovely  Eosabelle. 

Lord  Henry  St  Clair  left  Dysart  in  1513  to  return  no 
more  from  Flodden's  fatal  field. 

Oliver  St  Clair,  King  James  V.'s  favourite,  was  appointed 
to  command  the  Scottish  army  of  invasion  in  1542,  and  his 
unpopularity  with  the  nobility  led  to  the  rout  of  Solway 
Moss. 

Mary  of  Guise  landed  a  French  army  at  Dysart  in  1559, 
and  some  desultory  fighting  was  carried  on  for  months 
against  the  Eeforming  lords,  whose  troops  occupied  Kirkcaldy 
and  the  neighbourhood. 

A  little  east  of  the  town  stands  Dysart  House,  once  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Eosslyn.  An  older  mansion — the  Hermitage 
— was  burnt  down  in  1722,  when  its  owner,  John,  Master 
of  Sinclair,  was  absent  on  the  Continent  under  attainder 
for  the  prominent  part  he  played  in  the  Eebellion  of  1715. 
On  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  he  returned  and  built 
Dysart  House. 

During  three  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  the  year  1607,  the  Synod  of  Fife  met 
at  Dysart.  The  first  meeting  was  interdicted  by  the  king, 
James  VI.,  and  the  Synod  was  shut  out  of  the  church  and 
town,  but  the  members  gathered  on  the  sea- shore,  where 
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they  deliberated  for  two  hours  in  spite  of  the  drenching 
rain  and  the  king's  authority. 

The  Eed  Bocks  was  the  place  where  reputed  witches 
were  burnt. 

The  coal  mines  at  Dysart  date  from  1424.  and  are  about 
the  oldest  in  Scotland.  They  extend  under  the  sea,  and 
have  been  often  on  fire.  The  village  on  the  rising  ground 
behind  Dysart  is  Gallatown. 

On  a  rock-face  by  the  sea  path  to  Wemyss  is  a  relief 
carving  of  "The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  executed  in  1851 
by  John  Paterson,  a  Dysart  weaver. 


WEMYS  S. 

West  Wemyss  is  two  miles  from  Dysart,  and  five  from 
Kirkcald}^.  Now  and  for  many  generations  the  inhabitants 
have  found  employment  in  two  large  collieries,  which  are 
situated  close  to  the  water  edge,  and  extend  under  the  sea. 
There  is  no  exit  by  rail  from  West  Wemyss,  the  coal  is 
shipped  from  the  docks  to  the  Continent.  There  is  a  con- 
valescent home  and  the  ruins  of  an  Episcopal  chapel  im- 
mediately west  of  West  Wemyss.  The  village  is  grimy, 
but  possesses  an  old  town  house  with  a  picturesque  steeple, 
adorned  with  the  town  arms  and  the  date  1300.  Wemyss 
signifies  caves  in  Celtic,  and  the  coast  here  becomes  rocky 
and  pierced  with  caves.  Some  have  ancient  inscriptions  ; 
in  one  large  cavern  glass-making  from  kelp  was  carried 
on.  West  of  Wemyss,  and  forty  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
Wemyss  Castle,  a  splendid  edifice,  facing  the  south.  The 
ancient  part  of  it  is  the  scene  of  Queen  Mary's  first  meeting 
with  Darnley,  15th  February,  1565.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
very  old  family.  Sir  David  of  Wemyss  accompanied  Sir 
Michael  Scott  of  Balwearie  on  an  embassy  to  bring  home 
Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway,  to  Scotland  in  1290.  A 
silver  bowl,  presented  to  Sir  David  by  Eric  king  of  Norway 
on  this  occasion,  is  still  preserved  in  the  castle.  A  hundred 
years  later,  Sir  John  of  Wemyss  wrote  his  iC  Chronicles  of 
Wynton."     Charles  II.  visited  the  castle  upon  two  occasions. 
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The  estate  gives  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wemyss  to  the  Douglas 
family,  but  the  castle  and  lands  belong  to  E.  G.  Erskine 
Wemyss,  Esq.,  who  claims  a  direct  descent  from  the  old 
Thane  of  Fife. 

Between  the  castle  and  the  village  of  East  Wemyss  is  a 
strip  of  pasture-land  where  the  game  of  golf  is  carried  on. 

East  Wemyss,  another  colliery  village,  is  one  and  a-half 
miles  to  the  east,  and  lies  sheltered  in  a  secluded  nook. 
It  has  no  harbour,  but  there  is  a  good  sea-bathing  shore. 
The  houses  are  generally  white-washed,  and  the  village  has 
a  clean,  purpose-like  appearance.  An  excellent  library  and 
reading-room  was  established  here  in  the  year  1817. 

Further  east,  on  the  cliff,  is  Kennoway  Castle,  said  to 
have  been  built  in  1057,  and  to  have  belonged  to  Macduff. 
It  is  known  as  the  Thane's  Castle,  and  its  weather-worn, 
red-stoned  ruins  consist  of  two  square  towers  and  part  of  a 
wall.  They  command  a  fine  view,  being  forty  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Immediately  under  the  Thane's  Castle  is  a  cave  known 
as  the  Court  Cave,  where  James  V.  was  once  benighted 
and  attacked  by  some  gipsy  robbers,  to  whom  he  had  to 
divulge  his  royalty  to  secure  his  safety.  Another  cavern 
was  inhabited  by  a  family  for  some  time,  and  is  known  as 
Jonathan's  cave.  There  is  a  well  of  good  water  in  one 
cave. 

Linen  weaving  has  long  been  carried  on  in  this  village. 
The  Wemyss  manufacturers  gained  first  prizes  for  linen  for 
five  consecutive  years  about  1790. 


BUCKHAVEN. 

A  mile's  walk  along  the  coast  brings  us  to  the  great 
fishing  village  of  Buckhaven.  How  old-fashioned  and 
picturesque  the  red-tiled,  two-storied  houses  look,  perched 
on  the  sea-cliff,  their  white  walls  shining  in  the  sun. 
The  naval  fort  keeps  watch  and  ward  over  the  little  harbour, 
crowded  with  its  tapering  masts  and  brown  sails.  Buc  is 
Celtic    for    roar,    and    some    authorities    say    the    buckie 
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shell  is  so  called  because  of  the  roaring  of  the  sea 
with  which  its  tiny  cavity  is  haunted.  Buckhaven  would 
mean  the  haven  or  harbour  where  the  roaring  is  heard. 
Buckie,  in  Banff,  and  Buchollie,  in  Caithness,  may  have  the 
same  derivation.  The  Buckhaven  fishermen  are  proud  of 
their  harbour,  and  will  tell  you  it  is  safe  in  any  wind.  A 
large  Dutch  ship  was  wrecked  here  in  1500 ;  the  crew 
settled  and  became  part  of  the  community.  The  fishermen 
of  Buckhaven  have  always  borne  a  good  name,  and  their 
steady-going  qualities  may  have  been  strengthened  from 
the  Dutch  element  thus  imported.  Buckhaven  was  the 
scene  of  the  exploits  of  "  Wise  Willie  and  Witty  Eppy," 
as  recounted  in  a  well-known  chap-book  of  over  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  people  were  long  noted  for  being,  as  Defoe 
put  it  when  he  visited  the  place  in  1723,  ''very  clownish. " 
Methil  is  in  close  proximity  further  west.  It  has 
become  one  of  the  chief  ports  in  Fife  for  the  export  of 
coal.  Its  extensive  wet  docks,  constructed  by  E.  Gr.  E. 
Wemyss,  Esq.,  at  a  cost  of  over  £100.000,  now  belong  to 
the  North  British  Eailway  Company,  and  here  is  every 
appliance  for  the  rapid  shipment  of  coal. 


LE  VEN. 

Hotel,  the  Caledonian. 

"  Hey,  the  canty  carles  o'  Dysart  ! 

Ho,  the  merry  lads  o'  Buckhaven  ! 
Hey,  the  saucy  limmers  o'  Largo  ! 
Ho,  the  bonnie  lassies  o'  Leven  !  " 

Leven  (population  5577)  is  a  burgh  of  barony  and  a 
rising  town,  being  much  frequented  by  summer  visitors. 
Although  a  harbour  was  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Leven  at  the  cost  of  between  £30,000  and  £40,000, 
as  a  shipping  port  it  has  been  outdone  by  its  neighbour 
Methil.  One  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity,  belonging 
to  the  Fife  Coal  Company,  is  the  deepest  in  the  county, 
being  some  175  fathoms.  The  Durie  Ironworks  are  an 
old-established  industry. 

The  Leven  (or  winding  river)  is  a  rapid  stream,  flows  out 
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of  Loch  Leven,  and  falls  360  feet  during  its  course  of 
twelve  miles.  The  Lothrie  joins  it  below  Leslie  House, 
and  the  Orr  near  Cameron  Bridge.  Eighty-five  years  ago 
the  fishings  in  the  river  were  let  at  £300  per  annum ; 
now  it  does  not  contain  a  single  salmon.  Had  it  not  been 
polluted,  £1000  a  year  would  be  realised  from  it,  at  the 
rate  of  increase  in  value  of  salmon  streams. 

The  main  street  of  Leven  runs  parallel  with  the  beach. 
Golfers  will  find  a  good  stretch  of  grassy  links,  extending 
eastwards.  The  sands  are  easy  of  access,  and,  having  a 
gradual  descent  to  the  sea,  are  very  suitable  for  bathing. 
They  reach  in  one  unbroken  line,  or  rather  curve,  onwards  to 
Largo.  Had  Leven  only  been  situated  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
instead  of  on  the  Forth,  with  such  sands,  its  fortune  as  a 
sea-bathing  place  would  have  been  made  long  ago.  The 
fine  view  of  the  coast  of  Fife,  and  of  Edinburgh  herself, 
beyond  the  breeze-blown  waves  of  the  Forth,  lend  no  small 
charm  to  the  surroundings.  Many  scenes  of  interest  on  the 
shores  of  Largo  Bay  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  pedestrian. 
The  churches  of  Leven  are  planted  so  remarkably  close  to 
one  another  that  a  nervous  person  might  dread  an  occasional 
collision  among  the  tunes,  or  the  coming  of  a  strong- voiced 
minister  to  the  town.  The  Greig  Institute  contains  library, 
news  and  billiard  rooms.  The  old  mansion  of  Durie  House 
(Captain  Christie)  is  near. 

Across  the  river  is  Innerleven,  formerly  called  Dubbieside, 
but  this  ancient  and  classical  name  being  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  vulgar  dub,  it  was  changed.  During  the 
supremacy  of  the  Eomish  Church  this  bit  of  coast  was 
assigned  to  the  monastery  of  Markinch,  the  monks  requiring 
an  ample  supply  of  fish,  "nae  bad  part  of  the  catholic 
religion,"  as  Maggie  Mucklebacket  observes  in  the  "Anti- 
quary."    Methel  is  the  village  further  west. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  N.W.  of  Leven  is  the  village  of 
Kennoway,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  extensive  coal 
mines.  On  the  road  from  the  south  is  the  Maiden  Castle, 
a  round  wooded  hill,  site  of  a  Pictish  fort.  Kennoway 
means  the  head  of  the  den  (caen-an  naigh) ;  or  it  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  Kenneth,  one  of  Columba's  mission- 
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aries.  Archbishop  Sharpe  slept  the  last  night  he  lived 
on  earth  in  the  old  house  with  the  arched  court  in  this 
village. 

The  town  or  river  gives  a  title  to  the  Earls  of  Leven. 
The  founder  of  the  family  was  Marshal  Sir  Alex.  Leslie, 
created  Earl  of  Leven  and  Lord  Balgonie  for  his  dis- 
tinguished military  services.  When  Charles  I.  had  exas- 
perated his  subjects  into  rebellion,  the  Covenanting  Lords 
raised  an  army.  They  brought  Scottish  soldiers  who  had 
served  through  the  wars  of  Germany,  and  the  command 
was  given  to  a  "little  crooked  veteran/'  Sir  Alex.  Leslie,  a 
native  of  Fife,  friend  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the 
defender  of  Stralsund.*  Scotland  never  showed  a  more 
united  front  than  when  under  Leslie  ;  with  her  chief  nobles 
as  colonels,  and  her  men  under  the  training  of  veterans  from 
abroad,  she  marched  23,000  Covenanters,  in  their  blue 
bonnets,  to  the  Border — every  company  displaying  a  new 
flag,  with  the  lion  of  Scotland  and  the  motto — "For 
Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant." 

After  a  victorious  skirmish,  Leslie  found  himself  menaced 
by  a  great  English  army  under  the  king.  The  Covenanters 
were  drawn  up  on  Dunse  Law,  and  Leslie,  by  the  simple 
manoeuvre  of  marching  his  regiments  round  and  round  the 
hill,  led  the  enemy  to  imagine  that  he  had  an  enormous 
host,  three  times  the  real  strength  of  the  Covenanters. 
The  king  came  to  terms  in  consequence  to  avoid  a  conflict ; 
but  very  soon  after  in  the  following  year  the  Covenanters 
were  again  under  arms.  They  fought  the  battle  of  New- 
burnford,  on  the  Tyne,  28th  May  1640,  when,  wading 
through  the  water  girdle  deep,  they  defeated  Lord  Conway, 
and  ended  the  king's  aspirations  for  the  time.  Sir  Alex- 
ander commanded  the  Scots  at  Marston  Moor.  He  served 
only  as  a  volunteer  under  his  nephew,  David  Leslie,  at  the 
disastrous  defeat  at  Dunbar.  He  died  at  Balgonie  in  1661, 
and  was  buried  "in  Markinch  Kirk,  in  his  ain  iyle." 


*  In  1630  and  1631,  1000  of  Gustavus  Adolphus'  officers  and  18,000  of  his  men 
were  Scotchmen. 
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How  pleasant  it  is  to  walk  along  the  beach  on  a  warm 
summer  evening,  and  to  hear  the  refreshing  cool  splash  of 
each  wave  as  it  falls  gently  on  the  firm  sand.  Thousands 
of  shells  strew  the  shore  ;  enormous  mussels,  razor-shells, 
limpets,  the  pilgrim's  shell,  and  other  bivalves,  may  be 
picked  up  in  bushels,  affording  endless  interest  and  amuse- 
ment to  both  old  and  young.  In  the  month  of  February, 
1651,  there  was  a  turn-out  of  military  on  these  sands. 
Charles  II.  knighted  Colonel  Scott  at  the  head  of  his  horse 
regiment,  which  was  drawn  up  here.  The  young  king's 
cause  was  heartily  taken  up  :  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
two  of  foot  were  raised  in  Fife,  under  the  Earls  of  Eothes, 
Kellie,  and  Crawford,  and  Lord  Balcarres.  Oliver  proved 
too  much  for  them  soon  after  at  Inverkeithing. 

Leven  is  in  the  parish  of  Scoonie.  A  battle  was  fought 
against  the  Danes  in  ancient  times  on  its  western  border, 
where,  on  a  little  hill,  about  twenty  stone  coffins  were 
found  in  1821. 

Near  Lundin  Links,  about  one  and  three-quarter  miles 
from  Largo,  and  two  from  Leven,  are  the  Standing  Stanes 
of  Lundin.  They  are  three  in  number,  about  six  feet  in 
height,  and  are  supposed  to  have  once  formed  part  of  a 
Druidical  temple,  and  to  be  2000  years  old.  North-west, 
and  not  far  off,  the  square  tower  of  the  house  of  Lundin 
attracts  attention.  It  is  still  inhabited,  but  the  former 
owners,  the  Lundies  of  Lundin,  have  long  since  passed 
away.  They  held  extensive  lands  here  as  far  back  as  the 
times  of  David  II.  Both  John  Knox  and  Queen  Mary  were 
entertained  within  the  mansion. 

The  new  village  of  Lundin  Links  contains  a  number  of 
nice  villa  residences,  and  is  delightfully  situated.  It  haa 
many  attractions  for  golfers. 
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LARGO. 

"  1  cast  my  line  in  Largo  bay, 
And  fishes  I  caught  nine  ; 
There's  three  to  fry,  and  three  to  boil, 
And  three  to  bait  the  line." 

The  broad  and  beautiful  bay  of  Largo,  known  and  sung 
wherever  the  Scottish  tongue  is  spoken,  forms  a  crescent  of 
eight  miles  of  coast,  and  Upper  and  Nether  Largo  are 
about  equidistant  from  either  point.  The  villages  are  a 
mile  apart,  and  behind  them  the  Law  raises  his  green  cone 
to  the  height  of  965  feet. 

Upper  Largo  has  memorials  to  show  of  Sir  Andrew 
Wood,  the  great  Scottish  admiral ;  and  Lower  Largo  was 
the  birthplace  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  original  of  Eobinson 
Crusoe. 

The  rocks  at  Largo  are  all  of  the  new  red  sandstone, 
slightly  carboniferous,  but  containing  no  fossils  about  the 
coast.  At  extreme  low- water  mark  in  Largo  bay  the 
remains  of  a  submerged  forest  have  been  discovered.  A 
great  ridge  of  sand,  still  known  by  fishermen  as  the  dyke, 
seems  to  enclose  it :  and  tradition  says  this  was  a  great  wall 
or  rampart.  Anchors  sometimes  bring  up  roots  of  oak  from 
the  sands  below. 

Lower  Largo  lies  parallel  with  the  beach  and  the  railway 
line,  and  is  one  of  the  most  purely  fishing  places  on  the 
coast.  Everything  smells  of  "the  briny" — boats  and  nets, 
corks  and  lines,  are  scattered  about  in  all  directions.  The 
houses  are  built  of  soft  red  sandstone.  The  large  building 
at  the  foot  of  the  Kiel  was  formerly  a  spinning  mill,  and 
more  recently  an  oil  and  oil-cake  mill.  Net-making  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  village  by  Mr  D.  Gillies. 
The  ravine  or  glen  is  called  the  Kiel's  Den,  and  is  still  said 
to  be  haunted.  Its  well  laid-out  walks  afford  delightful 
rambles,  and  it  is  beautifully  wooded.  Two  miles  up  is 
the  ruin  of  Pitcruvie  or  Balcruvie,  a  seat  of  the  Lindsays. 

The  fine  bronze  statue  of  Eobinson  Crusoe  forms  an 
interesting  addition  to  the  attractions  of  the  village.  It 
was  erected  in  1885  at  the  expense  of  Mr  D.  Gillies,  a 
descendant  of  the  Selkirk  family. 
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Alexander  Selkirk. 

Alexander  Selkirk  was  born  the  seventh  son  of  John  Selkirk  or 
Selcraig,  at  Lower  Largo,  in  1676.  He  early  evinced  a  desire  to  follow 
a  seafaring  life,  but  his  father  brought  him  up  to  his  own  occupation  of 
shoemaking,  at  which  he  wrought  until  he  was  nineteen.  Alexander 
would  be  three  years  of  age  when  Archbishop  Sharpe  was  assassinated, 
and  during  all  his  boyhood  the  persecution  against  the  Covenanters  was 
raging.  At  the  Revolution  in  1689  he  was  one  of  a  mob  which, 
headed  by  his  eldest  brother  John,  with  sticks  and  stones  "rabbled" 
the  Episcopalian  incumbent,  -who  had  been  maintained  in  Largo  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  John  Selkirk,  his  father,  was 
an  elder  of  the  church.  After  the  strict  Presbyterian  discipline  had 
been  some  years  restored,  we  learn  that  "  Alexander  Selkirk  was  cited 
to  appear  before  the  kirk-session  for  indecent  conduct  in  church,"  but 
our  hero  went  to  sea,  and  escaped  the  intended  reprimand.  After  an 
absence  of  six  years,  which  he  is  said  to  have  spent  among  the 
buccaniers  of  the  South  Seas,  he  returned  to  Largo  in  1701.  Although 
naturally  of  a  warm-hearted  disposition,  and  much  attached  to  his 
family,  Selkirk's  temper  led  him  into  trouble.  One  day,  by  a  practical 
joke  on  the  part  of  his  youngest  brother,  or  a  mistake  of  his  own, 
Alexander  took  a  draught  of  salt  water,  and  was  so  incensed  by  the 
merriment  of  his  brother,  that  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  him,  when  a 
general  row  in  the  house  took  place.  Again  the  kirk-session  marked 
his  conduct  for  a  special  enquiry.  The  result  was  that  he  had  to 
stand  up  in  presence  of  the  congregation  and  receive  a  solemn  lecture 
and  rebuke.  Soon  after  he  left  home  for  the  sea.  In  1704  he  joined 
a  privateering  expedition  under  Captains  Dampier  and  Straddling,  and 
he  was  so  good  a  seaman  then  as  to  be  appointed  sailing-master  of  one 
of  the  ships,  the  Cinque  Ports,  under  Straddling.  The  privateers  had 
no  good  fortune.  Constant  quarrelling  took  place  between  Straddling 
and  his  crew;  and  a  continued  ill-will  and  grudge  existing  between 
Selkirk  and  the  captain,  the  former  came  to  the  resolution  to  leave  the 
vessel.  When  they  reached  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  where  he  had  determined  to  land,  he  took  his 
"kist"  and  his  leave.  His  shipmates  rowed  him  and  his  box  ashore, 
bade  him  an  affectionate  farewell,  and  left  him  to  himself.  He  had 
brought  ashore  with  him  his  gun  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammunition, 
linen,  bedding,  chest  and  clothes,  kettle,  flip-can,  hatchet,  tobacco, 
knife,  bible,  and  a  few  books.  After  the  first  feelings  of  melancholy 
had  worn  off,  he  set  himself  vigorously  to  work,  built  two  small  houses 
to  live  in,  and  made  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  could.  Juan 
Fernandez  is  larger  than  the  island  of  Bute,  and  abounds  in  scenes  of 
natural  beauty.  There  are  deep-water  bays  which  afford  good  harbours, 
rugged  and  picturesque  mountains  give  grandeur  to  the  scenery,  whilst 
the  beautiful  verdant  valleys  are  intersected  by  many  streams.  Num- 
bers of  wild  goats  and  other  animals  ran  among  the  rocks,  and  there 
was  abundance  of  food- bearing  trees  and  plants,  besides  the  shell -fish 
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on  the  shore,  to  provide  a  living  for  the  solitary  occupant.  By  constant 
exercise  he  became  so  fleet  of  foot  that  he  could  run  down  and  capture 
the  wild  goats  or  other  swift  animals  with  ease.  The  pimento  tree,  of 
which  there  was  a  very  abundant  growth,  and  which  gives  a  bright 
ilame,  afforded  him  both  fuel  and  light.  In  his  leisure  hours  he 
trained  kids  and  kittens  to  dance  together  and  to  perform  many  little 
tricks.  Thus  four  years  passed  away,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
ardent  desire  to  leave  his  lonely  island.  Captain  Woodes  Rogers  came 
to  Juan  Fernandez  for  victuals  (February,  1709),  and  found  him 
clothed  in  goat's  skins.  He  received  those  who  landed  with  great 
excitement  and  kindness,  and  gave  them  good  entertainment  of  goafs 
flesh,  cabbages,  &c.  Woodes  Rogers  was  on  a  privateering  cruise,  and 
Dampier,  the  chief  of  the  former  expedition,  was  now  acting  with  him 
in  the  subordinate  capacity  of  pilot,  his  previous  cruise  having  proved 
a  failure.  Straddling  had  been  even  more  unfortunate,  for  not  long 
after  Selkirk's  leaving  her  the  Cinque  Ports  was  wrecked,  and  all 
hands  lost  except  Straddling  and  seven  men.  They  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  we  never  hear  of  Straddling  again.  Dampier 
now  recommended  Selkirk  as  having  been  "the  best  man  on  board  the 
Cinque  Ports"  and  Woodes  Rogers  appointed  him  sailing-master,  so  he 
bade  adieu  to  his  island  domain.  This  privateering  expedition  was  a 
vtTy  profitable  one.  By  plundering  the  enemies  of  England  on  land 
and  sea  for  a  year  or  two,  a  mint  of  coin  was  collected,  and  when  they 
returned  to  London  in  1711,  after  sailing  round  the  world,  Selkirk's 
share  was  £800.  Daniel  Defoe  fell  in  with  him  about  Wapping,  and 
out  of  his  interesting  story,  some  years  after  he  wrote  the  grand  romance 
of  ' '  Robinson  Crusoe."  He  penned  the  tale  during  the  time  he  lived  in 
the  town  of  Gateshead- on -Tyne. 

One  Sabbath  morning  in  the  spring  of  1712,  just  as  the  Largo  kirk 
bells  had  rung  in,  Selkirk  appeared  at  his  father's  house  door.  No  one 
being  within,  he  followed  his  family  to  the  church.  The  stranger's 
late  entrance  and  his  gold-laced  clothes  attracted  the  attention  of  all, 
and  his  frequent  glances  to  where  his  family  sat  aroused  their  interest. 
His  old  mother  gazed  intently  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  crying  out — 
'Its  Sandie,  it's  Sandie,"  tottered  to  his  embrace.  The  over-joyed 
Selkirks  left  the  church  in  a  body,  and  the  service  thus  interrupted 
was  resumed. 

After  a  while  Alexander  began  to  avoid  society,  and  used  to  spend 
whole  days  alone,  wandering  about  the  Keil's  Den,  fishing  in  Largo 
bay  in  a  boat  he  had  bought  for  himself,  or  among  the  cliffs  at  Kin- 
eraig  Point.  Behind  his  father's  house  the  garden  rose  to  a  height 
commanding  a  tine  view.  Here,  in  imitation  of  his  old  life,  he  made 
a  bower  or  cave,  and  he  trained  two  cats  to  dance  and  perform  little 
feats  like  the  companions  of  his  island  solitude. 

Among  his  wanderings  in  the  Keil's  Den  he  happened,  however,  to 
meet  a  certain  Sophia  Bruce,  and  the  current  of  his  life  was  changed. 
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A  mutual  attachment  was  formed,  and,  being  shy  to  acknowledge  his 
new  experience,  the  two  eloped  from  Largo  to  London.  At  this  time 
he  would  be  about  forty  years  old,  and  we  find  him  making  a  will 
(January,  1717)  in  favour  of  Sophia;  but  she  must  have  died  soon  after, 
for  he  was  married  near  Plymouth  to  Frances  Candis,  a  widow,  and  by 
another  will  (dated  12th  December,  1720),  he  bequeathed  all  his 
property  to  her.  At  this  time  he  was  lieutenant  of  His  Majesty's 
Ship  Weymouth,  on  board  which  vessel  he  died  abroad  in  1723.  His 
widow  soon  found  a  third  husband,  and  as  Frances  Hall  she  proved  the 
will  of  her  deceased  spouse  Selkirk  on  5th  December,  1723,  whereby 
she  swept  away  almost  everything  he  possessed.  He  had  bought  the 
family  house  for  his  father;  it  and  a  few  relics  of  his  solitude  alone 
escaped  her  clutches.  His  drinking-cup  and  chest  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  Antiquarian  Museum,  Edinburgh;  the  former  was  given  by  his 
grand-nephew,  and  the  chest  was  purchased  for  forty  guineas  by  Sir 
David  Baxter,  Kilmaron,  and  presented  to  the  Museum.  His  musket 
is  still  carefully  preserved  in  Largo.  The  old  house  has  been  pulled 
down,  but  another  erected  on  its  site  is  still,  or  was  lately,  in  the 
possession  and  occupation  of  the  descendants  of  his  brother  John.  The 
railway  runs  along  the  top  of  the  garden.  The  ' '  Robinson  Crusoe"  hotel, 
at  the  water-mouth  of  Largo,  is  a  tribute  to  his  memory.* 

The  Kirkton  or  Upper  Largo  is  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and 
up  the  brae.  The  population  is  engaged  in  trading  and 
agriculture.  An  eminent  man  claimed  as  a  native  was  Sir 
John  Leslie,  the  great  mathematician  and  natural  philo- 
sopher. He  was  born  here  in  1766,  and  came  back  to  spend 
his  honourable  old  age  at  his  country  seat  of  Coates  not  far 
off,  where  he  died  in  1832. 

There  is  an  hospital  at  Upper  Largo  for  twelve  old  men  of 
the  name  of  Wood,  founded  in  1659  by  a  descendant  of 
Sir  Andrew  Wood.  The  Parish  Church  is  a  quaint-looking 
edifice,  with  Gothic  windows,  and  a  spire  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  roof.  It  is  very  ancient,  but  was  partly 
rebuilt  in  1817,  and  was  renovated  recently  by  Sir  John 
Gilmour  of  Montrave.  Largo  House  stands  on  the  old 
grounds  of  the  great  admiral. 

Sie  Andrew  Wood  of  Laego. 

Sir  Andrew  Wood,  admiral  of  the  Scottish  fleet,  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Largo.  A  poor  sailor  boy,  he  became  a  rich  merchant 
skipper  of  Leith.  He  fought  his  own  way  at  sea  with  such  bravery 
that  he  defeated  fleets  of  England  and  Portugal,  besides  pirates  of 
other  countries,  and  received  knighthood  from  James  III.,  a  king  who 
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ever  loved  to  encourage  the  middle  classes,  and  to  raise  them  among 
the  proud  feudal  barons.  The  king  also  conferred  upon  him  the  noble 
barony  of  Largo,  where  Sir  Andrew  built  a  great  castle  by  the  hands 
of  pirates  whom  he  had  captured,  and  whose  hard  work  he  made  the 
price  of  their  liberty.  The  town  of  Largo  flourished  under  his  pro- 
tecting care,  and  Woodshaven  was  called  after  him.  The  admiral's 
coat-of-arms  bore  two  ships  in  full  sail  under  an  oak  tree,  in 
memory  of  his  defence  of  Dumbarton  against  an  English  squadron  in 
1481.  He  and  his  tars  fought  at  Sauchie  for  his  unfortunate 
sovereign,  James  III.,  against  the  rebellious  nobles,  and  afterwards, 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  young  king  James  IV.  and  the  insurgent 
lords,  he  denounced  their  conduct  in  bold  and  strong  terms,  whilst 
promising  to  serve  the  young  monarch  as  faithfully  as  he  had  served 
his  father.  The  nobles  sought  revenge,  but  such  was  the  reputation 
of  Sir  Andrew  Wood  for  skill  and  bravery  that  no  Scottish  naval  force, 
however  strong,  would  dare  to  attack  him. 

Five  English  pirates  had  entered  the  Clyde  and  committed  great 
havoc  among  the  shipping  there,  and  James  IV.  at  this  crisis  com- 
missioned Wood  to  take  steps  of  defence  against  them.  Sir  Andrew 
discovered  the  Englishmen  at  anchor  off  Dunbar  (1489),  and  he  gained 
a  great  victory  over  them  in  the  firth,  between  the  Isle  of  May  and  the 
Bass  Rock.  With  his  two  ships,  the  Flower  and  the  Yelloic  Caravel, 
he  attacked  this  very  superior  force,  and  by  skilful  seamanship  raked 
his  enemy  repeatedly.  The  battle  was  fought  by  moonlight,  and  lasted 
all  night.  After  hours  of  deadly  combat,  during  which  the  ships  were 
lashed  together,  the  English  surrendered.  Their  vessels  were  brought 
into  Leith,  with  the  blue  cross  of  Scotland  flying  over  them  in  triumph. 

Not  long  after  (1490)  he  encountered  a  still  stronger  force,  under  Sir 
Stephen  Bull,  who  had  been  sent  by  Henry  VII.  to  avenge  this  defeat. 
Bull,  with  three  large  ships,  waited  behind  the  Isle  of  May  for  Sir 
Andrew,  who  was  expected  back  to  Fife,  and  on  his  appearance  a 
terrible  engagement  ensued.  The  fisher-folk  of  Crail  watched  the 
conflict  all  the  Sabbath  day  in  terror  from  the  top  of  their  old  church 
tower,  and  at  night  could  see  Sir  Andrew's  two  Scottish  ships,  sur- 
rounded by  the  English  vessels,  drifting  far  out  to  the  German  Ocean  in 
hot  and  furious  battle. 

"  By  this,"  says  Pitscottie,  "  the  sun  began  to  rise  and  shine  bright 
on  the  sails,  so  the  English  ships  appeared  very  awful  in  the  sight  of 
the  Scots,  by  reason  their  ships  were  great  and  strong,  axd  well 
furnished  with  great  artillery.  But  the  Scots,  nothing  effeired  there- 
with, came  stoutly  forward  upon  the  wind  side  upon  Captain  Bull,  and 
clipped  fra  hand,  and  fought  there  fra  the  rising  of  the  sun  till  the 
going  down  of  the  same,  in  the  long  summer  s  day,  while  all  the  men 
and  women  that  dwelt  on  the  coast  side  stood  and  beheld  the  fighting, 
whilk  was  terrible  to  see." 

Next  morning  three  of  the  ships  were  stranded  on  the  Forfar  snore, 
all  were  in  a  dismantled  condition,  but  victory  again  remained  with 
Scotland.      Sir  Stephen  Bull  and  the  surviving  officers  were  brought 
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captives  to  Dundee.  The  king  sent  them  back  to  Henry  VII.,  with 
the  message  that  he  had  as  manly  men  in  Scotland  as  there  were  in 
England,  and  therefore  he  need  send  no  more  captains  on  such  errands. 

Sir  Andrew  Wood  lived  to  extreme  old  age  in  the  reign  of  James  V. 
From  the  north  gate  of  his  castle  he  had  a  canal  cut  through  a  wooded 
hollow,  and  along  this  he  was  rowed  every  Sabbath  to  Largo  Kirk  by 
some  of  his  old  sailors.  When  he  died  the  remains  of  the  gallant  old 
commander  were  conveyed  by  torchlight  in  the  same  way  to  their  last 
resting-place,  where  his  tomb  may  yet  be  seen. 

The  bed  of  the  canal,  with  old  trees  lining  its  banks,  may  still  be 
traced.  The  track  from  the  north  garden  wall  is  quite  distinct  to  this 
day. 

Sir  Andrew's  son  was  one  of  the  courtiers  present  at  the  melancholy 
scene  of  the  death  of  James  V.  at  Falkland,  and  his  grandson  was  one 
of  the  first  noblemen  to  embrace  the  Protestant  faith  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Largo  House  was  built  in  1750.  One  only  of  the  round  towers 
remains  of  Sir  Andrew's  great  fortalice.  It  now  forms  part  of  the 
garden  wall,  and  bears  the  inscription  in  marble — "These  are  the 
remains  of  the  Royal  Residence,  granted  with  the  lands  of  Largo  by 
James  III.  to  his  admiral  Sir  Andrew  Wood." 

They  were  acquired  in  1661  by  a  descendant,  Admiral  Sir  Alexander 
Durham,  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr  George  Johnston  of  Lathrisk. 

There  are  some  grand  specimens  of  trees  in  the  grounds  at  Largo 
House.  Two  beautiful  limes  in  the  old  garden  both  measure,  at  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  over  fourteen  feet  in  circumference.  On  the  top  of 
the  lofty  garden  walls,  and  along  their  base,  a  number  of  curious  old 
medicinal  plants  still  flourish  from  year  to  year,  relics  of  the  time 
when  the  druggist's  shop  was  kept  in  a  man's  own  "  kail-yard." 


Largo  Law. 

"  When  Largo  Law  the  mist  doth  bear, 
Let  Kelly  Law  for  storms  prepare." 

The  ascent  of  Largo  Law  makes  a  delightful  outing,  as 
the  summit  commands  a  magnificent  view.  It  has  a 
double  top,  and  the  hill  is  composed  of  a  basaltic  clinkstone ; 
in  height  it  is  965  feet. 

Across  the  firth,  ten  miles  off,  is  the  sister  sentinel  of  the 
Forth,  North  Berwick  Law,  which  Hugh  Miller  describes  as 
"  immensely  more  huge  than  the  hugest  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids,  and  ....  scarce  less  regularly  pyramidal 
in  its  outline."  The  Bass  Bock  presents  a  more  picturesque 
contour.     What   a  history  has  that  dark  rock !     Volumes 
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liave  been  written  on  it.  The  Bass  was  the  last  spot  in 
Britain  that  held  out  for  the  Stuart  cause.  A  handful  of 
Jacobites  captured  and  defended  it  for  nearly  three  years 
(1691  to  1694)  against  all  the  attacking  forces  of  William 
III. ;  but  it  is  more  associated  in  our  minds  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  Covenanters. 

As  our  eye  wanders  over  the  prospect  we  involuntarily 
recall  Sir  Walter's  description  of  the  same  scene,  although 
we  are  looking  at  it  from  a  different  point.  Marmion's 
view  was  from  the  south. 

"  Yonder  the  hills  of  Fife  you  saw, 
Here  Preston  Bay  and  Berwick  Law  ; 
And  broad  between  them  rolled 
The  gallant  Firth  the  eye  might  note, 
Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float 
Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold." 

And  Delta  has  also  bequeathed  the  following  lines :- — 

"  Traced  like  a  map  the  landscape  lies 

In  cultured  beauty,  stretching  wide. 
There  Pentland's  green  acclivities — 

There  ocean  with  its  azure  tide — 
There  Arthur's  Seat,  and  gleaming  through, 

Thy  southern  wing,  Dunedin  blue  ! 
While  in  the  orient,  Lammers'  daughters, 

A  distant  giant  range,  are  seen — 
North  Berwick  Law  with  cone  of  green, 

And  Bass  among  the  waters." 


ELIE  AND  EAELSFEEEY. 

"  Ah  !  what  pleasant  visions  haunt  me 
As  I  gaze  upon  the  sea  ! 
All  the  old  romantic  legends, 
All  my  dreams  comeback  to  me." — Longfellow. 

Elie  and  Earlsferry  sit  so  close  together  beside  their 
little  bay,  about  five  miles  east  from  Largo,  that  they  look 
like  one  town.  Earlsferry  is  the  elder,  Elie  the  younger 
and  more  run-after  sister  of  the  two — in  fact,  the  most 
favoured  and  frequented  of  all  the  Fife  summer  resorts. 
Yet  Elie  is  not  at  all  a  "  stuck-up  "  place.  Some  years  ago 
the  Scotsman  described  its  beauties  and  the  primitiveness 
of  its  people  as  "A  Find  in  Fife."     "My  find  is  a  place 
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where  there  is  peace,  plenty,  pleasure,  pure  air,  great 
natural  beauty,  civility,  ease,  and  abundant  means  of 
enjoyment.  .  .  .  .  A  sea-bathing  place  without  the 
fuss,  bother,  and  pretentiousness  of  town,  where  you  may 
wear  the  same  loose  coat  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  as 
you  wore  in  the  morning  ;  where  your  wife  does  not  have 
to  dress  for  evening  parade ;"  where  there  is  no  "  theatre 
and  no  German  band,"  &c. 

Elie  has  wide,  clean  streets,  is  sheltered  from  the  east 
and  north,  basaltic  rocks  at  either  extremity  protect  the 
bay.  The  primitiveness  is  partly  gone,  but  the  beauties 
remain  to  delight  all  comers  ;  its  links  are  as  breezy  as 
ever,  and  the  theatre  and  German  band  have  not  yet  made 
their  appearance. 

Behind  the  harbour  there  is  deep  water  for  swimming 
and  diving  in — so  deep,  indeed,  beside  these  rocks  that  large 
vessels  steam  close  up  to  them,  and  land  or  receive  hund- 
reds of  passengers,  by  gangways,  when  there  is  not  sufficient 
depth  of  water  at  the  pier.  The  crescent  of  beautiful  sand 
is  the  ladies'  exclusive  bathing-place,  where  also,  at  low 
water,  little  folks  can  dig  and  delve  and  carry  on  all  kinds 
of  civil  engineering  to  their  hearts'  content.  At  the  little 
points  or  horns  of  the  land  are  dark  reefs,  among  whose 
crevices  and  hollows  the  sea  at  every  ebb  leaves  things — 
living,  creeping,  and  swimming  innumerable — fishes,  sea- 
weeds (or  rather  sea-flowers),  anemones,  and  "partans,"  to 
watch  whose  ways  is  real  enjoyment. 

Elie  was  formerly  called  Ardross,  and  it  was  then  built 
on  dykes  of  black  round  stones  within  sea-water  mark. 
A  Gaelic  word  Elach,  meaning  out  of  the  water,  is  thought 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  name.  Before  the  dyke  was  built 
Elie  was  an  island  at  high  water,  and  it  is  still  spoken  of 
as  the  Elie.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Danes  made  a  landing 
and  fought  a  battle  in  this  locality  in  early  times,  before 
the  year  1033.  At  the  N.W.  corner  of  Earlsferry  House  a 
range  of  Danish  tombs,  and  a  great  many  bones  of  full- 
grown  men,  have  been  discovered.  In  an  underground 
building  at  Ardross,  also,  several  stone  coffins  were  found. 
Tradition   says  that  Macduff,   when  a  fugitive  from  Mac- 
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beth,  hid  in  Kincraig  Cave  whilst  a  vessel  was  being  made 
ready  for  him,  and  that  he  sailed  from  Earlsferry  (which 
thus  got  the  name),  Lady  Macduff  making  good  the  defence 
of  the  castle  until  she  saw  her  husband's  sail  well  across 
the  firth,  when  she  pointed  it  out  in  triumph  to  the 
baffled  Macbeth.  This  castle  is  said  to  have  stood  at 
Bires,  now  a  farm-house,  west  of  Balcarres.  The  murder 
of  Macduff's  wife  and  children  did  not  take  place  until 
some  time  afterwards,  and  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  is  said 
to  have  been  near  Oulross.  Macduff  had  several  castles  in 
the  county  ;  the  Thane's  Castle  at  Wemyss  may  have  been 
built  by  him  after  his  return  from  England,  or  by  some 
succeeding  Thane. 

The  ruins  still  stand  at  Earlsferry  Point,  of  an  hospital, 
founded  during  William  the  Lion's  reign,  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  wayfarers  when  crossing  the  firth,  and  there  is  another 
at  North  Berwick,  which  was  in  connection.  There  was  no 
town  here  then,  but  between  1223  and  1250,  when  either 
Alexander  II.  or  III.  was  on  the  throne,  Earlsferry  as  a 
town  came  into  existence.  The  earliest  charter  was  acci- 
dentally burned  in  Edinburgh  ;  a  new  one  granted  by  James 
IV.  states  that  "  Earlsferry  was  of  all  past  memory  of  man 
a  royal  burgh,"  &c.  It  has  long  ceased  to  claim  the 
privileges  and  expenses  of  royalty.  The  population  is  only 
286  now.  The  harbour  of  Elie  was  made  about  1586,  and 
it  became  a  free  burgh,  port,  and  haven,  Crail  giving  over 
its  rights  of  superiority.  A  charter  was  granted  to  the 
port  of  Elie  in  1601  ;  since  that  time  Earlsferry  declined. 
The  pier  at  Elie  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  lords  of 
the  manor.  Although  there  is  such  fine  harbourage,  very 
little  fishing  is  carried  on  at  either  place.  Tradition  says 
the  industry  received  a  great  blow — that  during  a  fearful 
storm  all  the  boats  of  Earlsferry  were  lost,  and  the  whole 
fishing  population  perished.  History  records  a  great  storm 
during  the  regency  of  Morton  on  August  17,  1579,  and  the 
loss  of  sixty  boats  near  Dunbar,  and  this  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  same  calamity. 

Both  the  Parish  and  Free  Churches  are  somewhat  unique 
in   appearance,  the  former  especially,  with  its  rounded  or 
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octagonal  steeple.  There  is  a  good  Public  Library  in  Elie, 
open  daily,  and  containing  3000  volumes.  The  big  house 
at  the  harbour  was  formerly  an  excise  store  for  keeping 
bonded  spirits. 

The  four  promontories  at  the  east  corner  of  Largo  Bay 
are  Euddon  Point,  furthest  west;  next,  Kincraig  Head, 
where  Alexander  Selkirk  used  to  come  and  fish,  and  with 
Macduff's  Cave  below,  besides  other  caverns  which,  in 
later  times,  were  great  smuggling  haunts ;  Shell  Bay  is 
formed  by  Kincraig  and  Euddon  Points  ;  the  Chapel  Ness 
or  Earlsferry  Point  is  at  the  west  end  of  Earlsferry;  and 
furthest  east  is  Elie  Ness  or  Sauchor  Point,  where  women 
used  to  make  a  living  by  gathering  garnets,  and  where  they 
still  may  be  found. 

Kincraig  Braes  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea  beach  to  a  height 
of  200  feet.  There  is  a  sheer  precipice  of  150  feet  of  black 
stone,  which  time  and  the  elements  have  broken  into  spires 
and  arches  of  rock  and  hollowed  into  caverns  underneath. 
The  rock  is  a  trap  formation,  and  the  highest  point,  about  two 
miles  from  Elie,  affords  a  splendid  view.  The  most  distant 
cape  in  sight  in  the  west  is  Pettycur,  with  Burntisland  Binn 
Hill  rising  above  it.  The  other  distinct  head  is  Dysart 
Point.  If  your  eyesight  is  very  good  you  may  u  pick  up  " 
the  steeple  of  Markinch  in  the  same  line  as  Leven  Parish 
Kirk,  but  about  ten  miles  distant  ;  the  Lomond  Hills  are  a 
point  or  two  further  north,  and  Largo  Law  is  close  at  hand. 
The  Gourlays  have  been  in  possession  of  Kincraig  for  six 
centuries.  The  first  of  the  family  came  from  England 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion. 

Close  by  the  railway  beside  Elie,  and  finely  wooded,  is 
Elie  House,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Bairds,  the  coal 
and  iron  kings,  but  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Anstruthers. 
Previous  to  its  erection,  Ardross  Castle,  now  a  picturesque 
ruin  nearer  the  sea,  one  mile  east  from  Elie,  was  the  family 
home.     The  coast  in  this  direction  is  deeply  caverned. 

Elie  forms  a  convenient  centre  for  many  pleasant  excur- 
sions. Largo  (five  miles),  with  Sir  Andrew  Wood's  tower  ; 
the  Standing  Stanes  of  Lundin  (six  and  three-quarter  miles), 
and  Largo   Law    (six  miles),   on    the   west   side  ;    and   St 
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Monance  (two  miles),  with  its  quaint  kirk  and  ruined  castle, 
and  Pittenweem  (three  miles),  on  the  east,  are  all  within 
easy  walking  distance,  whilst  the  railway  is  available  for 
those  of  stiff er  joints.  A  sail  to  the  Isle  of  May  (ten 
miles)  during  fine  weather  is  very  enjoyable.  Pleasure 
steamboats  from  Leith  make  occasional  trips  to  Elie  and 
the  Bass  Eock  or  the  Isle  of  May. 

In  August,  1715,  the  Earl  of  Mar  landed  at  Elie  from  a 
small  coaling  vessel  before  raising  the  standard  of  rebellion 
in  the  Highlands.  He  found  ready  conspirators  among  the 
Fife  lairds.  Elie  and  Earlsferry  were  two  of  the  ports 
chosen  by  the  Jacobites  for  their  midnight  crossing  of  the 
Forth  some  months  after.     (See  page  7.) 

During  the  '45  rising,  the  Fife  Tories  adopted  a  waiting 
policy.  Some  of  the  Whig  gentry,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  so  enthusiastic  for  the  Government  that  they  rowed 
over  from  Pittenweem  to  Prestonpans,  expecting  to  see 
the  Highlanders  defeated  by  Sir  John  Cope.  We  can 
imagine  their  hasty  retreat  when  it  suddenly  dawned  upon 
them  that  the  wrong  side  had  got  the  upper  hand. 

KlLCONQUHAR. 

Kilconquhar  is  the  name  of  the  parish  in  which  Earls- 
ferry is  situated.  It  contains,  besides,  the  villages  of 
Kilconquhar,  Oolinsburgh,  Barnyards,  and  Largoward.  A 
narrow  parish,  it  stretches  far  inland,  and  has  more  than 
1000  acres  under  wood.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Conacher,  whose  cell  or  kil  was  here.  It  is  spoken  of 
generally  in  Fife  as  Kinneucher. 

Kilconquhar  Loch  is  oval  in  shape,  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  by  woods  on  three  sides.  It  is 
overlooked  by  the  Parish  Church,  whose  tall  square  tower 
throws  a  shadow  on  the  loch's  placid  surface,  where  a 
number  of  swans  may  generally  be  seen.  There  are  two 
islands,  which  are  great  haunts  of  wild  fowl.  A  famous 
witch  was  drowned  in  the  loch. 

Kilconquhar  House  is  the  seat  of  the  Bethunes.  Sir 
Trotter  Bethune,  Bart.,  in  1878,  proved  before  the  House 
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of  Lords  his  right  to  the  peerage.  His  titles  now  are  Earl 
of  Lindsay,  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  &c. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century  the  master  of  these 
lands  was  Adam  of  Kilconquhar.  He  died,  leaving  a 
young  and  lovely  widow,  the  Countess  of  Carrick.  This 
lady  was  out  hunting  one  day,  when  her  path  was  crossed 
by  a  young  knight,  who  had  just  returned  from  Palestine. 
He  saluted  the  lady  according  to  the  manner  of  the  time, 
when  she  invited  him  to  join  her  party.  Upon  his  declin- 
ing, she  seized  his  horse's  bridle,  and  with  gentle  force  led 
him  a  prisoner  to  her  castle.  A  day  or  two  after  the 
knight  and  the  captivating  widow  were  married.  The  son  of 
this  romantic  match  was  King  Eobert  the  Bruce.  We  suppose 
the  moral  of  the  story  may  be  pointed  in  the  words  of  old 
Weller,  "Beware  of  widders" ;  and  yet  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  Scotland  that  Eobert  Bruce  had  such  a  bold 
and  resolute  mother  to  draw  his  determination  from. 

After  Culloden,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Colin sburgh,  a 
Whig  laird  proposed  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Bethune  of  Kilconquhar,  who  was  the  person  this  obnoxious 
toast  was  intended  to  annoy,  drank  it,  and  then  proposed 
the  health  of  Sibbald,  a  butcher  of  Colinsburgh.  The 
Whig  demurred.  "Sir!"  thundered  Bethune,  "I've  drunk 
your  butcher,  and  by  heaven,  sir,  you  drink  mine,  or  out 
you  go  by  the  window!" 

Balcarres. 

On  the  high  ground  behind  Colinsburgh,  and  about 
three  miles  from  Elie,  stands  the  commodious  old  house  of 
Balcarres,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford.  It  was 
built  in  the  Flemish  and  Scottish  gothic  style,  and  still 
retains  this  character.  The  beautiful  terraced  gardens  were 
laid  out  by  the  late  gardener,  Mr  Eobert  Adamson,  and  are 
considered  second  only  to  those  of  Drummond  Castle. 
Balcarres  has  interesting  associations :  the  old  house  and 
its  owners  or  occupants  would  afford  material  for  many  a 
romance.  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  the  authoress  of  the 
touching  ballad   of   "  Auld  Eobin   Gray/'   was  born   here 
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in  the  year  1750,  a  daughter  of  the  noble  line  of  the 
Lindsays — "the  light  Lindsays,  of  Norman  descent." 
Except  during  an  occasional  visit  to  Edinburgh,  her  girl- 
hood's days  were  spent  at  Balcarres.  Her  poetic  inspiration 
would  be  quickened  as  she  gazed  upon  the  sun  setting 
behind  Largo  Law,  kindling  the  waters  of  the  firth  into 
liquid  fire,  and  casting  a  lingering  gleam  on  the  Bass 
with  its  sombre  memories.  When  twenty  years  of  age, 
she  composed  the  famous  ballad  in  "  her  own  little  room, 
reached  by  a  winding  stair,  and  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  little  loch  of  Balcarres  and  of  the  open  firth.' ' 
Eobin  Gray,  whose  name  she  immortalised,  was  the  old 
herd  at  Balcarres.  She  wrote  other  verses  at  various 
times,  but  the  plaintive  recital  of  Jeannie's  troubles  is 
her  masterpiece.  In  1797  Lady  Anne  accompanied  her 
husband,  Mr  Andrew  Barnard,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  her  sprightly  gentle  manners,  and  elevated  mental 
powers,  were  a  great  help  to  him  in  his  official  work  under 
the  government.  They  returned  to  England  about  1802, 
and  six  years  later  Mr  Barnard  died.  Lady  Anne  lived  to 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  and  died  in  London  in  1825. 

We  can  allude  to  only  three  of  the  Earls  of  Balcarres — 
to  Lady  Anne's  father  (the  5th) ;  her  grandfather  (the  3rd)  : 
and  her  great-grandfather  (the  1st).  The  last-mentioned 
was  Alexander,  first  Earl  of  Balcarres.  He  was  an  adherent 
of  the  covenant  in  1638,  and  commanded  a  raw  regiment 
of  horse  which  shared  in  the  defeat  at  Alford  by  Montrose 
in  1 645.  At  Kilsyth  he  seconded  General  Baillie's  views  as 
to  the  conducting  of  the  engagement,  but  their  wiser 
councils  being  over-ruled,  disaster  ensued.  In  1647  he 
broke  with  the  Covenanters  when  they  surrendered  Charles 
I.  to  the  Parliamentarians,  and  he  supported  the  cause  of 
Charles  II.  most  ardently.  After  Cromwell  had  overcome 
the  young  king's  troops  at  Dunbar.  Inverkeithing,  and 
Worcester,  the  Earl  still  kept  the  field,  and  was  the  last  of 
all  to  succumb  to  Oliver's  invincible  force.  He  died  abroad 
(aged  only  41)  in  1659,  just  before  the  Eestoration,  and 
was  buried  in  Balcarres  chapel.  His  widow  became  the 
wife  of  Archibald  of  Argyll,  who  was  afterwards  executed, 
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but  who  escaped  from  Edinburgh  Castle,  after  his  first 
apprehension  in  1681,  by  the  help  of  Lady  Sophia  Lindsay, 
his  daughter-in-law.  Argyle  followed  her  from  prison  dis- 
guised as  her  page.  On  passing  the  sentinel  he  was  so 
agitated  as  to  drop  the  lady's  gown,  when,  with  ready 
presence  of  mind,  she  snatched  it  up  from  the  mud,  threw 
it  in  his  face,  and,  with  many  reproaches  of  u  careless  loun," 
so  besmeared  him  that  his  features  were  not  recognised. 
He  escaped  to  Holland,  but,  upon  the  defeat  of  his  rebellion 
in  1685,  he  was  seized  again  and  executed. 

Colin,  second  son  of  Balcarres,  and  who  became  the 
Third  Earl,  went  abroad,  and  was  affianced  to  a  young 
lady  of  high  rank  in  the  Netherlands,  Mauritia  de  Nassau. 
When  the  marriage  morning  came  and  the  guests  had 
assembled,  Colin  did  not  appear,  but  the  thoughtless 
bridegroom  was  found  at  home  enjoying  his  breakfast  and 
attired  in  his  dressing-gown.  Not  until  the  long-delayed 
ceremony  was  actually  taking  place  did  he  discover  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  wedding  ring.  A  friend  slipped  one 
into  his  hand  to  serve  for  the  occasion,  but  when  the 
marriage  was  over  the  bride  perceived  that  it  was  a 
mourning  ring  with  a  death's  head  and  cross-bones  engraved 
upon  it.  She  was  so  much  shocked  that  she  fainted,  and 
afterwards,  convinced  that  it  was  an  evil  omen,  she  ex- 
pressed her  belief  that  she  would  not  survive  the  year. 
Unhappily  her  fears  were  verified,  the  poor  girl  died  within 
that  time.  The  widower  went  to  sea,  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.),  and 
along  with  him  fought  the  Dutchmen.  At  this  time  James 
had  a  good  reputation  for  bravery :  he  paid  Balcarres  several 
visits  :  his  barge  used  to  anchor  in  Elie  roadstead,  and  two 
apartments  in  the  house  are  known  as  the  duke's  rooms.* 
On  one  of  these  visits  the  Duke  connived  at  the  elopement, 
against  her  father's  wishes,  of  an  Elie  damsel  with  one  of 
the  sailors  of  the  royal  yacht.  The  curate  of  Kilconquhar 
married  the  young  couple.  To  deceive  the  town  folk  and 
to  save  appearance,  for  James  was  supposed  not  to  know 
what  was  going  on,  the  bride  was  smuggled  on  board  ship 

*An  apartment  in  Balcarres  house,  known  as  Cromwell's  room,  was  slept  in  by 
the  Protector. 
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in  a  barrel,  the  coxswain  telling  the  onlookers  that  it  was  a 
swan  they  were  taking  from  Kilconquhar  Loch  to  Holyrood. 
The  incident  has  been  commemorated  in  song  : — 

'*  At  Elie  lies  a  gallant  barge, 

And  her  sails  are  white  as  snaw, 
With  the  royal  standard  at  her  mast, 
And  her  gilded  sides  and  a'. 
Sing  a',  and  sing  a',  sing  Elie  leddies  a' ; 
Bewaur  the  Duke  o'  York's  lads  when  they  come  here  awa\ 


They  stowed  the  maiden  in  a  cask, 
And  bore  her  from  the  shore  ; 

And  its  fare-ye-weel  my  father's  house, 
And  Elie  evermore." 


Colinsburgh  was  built  by,  and  called  after,  this  same 
Earl.  At  the  revolution,  when  James  II.  went  to  the 
wall,  he  was  arrested  before  he  could  draw  a  sword  for  his 
king.  He  lay  a  prisoner  in  Edinburgh  Castle  whilst 
Killiecrankie  was  being  fought  and  won,  and  the  mysterious 
apparition  of  Viscount  Dundee  to  his  imprisoned  comrade, 
Balcarres,  at  the  very  hour  of  his  death  at  Killiecrankie, 
has  been  an  often  told  story. 

The  Earl  was  an  old  man  in  1715,  but  was  out  for  the 
Stuarts  in  the  rising  of  that  year.  After  its  collapse  he 
received  a  pardon  through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  The  Government  must  have  continued  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  dangerous  character,  for  a  single  soldier 
was  appointed  to  watch  him  constantly.  Tradition  still 
exists  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  old  Earl  skating  on 
Kilconquhar  Loch  with  the  attendant  soldier,  although  the 
reason  of  the  guard  is  not  remembered  now. 

A  little  way  along  the  coast,  at  St  Monance,  is  Newark 
Castle,  which  we  shall  come  to  by-and-bye.  A  handsome 
young  Jacobite  was  sheltered  and  hidden  there  by  a  young 
lady  after  the  rising  of  1715.  In  that  year  James,  second 
son  of  Earl  Colin,  afterwards  Fifth  Earl,  was  a  naval 
officer  of  experience,  and,  very  much  against  his  own 
wishes,  joined  his  father  in  the  rebellion.  Once  embarked, 
his  skill  and  courage  were  conspicuous  in  that  badly 
managed  enterprise.     When  the  Jacobites  were  scattered, 
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he  found  a  tender  friend  in  one  of  the  Anstruther  family, 
who  proved  her  regard  for  him  by  hiding  him  in  an  upper 
room  communicating  with  her  own  apartment  in  Newark 
Castle.  In  order  to  procure  him  victuals  she  feigned  an 
enormous  appetite,  pretending  that  her  desire  for  food  was 
so  insatiable  that  she  must  take  her  meals  in  privacy. 

Through  the  influence  of  relatives  Lindsay  was  par- 
doned. He  entered  the  British  arm}',  and  fought  through 
the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries.  In  gratitude  for  the 
clemency  received  in  1716,  he  refused  to  join  in  the 
'45  rebellion,  although  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
Stuarts.  It  is  surely  less  to  his  credit  that,  after 
experiencing  such  devotion  from  the  fair  sex,  we  find  this 
Earl  an  old  bachelor  about  1750. 

He  seems  to  have  made  hasty  amends,  however,  for  one 
day  at  Moffat,  being  bantered  by  a  dowager  lady,  who  was 
introducing  him  to  a  bevy  of  young  beauties,  as  to  which 
of  them  he  would  marry,  he  ran  his  eye  along  the  group, 
and,  making  a  rapid  choice,  said,  "  This  one." 

He  afterwards  showed  that  he  was  quite  in  earnest ;  but 
he  wTas  sixty,  and  the  young  lady,  Miss  Dalrymple,  only 
twenty-three.  She  gave  him  a  decided  "  nay,"  the  effect 
of  which  was  that  the  Earl  fell  sick.  He  made  a  will 
bequeathing  half  of  his  possession  to  the  object  of  his 
love,  who,  happening  to  hear  of  his  magnanimity,  relented, 
and  upon  his  recovery  they  were  married.  They  had 
eleven  children,  and  the  eldest  was  Lady  Anne,  who  wrote 
"  Auld  Eobin  Gray." 

In  1848  the  earldoms  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres  were 
united  in  the  person  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Balcarres.  The 
holder  of  the  title  ranks  as  premier  earl  in  the  Scottish 
peerage.  The  estates  are  principally  in  Aberdeenshire  and 
near  Wigan. 
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ISLANDS  OF  THE  FORTH. 

To  boyhood's  ideas  there  is  a  special  romance  attached 
to  islands.*  They  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  pirates  and 
heroes  and  maidens  in  all  well-principled  story-books.  The 
islands  of  the  Forth — 

"  Those  dusky  isles,  which  calmly  sleep 
On  the  blue  bosom  of  the  deep"— 

have  witnessed  as  romantic  scenes  and  as  desperate  deeds 
as  ever  entered  the  wildest  imagination.  Monks  have 
retired  to  their  solitudes  ;  sea-kings  have  landed,  and  acts 
of  violence  and  plunder  have  been  committed  on  their  lonely 
shores  ;  gallant  ships  have  been  dashed  against  their  rocks, 
and  maidens  of  high  degree  drowned  beside  them. 

*'  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white  ; 
To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly  ; 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  water  sprite, 
Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 


The  sea-caves  rung  and  the  wild  waves  sung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Kosabelle." 

The  prisoners  of  the  covenant  found  a  Patmos  isle  in  yonder 
huge  rock,  saw  seraphic  vision  in  the  dark  watches  of  the 
night,  and  heard  angelic  music  "in  the  sound  of  many 
waters  "  that  beat  against  its  rocky  sides. 

Inch  is  the  Celtic  equivalent  for  island,  and  nearly  all 
the  isles  near  Fife,  besides  many  others  over  Scotland,  have 
this  prefix,  f  The  little  rock  Inchmickery,  or  Inch  Nan 
Mhic  Rhie,  near  the  mid-channel,  was  where  a  young  prince, 
the  son  of  Alexander  II.,  was  drowned. 

The  islands  near  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Forth  are 
Cramond,  west  of  Granton ;  Ibeis,  Fidra  (with  its  tw6  peaks), 
the  Lamb,  Oraigleith.  and  the  Bass  Rock,  all  near  North 
Berwick.  These  are  like  those  of  Fife,  all  of  greenstone 
formation. 

*  We  make  a  break  in  our  course  along  the  coast  for  the  sake  of  saying  a 
few  words  about  the  above.  We  return  to  the  mainland,  to  St  Monance,  at 
page  57. 

t  I  has  the  same  signification,  thus  Iona,  the  isle  of  the  waves  ;  Icomkill,  &c. 

e 
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Inohcolm. 

Most  accessible  of  all,  and  of  great  interest,  is  Inchcolm, 
near  Aberdour,  as  there  may  be  seen  the  extensive  and 
picturesque  ruins  of  a  monastery,  founded  760  years  ago 
by  Alexander  I.  He  was  caught  in  a  terrible  storm  when 
crossing  the  firth,  and  was  cast  ashore  on  this  island, 
where,  with  his  attendants,  he  was  sheltered  and  maintained 
by  a  hermit,  who  followed  the  strict  discipline  of  St 
Columba.  The  king  shared  his  meagre  fare  of  milk, 
shell-fish,  and  small  fishes  for  three  days,  and  in  gratitude 
for  his  preservation  he  afterwards  dedicated  a  monastery  to 
St  Columba,  and  the  island  was  known  thereafter  as 
Inchcolm,  or  Columba's  Isle.  This  island  is  very  narrow, 
and  about  half  a  mile  in  length  :  the  central  part  is  so  low 
that  the  sea  rises  over  it  at  high  tide,  and  two  islands  are 
formed.  Beside  the  ruins  of  the  great  monastery,  a  small 
vaulted  stone-roofed  cottage,  with  one  window,  may  still  be 
seen.  This  has  been  regarded  with  great  interest  by 
antiquarians,  as  they  believe  it  to  be  the  identical  house  or 
cell  of  the  old  hermit  where  the  king  was  sheltered  so  long 
ago,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  buildings  in  Scotland. 
Shakespeare  in  "Macbeth,"  however,  refers  to  an  earlier 
incident  in  the  history  of  Inchcolm :  a  number  of  Danish 
invaders,  vanquished  and  slain  in  Fife,  were  buried  on  St 
Colme's  Inch,  and  their  place  of  interment  is  still  shown. 
An  old  tradition  says  there  were  in  the  still  more  misty  past, 
Druids  on  the  island.  What  a  story  old  Time  could  tell, 
and  how  distinct  his  characters  would  be.  Druid,  sea-king, 
hermit,  monk,  and  knight  have  all  played  their  part  on 
this  morsel  of  land,  whilst  the  tide  and  river  ebb  and  flow 
as  tranquilly  as  ever. 

The  monastery  was  plundered  by  the  English  in  1335  and 
1384.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
during  another  invasion  (1547),  who  erected  fortifications 
on  the  island. 

Inchcolm  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Moray,  one  of  whose 
titles  is  Lord  St  Oolme.  During  the  dreaded  attack  of 
Bonaparte,  Inchcolm  was  again  fortified. 
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The  distance  to  Aberdour  is  only  two  miles,  an  easy  row. 
"  Mortimer's  deep"  is  half-way  over,  and  is  the  spot  where 
the  monks  who  were  boating  the  body  of  a  dead  Lord 
Mortimer  for  burial  to  Inchcolm  at  night,  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason,  popped  him  overboard. 

Inchgarvie. 

Inchgarvie,  midwTay  between  North  and  South  Queen- 
ferry,  is  a  very  small  island,  as  its  name  implies — a  mere 
rock  with  no  verdure,  and  almost  inaccessible.  The  tower 
was  built  about  the  time  of  Flodden  Field,  1513,  for  de- 
fence against  England  and  to  protect  our  merchant  navy. 
In  1517  it  became  a  state  prison.  In  1651  it  was  held  by 
Captain  Eoy  of  Aldivalloch  for  some  time  against  Cromwell 
in  the  interest  of  Charles  II.  Having  but  twenty  men, 
however,  and  three  hundred  of  Monk's  troops  approaching 
in  boats,  Eoy  spiked  the  guns,  blew  up  the  magazine,  and 
escaped  to  the  Fife  shore.  The  fortifications  were  again 
restored  in  1779,  after  the  Paul  Jones  scare. 

Inchgarvie  has  come  into  world-wide  prominence.  Owing 
to  it  the  Forth  Bridge  became  possible  and  practicable,  and 
since  the  great  bridge  was  completed  the  old  castle  has 
been  nearly  obliterated  by  modern  buildings. 

Inohkeith. 

Inchkeith  is  four  miles  from  Leith,  and  about  three 
miles  from  the  Fife  shore.  It  is  one  mile  in  length,  and 
half-a-mile  in  breadth,  the  longest  side  facing  the  north- 
east. In  shape  it  is  triangular,  and  at  each  of  the  corners 
there  are  cliffs:  the  highest  part  is  180  feet  above  . sea 
level.  The  new  fortifications  consist  of  batteries  at  each 
corner,  with  connecting  roadways,  and  strongly  protected  on 
every  side.  The  guns  sweep  the  Forth  in  all  directions,  and 
being  of  extraordinary  power,  can  send  their  shot  a  good 
many  miles.  We  could  make  very  short  work  of  Paul 
Jones  now. 
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The  island  was  fortified  by  the  English  after  the  battle 
of  Pinkie,  in  Henry  VIII.  's  time,  but  retaken  by  our  French 
auxilliary  forces  in  1549.  There  are  still  traces  of  the 
fortifications  built  by  the  French  troops  of  Mary  of  Guise, 
where  they  made  good  their  defence  in  1559-60.  The  forts 
were  dismantled  in  1567. 

Inchkeith  looks  barren,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  island 
affords  good  pasturage,  and  part  of  it  is  arable.  Most  pro- 
bably the  name  is  derived  from  the  Keiths,  to  whom  it  once 
belonged.  One  authority  thinks  it  is  from  Che,  a  Pagan 
god  ;  and  others  from  Guidi,  which  is  referred  to  by  Bede 
1100  years  ago  as  "  the  fortress  of  Guidi  on  the  great  arm 
of  the  sea."  A  good  many  seals  have  been  seen  swimming 
round  the  island  lately. 

The  lighthouse  is  235  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  light 
is  revolving.  There  was  no  light  nor  beacon  on  Inchkeith 
until  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Previous  to  this,  St 
Anthony's  beacon  on  Arthur's  Seat  was  the  guiding  light 
for  the  Forth. 

The  graves  of  a  number  of  Eussian  seaman  may  be  seen 
on  the  island.  They  died  of  cholera  whilst  their  ship  lay  in 
the  roadstead  in  1799.  This  same  ship's  crew  were  re- 
peatedly accused  of  putting  Leith  Walk  in  darkness.  They 
used  to  climb  up  the  lamp-posts  and  drink  the  oil. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  early  Jameses,  Inchkeith  was 
used  as  a  solitary  place  of  retirement  or  banishment  for 
maniacs,  for  lepers,  and  other  sick  persons  ;  and  the  lords 
of  the  ports  adjacent  to  the  Forth  had  to  guard  against 
any  of  them  coming  to  the  mainland — a  dark  page  in  its 
annals  this. 

A  curious  experiment  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  James 
IV.  In  order  to  discover  the  natural  and  original  language 
of  the  human  race,  he  sent  two  infants,  under  the  charge  of 
a  deaf  and  dumb  nurse,  to  be  kept  isolated  on  Inchkeith 
until  they  should  arrive  at  mature  age.  The  result  is  not 
known. 

There  was  in  the  very  olden  times  a  hermitage  on  Inch- 
keith, and  the  island  was  also  for  many  a  day  said  to  be  a 
famous  resort  of  kelpies  and  mermaids.     According  to  a 
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popular  rhyme,  the  hermit  was  a  sorely  tried  and  tempted 
man.  for — 

"  Four-and- twenty  mermaids,  who  left  the  port  of  Leith, 
To  tempt  the  fine  auld  hermit,  who  dwelt  upon  Inchkeith  ; 
No  boat,  nor  waft,  nor  crayer,  nor  craft  had  they,  nor  oars  nor  sails  ; 
Their  lily  hands  were  oars  enough,  their  tillers  were  their  tails." 

Isle  of  May. 


Farthest  north  of  the  islands,  and  six  miles  from  An- 
struther,  is  the  Isle  of  May.  The  name  is  said  to  be  from 
a  word  signifying  green.  It  is  a  flat-looking  island,  but  on 
the  west  side  shows  a  front  of  white  precipitous  cliffs  160 
feet  high.     In  circumference  it  is  about  three  miles. 

The  priory  was  connected  with  that  of  Pittenweem,  St 
Adrian  having  been  the  founder.  A  company  of  Augustine 
monks  came  to  it  in  early  times  from  Beading  in  Yorkshire. 
The  famous  St  Fillan,  when  abbot  of  Pittenweem,  was  a 
frequent  visitor  ;  but  St  Adrian  was  the  patron  saint,  having 
been  prior  in  the  ninth  century.  He  was  murdered  by  the 
Danes  in  872,  and  a  stone  coffin  found  in  Wester  Anstruther 
churchyard  is  thought  to  have  contained  his  ashes.  Euins 
of  the  priory  and  the  miraculous  holy  well  may  still  be 
seen.  The  shrine  of  St  Adrian  of  the  May  was  one  of  the 
six  most  celebrated  in  Scotland,  and  it  was  constantly 
resorted  to  by  pilgrims. 

There  is  some  pasture  land  and  abundance  of  fresh  water, 
and  in  former  days  some  fifty  persons  lived  on  the  May, 
subsisting  by  fishing  not  only  cods  and  haddocks,  but  whales 
and  porpoises.  Now,  only  the  lighthouse  people  reside  on 
the  island,  and  some  thousands  of  seafowl. 

A  battle  took  place  off  the  May  in  1522,  during  the 
minority  of  James  V.,  between  a  French  and  English  fleet, 
in  which  the  former  was  worsted. 

In  1715  a  mingled  host  of  highland  and  lowland  Jaco- 
bites were  driven  ashore  on  the  isle,  where,  pounded  by 
the  king's  ships,  and  almost  starved,  they  passed  some  time. 
Their  gallant  young  chief,  however,  kept  them  together, 
got  into  an  entrenched  position,  and  eventually,  when  the 
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wind  changed,  the}'  succeeded  in  re-crossing  to  the  Fife 
coast.     (See  page  7). 

The  island  was  the  scene  of  a  sad  accident  in  1837.  The 
inhabitants  of  Anstruther  used  to  have  a  yearly  holiday, 
and  were  in  the  habit  of  going  out  in  hundreds  to  the  isle 
to  enjoy  a  dance  on  the  May.  One  of  the  excursion  boats 
over  crowded,  having  sixty-five  persons  on  board,  in  attempt- 
ing to  land  thern,  struck  on  a  skerry,  and  thirteen  young 
lives  were  lost.  This  calamity  brought  the  annual  holiday 
and  trip  to  an  end. 

There  was  no  lighthouse  on  the  island  until  1635,  when 
a  tower  was  built.  The  architect  in  returning  to  the  main- 
land was  drowned  in  a  furious  storm,  said  to  have  been 
raised  by  witches  "for  spite."  Several  old  women  were 
actually  burnt  on  account  of  this. 

In  1791  the  light-keeper,  his  wife,  and  five  children,  were 
found  suffocated  by  the  "  impure  air  generated  by  coal 
ashes  accumulated  round  the  house."  No  other  than  a  coal 
fire  was  used  until  1815.'""  Every  night  a  ton  of  coal  was 
burned  to  keep  up  the  great  flame,  and  during  a  long 
winter  night  of  wind  three  tons  were  required.  Dues  were 
levied  upon  vessels  frequenting  the  adjacent  ports  to  defray 
the  expense. 

"  O'er  many  a  wave  the  red  light  glanced, 
O'er  many  a  crest  of  foam  ; 
The  sea  bird's  wing  seemed  stained  with  bluid 
Above  its  ocean  home." 

In  1816  oil  lamps  and  reflectors  were  substituted,  and  the 
island  itself  was  purchased  for  £60,000  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Northern  Lighthouses.  The  light  is  240  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  its  friendly  gleam  is  visible  for  twenty 
miles. 

It  is  intended  to  build  a  lighthouse  on  the  Carr  Eocks, 
north  of  Fife  Ness,  the  scene  of  many  a  shipwreck. 

The  Bass  Bock. 

"  An  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals  and  ores,  and  sea-mews'  clang." 

Although  the  Bass  is  no  part  of  "The  Kingdom,"  it  forms 

*  A  life-boat  was  in  use  in  St  Andrews  in  1803.     Captain  Manby's  life-saving 
apparatus  was  not  brought  before  the  public  until  about  1813. 
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such  a  striking  feature  in  the  view  from  its  southern  shores, 
and  it  is  so  often  visited  by  pleasure  parties  from  the  Fife 
ports,  that  a  few  words  here  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  distance  from  Elie  or  Anstruther  is  ten  miles  ;  from 
North  Berwick  about  three.  The  Bass  is  a  huge  precipitous 
rock,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  420  feet  in  height,  and 
perfectly  inaccessible  except  at  one  place  on  the  eastern 
side.     There  is  no  anchorage  near. 

"  The  billows  burst  in  ceaseless  flow, 
Deep  on  the  precipice  below  ; 
And  steepy  rock  and  frantic  tide 
Approach  of  human  foot  defied." 

Of  all  isolated  spots  we  think  this  rock  has  the  densest 
population.  The  winged  and  feathered  denizens  form 
perfect  clouds  around  it,  their  movements  being  so  con- 
tinuous and  their  clamour  so  loud  that  no  census-taker  has 
succeeded  in  counting  their  number.     Old  Dunbar  says — 

"  The  air  was  dirkit  with  the  fowlis, 
That  cam  with  yammeris  and  with  youlis  ; 
With  shrykking,  skreeking,  skrymming  scowlis 
And  meikle  noyis  and  showtes." 

The  gannet  or  solan  goose,  which  breeds  in  immense  numbers  on 
the  Bass,  is  the  largest  of  Scottish  sea-birds,  measuring  six  feet  from 
wing-tip  to  wing-tip.  It  has  a  long  straight  bill,  and  is  not  a  beauty. 
The  great  black-backed  gull  (which  measures  five  feet)  and  the  lesser 
black-backed  gull  are  both  smart  looking  creatures,  with  upright 
carriage,  and  generally  with  dark-grey  backs.  Alike  them,  except  in 
size,  are  the  blue  or  herring-gull  (grey,  four  feet  nine  inches)  and  the 
common  sea-gull  (whitest  and  smallest).  The  eider  duck  has  a  black 
stripe  down  his  forehead,  eyes  high  up  in  his  skull,  and  white  breast. 
The  under  part  of  the  body  and  the  legs  are  dark.  Guillemots  are 
pretty  well  known,  sitting  in  rows  like  soldiers.  That  called  the 
foolish  guillemot  looks  clever  enough,  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen,  and 
has  a  brown  head,  black  back,  and  white  breast.  The  puffin  is  a 
small  aristocratic  looking  bird,  with  a  "Wellington  nose"  kind  of  bill, 
black  back,  and  white  breast.  He  often  appears  with  a  string  of  half- 
a-dozen  fishes  at  once,  all  secure,  dangling  from  this  (to  them,  no 
doubt)  obnoxious  bill.  Rabbit-warrens  are  utilized  for  bringing  up  Jiis 
brood,  and  if  attacked,  he  fights  bravely  ;  even  the  formidable  hawk, 
when  seized  by  the  puffin,  is  dragged  down  to  the  sea  and  has  his  head 
held  under  water  until  he  is  drowned.  The  shag,  which  abounds  on 
the  Isle  of  May,  is  a  very  dark  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  gull.  The 
male  is  crested. 

The  destruction  of  herrings  by  these  sea-birds  is  enormous.  Gulls, 
anks,   puffins,  and  guillemots  consume  at  least  twenty  young  herring 
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The  rock  is  composed  of  very  hard  clinkstone,  and  there 
is  a  depth  of  200  feet  of  the  solid  mass  underneath  the 
water.  On  the  sloping  side  of  the  Bass  there  are  three 
terraces — the  remains  of  the  state-prison  are  on  the  lowest ; 
the  chapel-ruins  a  stage  higher ;  above  this,  and  walled  in, 
was  the  garden.  Some  seven  acres  of  pasturage  provide  a 
living  for  a  few  sheep,  which  have  here  certainly  the 
benefit  of  "  a  fine  sea-view."  Rabbits  have  multiplied  so 
fast,  however,  that  there  is  almost  no  grass  for  the  sheep. 
There  is  no  water-spring  on  the  Bass,  and  the  rain  filtered 
through  the  guano  of  the  island  does  not  make  a  pleasant 
nor  wholesome  drink. 

In  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  St  Baldred,  a  Culdee 
hermit,  was  the  solitary  human  occupant  of  the  Bass.  For 
five  hundred  years  it  belonged  to  the  Lauder  family,  one  of 
whom,  Sir  Robert,  was  the  friend  of  Wallace,  and  "  would 
never  make  peace  with  Edward,  but  keeped  the  castle  of 
the  Bass  against  the  Englishe."  In  1651  it  was  surrendered 
to  Cromwell.  In  1671  the  government  of  Charles  II.  pur- 
chased the  island  for  a  state-prison  for  £4000 — "  a  very  dear 
bargain.''  During  the  persecutions,  from  sixty  to  eighty 
Covenanters,  nearly  all  men  of  education,  and  many  of 
them  eminent  ministers,  were  confined  in  its  dark  prison 
cells.  Peden  was  for  sixteen  months  the  only  prisoner, 
and  spent  four  years  in  all,  while  others  actually  lived 
six  years  on  the  Bass.  Only  one  escaped,  in  disguise,  but 
several  died.  The  unfortunate  sufferers  were  at  times  per- 
mitted to  leave  their  cells,  two  at  a  time,  to  take  a  walk  on 
the  island.  Peden  says  they  "  envied  the  very  birds  of  the 
air  their  freedom."  Deliverance  came  at  the  Revolution, 
but  immediately  after,  the  castle  was  taken  again  by  some 
young  Jacobites,  and  in  their  hands  it  proved  invulnerable 
for  nearly  three  years  against  the  forces  of  William  and 
Mary,  who  tried  strategy  and  blockade  alike  in  vain.     The 

each  per  diem,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  gannets  alone  devour 
something  like  21,600,000  herrings  a  year  in  Scotland,  or  37  per  cent, 
more  than  are  caught  by  our  fishermen.  A  gannet  will  eat  six  every 
day.  Like  the  men,  he  wanders  far  after  the  fish,  being  often  seen  two 
hundred  miles  from  his  roost.      He  is  a  fearful  glutton. 
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garrison  at  last  surrendered,  but  secured  their  personal 
liberty. 

The  Bass  now  belongs  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  He  lets 
it  for  £30  per  annum  to  a  tenant  at  Canty  Bay,  who  makes 
a  profit  out  of  the  birds  by  securing  the  young  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  feathers.  During  certain  winter  month* 
the  rock  seems  deserted,  the  birds  having  all  flown  away. 

We  quote  a  few  brief  passages  from  Hugh  Miller.  He 
calls  it  "a  huge  Plutonic  rock,"  and  his  theory  is  that  "it 
indicates  the  place  of  a  great  crater,  at  one  time  filled  to 
the  top  with  molten  matter,  which,  when  the  fires  beneath 
burnt    low,    gradually    consolidated    into    crystallite    as    it 

cooled,  until  it  became  unyielding  rock The 

Bass  is  perforated  by  a  profound  cavern,  occasionally  access- 
ible at  extreme  ebb.  A  fine  natural  niche,  one  hundred 
feet  in  height,  forms  the  opening.  The  cavern  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  yards  in  length,  and  thirty  feet  in 
height/'  ....  "  We  are  bearing  up  the 

firth  in  gallant  style,  within  two  miles  of  the  shore,  and  shall 
in  a  few  hours,  if  the  breeze  fail  not,  be  within  sight  of 
Edinburgh.  Yonder  is  the  Bass  rising  like  an  immense  tower 
out  of  the  sea.  Times  have  changed  since  the  excellent  of 
the  earth  were  condemned  by  the  unjust  and  the  dissolute 
to  wear  out  life  on  that  solitary  rock.  .  .  The  Bass  has 
been  strong  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  despot  and  the 
tyrant.  .  .  The  persecutors  have  gone  to  their  place. 
But  the  noble  constancy  of  the  persecuted,  the 
high  fortitude  of  the  martyr,  still  live.  .  .  There  is 
a  halo  encircling  the  brow  of  that  rugged  rock." 


ST     MONANOE. 
Population,  1896. 

"  Long  lines  of  cliff  breaking  have  left  a  chasm  ; 
And  in  the  chasm  are  foam  and  yellow  sands 
Beyond,  red  roofs  about  a  narrow  wharf 
In  cluster,  then  a  mouldered  church." — Tennyson. 

St  Monance  old  kirk  has  long  been  a  favourite  with  the 
artist.      One  of  the  oldest  parish  kirks  in  Scotland,  and  so 
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situated  as  often  to  be  washed  by  the  spray,  it  presents  a 
singularly  picturesque  and  weather-beaten  aspect.  The 
interior  is  very  fine.  The  church  was  founded  by  David 
II.  in  gratitude  for  a  miraculous  cure  at  St  Monan's  shrine 
of  a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  1246. 

St  Monan  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  cave  here  some 
time  in  the  ninth  century,  and  to  have  been  slain  by  the 
Norsemen,  when  they  ravaged  the  coast  and  slew  6000 
persons.  The  name  of  the  parish  was  formerly  Aber- 
crombie.  St  Monance  is  a  great  fishing  village.  During 
the  herring  season  the  kirk  bell  used  to  be  stopped,  because 
the  fishermen  thought  it  frightened  the  herring  off  the  coast. 
There  are  two  harbours,  and  the  men  of  St  Mingans  have 
spent  no  less  than  £17,000  in  improving  them  within  a 
recent  period. 

From  the  year  1660  to  1682  a  regular  attender  at  the 
church  was  David  Leslie,  and  yon  picturesque  ruin,  Newark 
Tower,  on  the  rocky  brae  close  to  the  sea,  was  his  castle. 
Major-General  David  Leslie  was  born  at  Pitcairly,  near  New- 
burgh,  and  served  under  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  fought 
at  Marston  Moor  against  Charles  I.  in  1644.  The  Scottish 
division  of  the  army  was  under  his  uncle,  Alexander  Leslie, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Leven ;  but  David  commanded  the 
horse,  and  with  Cromwell  divided  the  honours  of  the 
victory.  Whilst  the  Eoyalists  were  being  beaten  in  Eng- 
land, their  cause  had  experienced  a  series  of  brilliant  suc- 
cesses in  Scotland.  Montrose  won  in  rapid  succession  the 
fields  of  Tippermuir,  Inverlochy,  Alderne,  Alford,  and 
Kilsyth.  After  the  last  event  David  Leslie  was  called  in 
haste  to  endeavour  to  check  his  career.  With  a  light  army 
of  5000  or  6000  cavalry,  he  made  a  forced  march,  and, 
deceiving  Montrose  by  a  rapid  turn,  he  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising him  at  Philiphaugh,  near  Selkirk  (September  5, 
1645),  when  he  won  a  decisive  victory. 

After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  consequent 
rupture  between  Cromwell  and  Scotland,  David  Leslie 
organised  and  commanded  an  army  of  defence  against 
Cromwell's  invasion.  Oliver  found  his  match  in  Leslie, 
who  baffled  him  for  months  in  his  attack  upon  Edinburgh, 
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out-generalling  him  in  manoeuvre  and  rapidity  of  action. 
In  two  hard  fights,  at  St  Leonard's  and  near  Jock's  Lodge, 
the  Ironsides  were  driven  back  to  their  lines,  and  eventually 
forced  to  retire  upon  Musselburgh.  Leslie's  horse  sur- 
prised and  broke  through  their  camp  there  ;  and  Oliver, 
for  want  of  provisions  and  unable  to  obtain  an  advantage 
over  his  adroit  and  cautious  enemy,  was  obliged  to  retreat 
still  further  east.  Leslie  drove  them  on,  without  supplies 
or  assistance  from  England,  until  he  had  them  in  a  trap  on 
the  little  peninsula  at  Dunbar.  Cromwell  was  never  in 
such  a  strait  before,  and  never  had  such  a  marvellous  and 
glorious  deliverance  (September  3,  1650.)  Accompanying 
the  Scottish  army  were  four  hundred  divines.  With  the 
most  self-denying  zeal,  these  worthies  took  the  generalship 
from  old  Leslie  in  spite  of  him,  and  succeeded,  against  all 
his  efforts,  in  bringing  the  army  from  its  strong  position 
down  to  the  level  ground  "to  fight  the  Philistines  in 
Gilgal."  As  they  descended  Oliver  exclaimed,  "  The  Lord 
hath  delivered  them  into  our  hands,"  and  such  seemed  to 
be  the  case.  The  Scots  were  unable  to  light  their  matches 
in  face  of  the  wild  wind  and  rain,  whilst  the  English,  with 
equal  religious  enthusiasm,  and  who  had  "kept  their 
powder  dry,"  prevailed,  and  the  route  of  Dunbar  Drove 
ensued.  The  Scottish  watch-word  was  The  Covenant;  the 
war-cry  of  the  English,  The  Lord  of  Hosts.  Thousands  of 
prisoners  fell  into  Cromwell's  hands  ;  but,  as  active  in  urging 
their  own  beasts  out  of  the  battle  as  they  had  been  in 
driving  the  soldiers  into  it,  the  clergy  of  Scotland  cut  a 
conspicuous  figure,  and  generally  managed  to  escape. 

After  this  great  disaster,  David  Leslie  still  served  with 
the  Royalists  under  the  young  king,  Charles  II.,  but  he 
was  no  longer  in  chief  command.  Cromwell  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  to  their  cause  at  Worcester ;  and  Leslie, 
after  being  in  hiding  in  Yorkshire,  fell  into  his  hands.  He 
was  treated  rather  unkindly,  considering  their  former  com- 
panionship in  arms,  for  Oliver  fined  him  £4000,  and  con- 
signed him  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  lay  for  nine 
years,  enjoying,  however,  exceptional  privileges. 

At  the  Restoration  he  was  created  Lord  Newark,  received 
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the  moderate  pension  of  £250  a  year,  and  entered  into 
possession  of  trie  castle  now  before  us,  which,  along  with 
tile  lands  of  Abercrombie,  he  had  acquired  by  purchase  in 
1G49  from  the  Sandilands.  He  died  in  1682.  Newark 
came  into  the  Anstruther  family  *  by  marriage  in  1694,  and 
now  belongs  to  Mr  Baird  of  Elie.  Tradition  says  it  has 
been  burned  twice,  and.  if  a  prediction  of  Thomas  the 
Ehymer  is  to  be  fulfilled,  it  is  yet  "  to  blink  a  third  time 
upon  the  Bass." 

Smuggling  was  very  prevalent  in  the  East  of  Fife  a 
hundred  years  ago.  In  the  better  class  of  old  houses, 
hiding-holes  and  places  of  concealment  are  only  now  being 
discovered.  The  vaults  below  Newark  Castle  were  found 
very  useful  by  the  smugglers.  In  1755  a  smuggling  vessel, 
the  Isabel  and  Mary,  arrived  at  Pittenweem,  was  seized  by 
the  custom-house  officers,  and  four  tide-waiters  put  on  board. 
A  mob  assembled  in  the  night,  shut  them  up  in  the  cabin, 
and  carried  off  the  whole  cargo  in  carts,  after  which  they 
cut  the  cables,  and  allowed  the  ship  to  drift  on  the  rocks, 
when  the  poor  tide-waiters  were  nearly  drowned. 

The  land  round  about  St  Monance  is  rather  flat  and  bare- 
looking  ;  but  no  sea-side  place  can  ever  be  tame  or  un- 
interesting. Here  at  our  very  feet,  and  stretching  away 
out  to  the  horizon,  is  the  great  ocean,  whose  throbbing 
heart,  full  to  overflowing,  is  ever  beating  its  tremulous 
waves  in  music  to  the  shore.  There  is  beauty  in  all  God's 
world — on  mountain  top  and  deeply  wooded  glen  ;  but  no- 
where do  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  more  grandly  blend 
than  in  a  view  of  the  sea.  Here  the  minor  charms  of  golden 
corn-fields,  the  red-tiled  cottage  homes,  brown  weather- 
beaten  rocks,  and  the  fringe  of  yellow  sand,  all  help  to 
beautify  the  scene. 

Whilst  the  constant  battle  frays  and  devastating  wars 
between  England  and  Scotland  prevented  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  towns  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  the  insular  position 
of  Fife  secured  for  the  county  comparative  immunity  from 

*  The  second  Lord  Newark,  David  Leslie,  left  one  daughter,  Jean,  Baroness 
Nairn,  who,  in  1694,  married  Sir  Alexander  Anstruther,  fifth  son  of  Sir  Philip 
Anstruther  of  that  ilk.  They  had  six  daughters,  one  of  whom  concealed  and 
sheltered  young  Liudsay  in  1716.     (See  page  47). 
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English  attack.  It  did  not  always  escape,  however,  for 
after  the  battle  of  Pinkie  the  English  burned  down  King- 
horn,  garrisoned  Inchkeith,  and  landed  an  army  of  1200 
men  at  St  Monance  (in  1548)  for  destructive  purposes; 
but  the  laird  of  Wemyss,  with  a  hastily  summoned  band 
of  Fifeshire  men,  attacked  them  with  such  determination 
that  600  Englishmen  were  killed,  100  prisoners  taken, 
and  those  that  escaped  the  Scottish  swords  were  driven 
into  the  sea,  and  picked  up  by  the  boats  that  had  landed 
them.  Lord  Clinton  was  the  English  leader,  and  the 
young  Lord  James,  afterwards  the  good  Eegent  Murray, 
then  a  lad  of  seventeen,  distinguished  himself  on  the 
Scottish  side. 

Balcaskie,  the  fine  old  house  of  Sir  E.  W.  Anstruther, 
surrounded  by  trees,  is  between  St  Monance  and  Pittenweem. 
A  separate  volume  would  be  required  to  tell  the  interesting 
stories  extant  about  the  Anstruthers.  The  family  history 
reaches  back  to  the  days  of  Malcolm  Oanmore.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  might  have  found  some  worthy  "  models"  among  the 
old  lairds. 


PITTENWEEM. 
Population.  1859. 

Polonius — Do  you  know  me  my  lord  ? 
Hamlet— Excellent  well ;  you  are  a  fishmonger. 

It  is  supposed  that  Pittenweem  derives  its  peculiar  name 
from  the  Gaelic  words  pit  a  hollow,  and  weein,  a  cave. 
There  was  an  abbey  at  the  place  as  early  as  the  7th  century, 
and  St  Fillan,  who  died  in  649,  was  the  abbot.  St  Fillan's 
well  or  basin  is  still  shown  in  the  inner  cave  at  Pittenweem  ; 
the  upper  chamber  is  said  to  have  been  his  oratory.  In 
the  9th  century  St  Adrian  was  the  abbot,  and  he  is  the 
patron  saint  of  the  town.  It  is  his  figure  which  is  repre- 
sented on  the  town  arms.  His  grave  is  on  the  Island  of 
May.  Two  charters  were  granted  to  Pittenweem  in  the 
time  of  David  I.  (1124-52).      The  title  or  office  of  provost 
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was  originally  ecclesiastical,  and  not  municipal.  In  the  case 
of  Pittenweem  it  is  clearly  seen  to  be  descended  from  the 
old  Ouldee  abbot.  The  designation  was  first  abbot,  then 
prior,  and  then  provost  ;  and  all  previous  to  the  times 
when  the  Anglo-Romish  clergy  superseded  the  Ouldees, 
whose  descendants  became  in  certain  localities  the  repre- 
sentatives of  another  power,  which  was  often  in  opposition 
to  the  Romish  monks,  and  which,  it  is  supposed,  ultimately 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  municipal  government. 

The  religious  house  was  known  as  the  Priory  of  Pitten- 
weem and  May.  Part  of  the  old  abbey  may  still  be  seen. 
The  town  hall  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  refectory.  North- 
wards was  the  church,  garden,  and  churchyard.  An  under- 
ground chamber  in  the  garden  communicates  by  a  passage 
to  the  cave  below.  Lady  Wynd  and  Marygate  are  names 
of  streets  that  have  come  down  from  Popish  times. 

One  of  John  Knox's  early  preaching  tours  was  along  the 
east  of  Fife. 

In  1645  nearly  every  man  in  Pittenweem  marched 
against  the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  At  Kilsyth  the  three 
Fifeshire  regiments  were  attacked  by  the  Highlanders 
whilst  getting  into  position,  thrown  into  confusion  and  put 
to  the  sword  without  mercy.  For  fourteen  miles  the  pursuit 
and  slaughter  were  carried  on.  No  fewer  than  forty-nine 
widows,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  fatherless  children  were 
left  destitute  in  Pittenweem  by  this  terrible  reverse.  The 
captains  and  crews  of  the  six  vessels  belonging  to  the  port 
were  all  slain ;  and  these  ships  having  no  men  to  man 
them  had  to  be  sold  and  sent  away.  The  fishing  boats  lay 
useless  on  the  shore  for  want  of  crews. 

Cromwell  had  garrisons  in  nearly  every  town  in  Fife 
after  his  victory  at  Inverkeithing.  The  municipal  records 
of  Anstruther  were  carried  off  by  his  soldiers  in  a  vessel, 
which  was  lost  near  Dunbar.  Pittenweem  has  well-pre- 
served full  records  of  its  past  transactions. 

In  1643-4  several  persons  were  executed  at  Pittenweem 
for  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  the  minister  of  the  town  having 
a  great  horror  of,  and  a  great  belief  in   witches.     An  old 
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woman,  Janet  Cornfoot,  was  half  drowned,  and  then  mobbed 
to  death  on  the  streets  in  1704  for  being  a  witch. 

The  old  town  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Kellie  in  Pitten- 
weem is  a  fine  example  of  sixteenth  century  architecture. 

The  house  where  Robertson  and  Wilson,  of  Porteous  Mob 
notoriety,  robbed  Collector  Stark  in  1 736,  is  still  pointed  out 
in  Pittenweem.  It  was  then  an  inn,  and  kept  by  a  Widow 
Fowler.  They  were  arrested  in  Anstruther  a  few  hours 
after  the  robbery. 

There  is  something  touching  in  the  sight  of  such  old 
towns  as  Pittenweem  or  Inverkeithing,  left  as  they  were 
two  hundred  years  ago,  as  if  the  spirit  of  progress  had  over- 
looked them — not  unlike  old  maiden  ladies  shut  up  in  their 
garrets,  unwilling  to  forget  the  days  of  their  early  beauty, 
although  the  bloom  has  faded  long  ago — still  able  to  boast 
of  their  royal  degree,  and  ever  thinking  to  themselves  what 
might  have  been  were  it  not  for  their  more  fortunate  rivals 
Dundee  and  Glasgow,  and  even  Kirkcaldy,  luring  the  young 
men  all  away. 

Although  the  trade  has  dwindled  down  along  the  coast 
towns,  the  natives  have  not  all  fallen  asleep.  The  four 
brothers  Henderson  of  the  Anchor  Line  hailed  from  Pitten- 
weem. The  gross  tonnage  of  the  Anchor  fleet  in  1901 
was  130,000  tons. 


ANSTRUTHER. 
Hotels— Royal ;  Commercial 

'*  I've  liv'd  in  Fife,  baith  maid  and  wife, 
These  ten  years  and  a  quarter  ; 
Gin  ye  should  come  to  Anster  fair, 
Spier  ye  for  Maggie  Lauder. "— Semple. 

Anstruther,  or  Anster,  as  it  is  familiarly  termed  by 
Anster  folk,  was  formerly  called  Xinstrutker,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  mean  the  head  of  the  marsh.  Kilrenny, 
Easter  Anstruther,  Wester  Anstruther,  and  Oellardyke 
seem  to  be  all  mixed  together,  and  form  a  very  moderate- 
sized  town.  It  is  perplexing  to  tell  one  from  another. 
Easter  and  Wester  Anstruther  are  both  royal  burghs,  and 
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each  used  to  return  a  member  to  Parliament.  For  con- 
venience sake,  we  will  speak  of  the  group  as  Anstruther. 
Since  the  Union  Harbour  was  completed  in  1867  at  a  cost 
of  about  £80,000,  Anstruther  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  fishing  stations  on  the  Fifeshire  coast. 

The  harbour  is  first  mentioned  in  1452,  and  was  called 
Skinfasthaven — a  name  evidently  of  Dutch  origin.  The 
fishermen  formerly  resided  at  Kilrenny,  and  Oellardyke  owes 
its  name  to  their  having  cellars  on  the  shore  for  storing 
their  nets.  Kilrenny  means  the  kit  or  cell  of  Renny,  a 
Culdee. 

Anstruther- Wester  gave  no  uncertain  sound  regarding 
compulsory  education  as  early  as  October  26,  1575.  The 
records  of  the  kirk-session  of  that  date  say  — "  The 
session  thinks  meet  that  all  the  yowth  in  the  town  be  caused 
to  com  to  the  school  .  .  .  And  that  sic  as  are  puir  shall  be 
furnished  vpon  the  comone  expenses."  In  the  case  of  any 
parents  refusing  to  send  their  children,  it  is  decreed  that 
"  the  Magistrates  and  Oounsall  shall  tak  fra  them  the 
quarter  payments  for  their  child,  whidder  they  put  ther 
bairnes  to  the  school  or  not.  etc." 

James  Melville,  an  eminent  man  of  King  James  VI.'s 
day,  was  for  many  years  minister  of  Anstruther.  He  left 
writings  of  great  national  and  local  interest,  that  have  been 
of  value  to  the  historian.  His  old  manse,  built  278  years 
ago,  is  still  extant  within  its  garden.  About  1587  he  re- 
cords an  incident  worthy  of  notice.  An  English  pirate 
attacked  an  Anstruther  ship  returning  from  the  south,  and 
killed  one  of  the  men.  The  same  craft  afterwards  cruised 
off  the  coast  of  Fife,  and  was  recognised  as  the  offender. 
She  plundered  a  Pittenweem  vessel,  maltreated  the  men, 
and  soon  after  made  off.  The  townsmen  of  Anstruther, 
determined  to  make  an  example,  fitted  out  a  swift  vessel, 
and  set  sail  in  pursuit.  After  some  time  they  succeeded 
in  overhauling  the  pirate  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  Her 
crew  ran  their  ship  ashore,  but  the  Anstruther  men  were 
too  quick  for  them,  and  captured  six  of  the  pirates  near 
the  beach.  The  English  thought  the  Spanish  Armada 
had  come,  for  they  were  in  constant  dread  of  its  appearance 
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at  the  time  ;  but  the  Scots  made  their  cause  good,  carried 
off  the  pirates,  brought  them  home  to  Anstruther,  where 
they  hanged  two  at  the  point  of  the  east  pier,  and  sent  the 
others   to  be   dealt  with  at  St  Andrews. 

In  the  following  year  a  ship  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
was  wrecked  on  the  Fair  Isle,  between  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  but  her  crew  afterwards  made  their  way  in 
another  vessel  to  the  Fife  coast.  The  appearance  of  260 
armed  men  at  the ,  harbour  of  Anstruther  created  some 
alarm  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  being  in  destitution,  received 
a  kind  reception,  and  were  hospitably  entertained.  When 
informed  of  the  total  loss  of  the  Armada,  of  which  he  had 
not  been  aware,  the  sorrow  of  the  commander  was  unutter- 
able. The  strangers  were  assisted  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  and  long  after,  their  leader,  a  man  of  high  rank 
(Jan  Gomez  de  Midini),  general  of  twenty  hulks  of  the 
Armada,  showed  his  grateful  remembrance  by  obtaining 
the  liberation  of  an  Anstruther  vessel,  and  entertaining  the 
crew  at  his  own  table. 

Anstruther- Wester  holds  a  charter  of  James  VI.,  date, 
1587.  The  seal  or  arms  of  Anstruther-Easter  are  an  anchor ; 
of  Anstruther- Wester,  three  salmon  ;  Kilrenny  has  a  fishing 
boat ;  whilst  Pittenweem  rejoices  in  St  Adrian  in  a  boat ; 
and  Crail  shows  a  ship. 

King  James  VI.,  in  1598,  attempted  to  establish  an 
industrious  fishing  colony  of  lowlanders  at  Stornoway,  in 
the  Island  of  Lewis,  of  whom  the  most  were  Fife  men  from 
Anstruther.  Murdoch  M'Leod,  a  chieftain  of  the  isles, 
seized  a  boatful  of  the  strangers  and  hanged  them,  for 
which  he  was  himself  hanged  in  St  Andrews.  After  various 
vicissitudes,  and  another  landing  in  1605,  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned. 

In  1 670  Anstruther- Wester,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
towns,  suffered  greatly  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  which 
destroyed  the  harbour,  washed  away  the  bulwarks,  and 
damaged  many  houses. 

The  Dreel  burn  divides  East  from  West  Anstruther,  and 
the  old  castle  of  Dreel,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Anstruther 
family,  stood  on  the  east  side  close  to  the  sea.     It  has  now 
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entirely  disappeared,  but  was  a  massive  square  tower,  with 
walls  of  immense  thickness,  and  was  used  as  a  safe  place 
of  keeping  for  money  and  plate  by  the  good  folks  of 
Anstruther  and  the  vicinity  when  more  than  once  the  town 
was  attacked  by  English  ships. 

After  Charles  II.  had  taken  the  covenant  in  1651,  he 
visited  the  towns  along  the  Fife  coast— Burntisland,  Wemyss, 
Leven,  Largo,  Elie,  Pittenweem,  and  Anstruther.  The 
graceless  young  king  was  entertained  within  this  lofty  and 
narrow  old  castle  of  Dreel,  where  he  made  the  jocular 
remark — "Eh  !  what  a  fine  supper  I've  gotten  in  a  craw's 
nest."  The  laird  of  Anstruther  did  not  relish  the  compli- 
ment to  his  fare  at  the  expense  of  the  ridicule  upon  his 
house,  and  as  soon  as  he  could,  at  the  restoration,  he  built 
a  new  mansion,  which  also  has  disappeared. 

The  author  of  the  old  song,  "  Maggie  Lauder,"  Francis 
Semple  of  Beltrees,  in  Benfrewshire,  lived  in  the  17th 
century.  Before  the  Union,  Anster  "Lint  Fair"  was 
attended  by  merchants  from  every  commercial  country  in 
Europe.  Anster  Fair  was  held  every  year  on  Anster  Loan, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town.  The  famous  Maggie  resided 
in  the  East  Green,  now  a  long,  low-lying  street,  connecting 
Anstruther  with  Cellar  dyke. 

Peden,  the  Covenanter,  found  a  shelter  among  the  caves 
of  the  east  of  Fife.  Some  of  his  remarkable  prophecies 
have  been  treasured  up  in  Anstruther,  and  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation. 

Paul  Jones'  fleet  in  1778  hove  too  opposite  Cellardyke, 
and  he  signalled  for  a  pilot,  but  the  fishermen,  not  liking 
the  "cut  of  his  jib,"  disregarded  the  summons.  Paul  sent 
a  cannon  ball  in  the  direction  of  a  group  of  fishermen, 
which,  after  whizzing  over  their  heads,  was  seen  to  splash 
in  a  boggy  marsh.  On  this  marsh,  north-east  of  Cellardyke, 
the  new  public  school  was  built  a  few  years  ago,  and  as 
the  masons  worked  about  the  foundation,  they  found  a  rusty 
cannon  ball — no  doubt  the  veritable  shot  then  fired. 

During  the  war  with  Bonaparte  a  strong  body  of  volun- 
teers, sailors  and  fishermen,  was  raised  and  trained  to 
defend   the    coast    against   the   expected   French    flotilla. 
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Many  of  them  served  with  Nelson  afloat,  and  were  engaged 
at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen.  Their  piloting  was  the 
means  of  saving  the  fleet  during  the  storm  that  followed. 

Anster  may  hold  up  her  head  among  Scottish  burghs,  for 
Thomas  Chalmers  was  one  of  her  sons.  The  house  where 
he  was  born  is  in  a  close,  off  the  south  side  of  High  Street 
in  Anstruther-Easter,  four  doors  east  from  the  National 
Bank.     It  is  a  wide,  single  house  of  two  storeys. 

Besides  Thomas  Chalmers,  Anster  has  given  birth  to 
William  Tennant,  the  jovial  professor  of  St  Andrews,  author 
of  "Anster  Fair"  and  "Papistry  Storm'd,"  and  to  Professor 
Goodsir,  the  eminent  Edinburgh  physician.  The  brothers 
Rear-Admiral  William  Black  and  Captain  James  Black, 
C.B.,  naval  heroes  and  commanders  of  Nelson's  time,  also 
hail  from  the  banks  of  the  Dreel  burn. 

From  the  sea  the  town  presents  a  picturesque  appearance. 
The  new  harbour,  with  its  long  piers,  is  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  scene.  The  chief  street  faces  the  ocean  breezes 
bravely,  the  exposure,  however,  being  south-westerly.  The 
old  tower  of  the  Parish  Kirk  by  the  Dreel  has  been  a  land- 
mark since  the  time  of  Bannockburn.  The  Manse  dates 
from  1590.  The  Isle  of  May  forms  part  of  the  parish  of 
Wester  Anstruther.  It  is  six  miles  from  the  town,  and 
presents  to  the  seaward  gaze  a  fine  background  beyond  the 
blue  waves,  whilst  at  night  the  vivid  flashes  of  its  powerful 
lamp  illumine  the  whole  district.  Cellardyke  is  separated 
from  Easter  Anstruther  by  a  burn.  Further  north  boulders 
abound  on  the  sea-shore. 

The  Waid  Academy  was  opened  in  1866,  and  endowed 
chiefly  from  funds  left  by  Lieutenant  Andrew  Waid  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  a  native  of  Anstruther  Easter,  who  died  in 
1803.  He  provided  by  his  will  an  institution  for  orphan 
boys  and  seamen's  sons  in  poor  circumstances,  and  for  their 
clothing,  maintenance,  and  such  education  as  would  instruct 
them  in  the  great  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
fit  them  for  serving  in  the  British  Navy  with  reputation. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  the  trust  amounted  to  £5000, 
but  at  the  date  of  the  transfer  to  the  Governors  of  the 
lemy  it  had  increased  to  about  £15,000.  It  is  now 
administered  by  the  School  Board. 
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The  Chalmers  Memorial  Church  forms  a  prominent 
object.  It  was  erected  as  a  Free  Church,  at  the  cost  of 
£10,000. 

Anstruther,  like  St  Monance,  Pittenweem,  and  Crail,  lives 
almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  sea.  Fishing  is  the 
great  employment  of  the  population.  The  East  of  Fife 
Boat  and  Net  Insurance  Company  is  a  sign  of  the  spirit  of 
self-help  that  exists  among  the  fishermen  of  these  parts.  A 
good  and  safe  harbour  has  long  been  the  great  want  of  the 
east  coast.  By  a  fearful  storm  in  November,  1863,  when 
returning  from  the  Norfolk  coast,  thirty-six  boats  of  the 
east  of  Fife  were  lost ;  eighteen  widows  and  seventy -one 
orphans  in  St  Monance  and  Cellardyke  were  bereft  of  their 
house-stay.  In  1878  the  value  of  the  boats,  nets,  and  lines 
belonging  to  St  Monance,  Pittenweem,  Anstruther,  and 
Crail  reached  the  total  amount  of  £81,223.  In  1881 
there  were  186  boats  belonging  to  Anstruther,  70  to  Pitten- 
weem, and  about  75  to  St  Monance.  Government  has 
expended  over  £100,000  in  the  construction  of  Anstruther 
harbour,  and  it  has  been  further  enlarged  at  a  cost  to  the 
united  burghs  of  about  £80,000.  There  are  now  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  boats  from  fifty  feet  long,  as  well  as 
thirteen  steam  line  fishing  vessels  of  eighty-eight  feet  keel, 
hailing  from  the  port.  An  extensive  business  is  carried 
on  in  Cellardyke  in  making  oil-clothing,  in  fish-curing,  and 
cod-liver  oil.  Boat-building  also  is  carried  on  in  these 
coast  towns. 

The  Fishermen. 

On  the  east  coast  the  life  of  a  Scottish  fisherman  is  one 
of  unusual  hardihood.  Exposed  to  an  extremely  cold  and 
variable  temperature,  with  but  a  plank  between  him  and 
the  dark'ning  billow,  he  plies  his  task  from  sunset  until 
dawn.  Should  a  storm  arise  he  has  no  sure  harbour  within 
many  miles  to  run  to  for  refuge,  for  those  of  Fife  are  not 
accessible  during  gales  from  certain  points  of  the  compass. 

There,  out  on  the  deep,  dark  sea,  often  amidst  disappoint- 
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merit  and  loss,  "  toiling  all  night  and  catching  nothing/' 
with  wind  and  sea  and  rain  beating  over  him,  the  long 
hours  of  the  night  are  passed;  whilst  his  "ain  gudewife  is 
sending  up  her  earnest  prayer  from  her  warm  box-bed  at 
Pittenweem  for  her  auld  man  on  the  deep."  Yet  is  his 
labour  not  devoid  of  enjoyment  if  he  has  any  eye  for  the 
beautiful.  Often  as  he  pursues  his  silent  toil  in  the  quiet- 
ness of  night,  the  moon  lends  her  silvery  rays  and  sheds  a 
dancing  light  on  the  rippling  sea;  or,  as  the  day  breaks,  and 
he  bends  to  the  heavy  oar,  the  glorious  beams  of  the 
morning  sun  are  lighting  up  the  waters  and  gilding  his 
homeward  path.  The  herring  afford  employment  and 
wealth  for  a  few  months  only,  but  the  faithful  haddock  and 
the  constant  cod  never  desert  the  coast. 

The  fishermen  of  Fife  and  all  the  east  of  Scotland  are 
known  over  the  three  kingdoms  as  daring,  resolute  fellows. 
Their  boats  are  almost  invariably  the  most  successful  when 
herring  fishing  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  at  Lowestoft,  or  off 
the  Irish  coasts.  By  continued  patient  exertion,  by  ven- 
turing far  out  in  stormy  weather,  when  others  fail  they 
succeed  in  bringing  in  the  treasures  of  the  ocean. 

The  reason  of  their  superior  enterprise  is  ascribed  gene- 
rally to  their  Scandinavian  descent;  but,  if  such  is  the 
reason,  it  is  strange  that  the  fishermen  of  the  Lews  and  the 
Western  islands,  who  have  a  strong  touch  of  the  Norse 
blood,  do  not  also  excel. 

We  sometimes  think  fishermen  are  lazy  and  idle  when 
we  see  them  lolling  about  the  shore  in  easy  fashion,  or 
gathered  in  picturesque  groups  about  the  harbour ;  but 
these  very  men  have  often  spent  all  the  long  hours  of  the 
previous  night  at  their  weary  toil — "  Whilst  we  were  slum- 
bering on  our  pillows,  they  were  battling  wi'  the  billows." 
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Population,   1087. 

A  stranger  finding  himself  in  any  one  of  the  old  burghs 
which  dot  the  coast  from  In verkei thing  to  Orail  is  apt  to 
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feel  far  out  of  the  world.  They  are  the  oldest-fashioned 
towns  in  Scotland,  and  afford  us  good  specimens  of  the 
architecture  of  the  16th  century,  yet  the  style  is  more 
Dutch  than  Scotch,  for  they  were  mostly  built  after  Flemish 
models.  Their  crow-stepped  gables  and  high  plain  church 
towers  are  unmistakably  Dutch.  Although  brick  clay 
abounds  in  their  localities,  the  towns  are  entirely  stone 
built,  and  each  has  a  natural  harbour.  The  "  well-aired 
ancient  town  of  Crail"  is  the  quietest  of  them  all.  It  is 
four  miles  from  Anstruther,  ten  from  St  Andrews,  and  two 
from  Fife  Ness.  The  name  is  thought  to  mean  Caer,  a 
town,  ayle,  an  angle — town  at  the  corner. 

A  royal  residence  overlooked  the  harbour  from  the  cliff ; 
and,  according  to  the  historian  Sibbald,  David  I.  died  there 
in  the  12th  century.  Of  this  castle  only  a  fragment  of 
wall  and  tower  remains.  The  oldest  existing  charter  of 
Crail  is  dated  "Stirling,  June  12,  1310/'  and  is  signed  by 
Eobert  the  Bruce.  It  conveyed  extensive  rights.  Crail  had 
a  jurisdiction  over  Pittenweem,  Anstruther,  and  Elie.  The 
ends  of  the  streets  are  still  called  "ports,"  so  it  is  likely 
that  in  former  times  it  had  gates.  There  was  a  nunnery 
and  a  priory  in  the  town. 

It  was  at  Crail  that  the  Dutch  first  learnt  the  way  to 
cure  herrings.  There  were  great  exports  of  fish  from  our 
coasts  in  very  early  times.  The  Scots  used  to  send  herrings 
to  Holland  in  the  9th  century.  The  Ouldees  and  the  monks 
were  expert  fishermen,  and  despatched  cargoes  of  herrings, 
&c,  to  the  Continent.  Until  the  Eeformation,  the  monks 
maintained  their  rights  to  a  share  of  all  the  fish  caught. 
The  fishers  of  Crail  and  Kilrenny  prosecuted  their  calling 
on  the  coasts  of  Orkney  as  early  as  1661. 

Crail  used  to  be  "great"  at  the  curing  of  "speldrins," 
and  now  provides  whelks,  lobsters,  and  "partans"  for  the 
London  market. 

Mary  of  Guise  landed  near  Crail  during  stress  of  weather, 
and  was  escorted  to  St  Andrews  in  June,  1538 

The  Parish  Church,  with  its  heavy  solid-looking  steeple- 
tower,  is  said  to  date  from  the  days  of  David  I.  It  was 
here  that  John  Knox  preached  on  the  29th  May,   1559, 
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and  excited  the  people  of  Crail,  and  those  who  had  followed 
him  from  other  towns,  to  demolish  the  idolatrous  images ; 
and  here  they  began  straightwith,  proceeding  to  make  short 
work  of  Popery  in  all  the  churches  round — Anstruther, 
Pittenweem,  St  Monance,  and  St  Andrews  cathedral — when 
there  ensued — 

"The  steir,  strabush,  and  strife, 
Whan,  bickerin'  frae  the  towns  of  Fife, 
Great  bangs  of  bodies,  thick  and  rife, 

Gae'd  to  Sanct  Androis  town. 
And  wi'  John  Calvin  in  their  heads, 
And  hammers  i'  their  hands,  and  spades, 
Enrag'd  at  idols,  mass,  and  beads, 

Dang  the  cathedral  down." — Tennent. 

Inside  the  church  is  the  famous  Eunic  Stone  or  Cross 
of  Crail,  one  of  several  sculptured  stones  which  escaped 
being  made  into  pavement.  Beside  the  dumpy  tower  of 
the  town-house  may  be  seen  the  town  cross,  an  ancient 
pillar.  Crail  kirkyard  is  rich  in  curious  old  tombstones. 
One  monument  there,  is  a  statue  of  William  Bruce  of 
Symbaster  (now  spelt  Symbister),  in  Shetland,  who  was 
once  a  proprietor  of  lands  in  Crail  and  Kingsbarns. 

On  20th  March,  1708,  during  the  first  days  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  a  French  fleet  with  a  party  of  Jacobites 
lay-to  off  Crail.  The  Chevallier  de  St  George,  styled  the 
Old  Pretender,  the  father  of  Prince  Charlie,  was  on  board, 
but  his  invasion  came  to  nothing  at  this  time,  for  seeing  no 
sign  of  support  from  the  shore,  the  French  chief  would 
neither  land  him  nor  fight  the  British  fleet,  but  upon  its 
approach,  under  Admiral  Byng,  set  all  sail  for  France.  In 
1745  a  mob  burnt  the  Episcopal  chapel  at  the  Bankhead 
Brae. 

Archbishop  Sharpe  was  minister  of  the  parish  of  Crail 
for  some  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Banff.  Among  other 
Presbyterian  divines,  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  London  by 
General  Monk  after  Cromwell's  successes  in  Scotland. 
Oliver  took  his  measure,  and  wrote  of  him — "That  gentleman 
might  be  called,  after  the  Scotch  fashion,  Sharpe  of  that  ilk." 

Since  Crail  got  direct  railway  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  a  good  many  visitors  find  their  way  to  it 
for  summer  quarters. 

In  the  south  of  Crail  parish  is  the  old  house  of  Cunning- 
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ham  of  Barns.  It  was  here,  in  1620,  that  the  poet 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden  wooed  Miss  Cunningham.  To 
his  unutterable  and  life-long  sorrow,  she  died  a  few  days 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  wedding. 

The  Coves  at  Orail  are  worn  caves,  among  rocks  of  wild 
and  picturesque  appearance. 

All  true  Fifers  will  take  a  walk  to  the  East  Neuk,  two 
miles  from  Crail.  Balcomie  Castle  is  the  first  object  of 
interest.  It  is  still  inhabited;  but  of  the  old  building, 
which  was  very  large,  only  one  wing  remains.  An  old 
chronicle  says  that  Thomas  the  Ehymer  was  the  ancestor  or 
relative  of  the  Learmonts  of  Balcomie.  According  to  Boece, 
his  own  name  was  Learmont.  How  weird  the  old- 
fashioned  local  Fifeshire  names  sound  in  our  ears.  These 
places  have  borne  no  other  for,  it  may  be,  a  thousand  years. 
With  the  light  of  history  upon  them,  we  can  perceive  poetry 
in  such  a  name  as  Pittenweem ;  and  a  host  of  old-world 
memories  in  the  mere  mention  of  Balcomie,  Balgonie,  Bal- 
wearie,  or  Balhouffie. 

Sir  William  Hope,  the  owner  of  Balcomie  in  1705,  was 
a  distinguished  swordsman,  and  the  author  of  "The  Complete 
Fencing  Master."  A  foreign  cavalier,  jealous  of  his  repu- 
tation, arrived  one  day  at  Balcomie,  and  challenged  him  to 
a  combat  on  horseback.  The  duel  was  fought  at  the  Standing 
Stone  of  Sauchope,  where  the  stranger  learned  too  late  that 
he  was  no  match  for  Sir  William,  for  he  received  his  death 
wound.  This  standing-stone  is  believed  to  be  a  Druidical 
remain. 

The  old  country-house  of  Wormiston  stands  west  of  Bal- 
comie, and  surrounded  by  stately  trees.  It  belonged  to  the 
Spens  family,  from  whom  the  brave  and  "skeely"  skipper 
Sir  Patrick  Spens  sprung.  Upon  the  forfeiture  of  the 
estates,  during  Queen  Mary's  reign,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres.  In  after  days  its  owners, 
like  most  of  the  Lindsays,  were  Jacobites. 

Passing  Balcomie  we  come  upon  the  Danes'  Dyke,  an  old 
fortification  of  these  invaders,  built  of  drystones.  The  East 
Neuk  is  full  of  the  graves  of  the  Norsemen.  Seven  urns 
were  found  in  1843.     At  the  south  end  of  the  dyke  is  the 
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Longman's  grave,  where  some  northern  Goliath  sleeps.  At 
the  other  end,  but  within  the  dyke,  is  the  lonely  cave  or 
weem  where  the  Scottish  king  Con stan tine  II.  was  beheaded 
by  the  Danes  in  874.  The  traditional  history  is  that  he 
had  defeated  the  Danes,  and  pursuing  his  victory  to  the 
East  Neuk  attacked  them  here,  when,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  the  Danes  made  good  their  corner,  and,  among  the 
prisoners,  captured  the  king. 

The  name  of  Constantine  III.,  also,  is  connected  in  history  with  the  east  of 
Fife.  Having  lost  his  son  at  the  battle  of  the  Humber,  between  the  Danes  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  he  became  abbot  of  the  Culdee  monastery  of  St  Andrews, 
where  he  died  in  953. 


ST    ANDREWS. 
Hotels— Marine,  Grand,  Royal,  Star,  Cross-Keys,  Golf. 

Two  galley  slaves  are  toiling  wearily  at  the  oar  on  board 
a  French  vessel,  when  one  points  out  the  spires  of  a  distant 
town  on  the  coast  that  comes  in  sight,  and  asks  his  com- 
panion, "Do  you  know  what  town  that  is?"  "Yes!  I 
know  it  well,  for  I  see  the  steeple  of  that  place  where  God 
first  in  public  opened  my  mouth  to  His  glory  ;  and  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  how  weak  that  ever  I  now  appear,  that  I 
shall  not  depart  this  life  till  that  my  tongue  shall  glorify 
His  godly  name  in  the  same  place."  That  town  was  St 
Andrews,  and  that  galle}'  slave  was  John  Knox,  and  we 
know  the  sequel.  Such  an  incident  as  the  foregoing,  and 
others  equally  interesting,  recur  forcibly  to  Our  minds  as 
we  visit  this  venerable  city. 

St  Andrews  is  emphatically  a  place  of  the  past.  Its 
skeleton  ruins  recall  almost  pathetically  the  tragic  events 
they  have  witnessed  and  survived,  yet  the 

"Old  University  town, 
Looking  out  on  the  cold  North  Sea," 

is  of  no  ordinary  interest  in  the  young  life  of  to-day  as  an 
important  centre  of  education  and  healthful  sport.  St 
Andrews  has  come  to  the  front  more  especially  within 
recent  years  as  a  fashionable  sea-bathing  and  summer 
resort.     Its  renown  as  the  capital  and  headquarters  of  golf 
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is  world-wide  and  undisputed.  Dark-robed  priests  and 
solemn-visaged  monks  who  used  to  people  these  wide 
streets  have  long  ago  disappeared.  In  their  stead,  besides 
ardent  votaries  of  the  cleek  and  driver,  the  city  is  now 
brightened  by  troops  of  young  lady  students  in  dainty 
trenchers  and  scarlet  gowns. 

There  was  a  Culdee  church  at  St  Andrews  in  the  ninth 
century,  called  Kilremont.  When  the  Ouldees  were  sup- 
pressed, a  settlement  of  Anglican  monks  was  made.  A  series 
of  miracles  was  afterwards  invented  to  account  for  the  change 
of  the  name,  but  these  have  been  discarded  as  having  no 
foundation  whatever.  The  reason  why  the  name  became 
St  Andrews  would  be  because  the  new  monks  had  come 
from  Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  and  St  Andrew  was  the 
patron  saint  of  their  abbey  there.  As  the  monastery  became 
the  chief  in  Scotland,  St  Andrew  was  adopted  as  the  patron 
of  the  country  also.  The  arms  of  the  city  are  St  Andrew 
and  his  cross,  surmounted  by  a  wild  boar.  The  boar  com- 
memorates a  famous  animal,  with  tusks  sixteen  inches  long, 
which  was  killed  at  Boarhills,  now  a  village  in  the  vicinity. 
St  Andrew  is  an  appropriate  guardian  for  the  city  and  for 
Scotland :  the  old  apostolic  fisherman  is  a  saint  of  better 
credentials  than  St  George  or  St  Patrick.  The  Scottish 
have  ever  been  a  nation  of  fishermen,  and  they  have  not 
been  behind  in  missionary  zeal. 

Before  the  Eeformation  St  Andrews  was  one  of  the  most 
populous  places  in  the  northern  kingdom.  The  University 
was  founded  in  1411,  by  Bishop  Wardlaw,  and  is  the  oldest 
in  Scotland.  It  now  includes  St  Salvador's  and  St  Leonard's, 
besides  the  purely  clerical  college  of  St  Mary's.  The 
Library  contains  about  100,000  printed  volumes,  and  160 
manuscripts.  The  Museum  is  worthy  also  of  a  visit,  as  it 
contains  many  interesting  antiquities  and  natural  curiosities. 
St  Salvador's  College,  founded  in  1456,  and  St  Leonard's 
College  in  1512,  were  conjoined  in  1747,  and  became  the 
United  College  ;  the  buildings  now  used  in  North  Street  are 
those  of  the  former,  but  the  chief  revenues  belonged  to  St 
Leonard's,  the  remains  of  which  are  near  the  east  end  of 
South  Street,  and  adjoin  Abbey  Street.      St  Leonard's  was 
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always  a  hot-bed  of  heresy.  To  say  that  one  had  "  drunk 
of  St  Leonard's  well"  was  to  insinuate  that  he  was  tainted 
with  Protestant  opinions. 

The  visitor  naturally  finds  his  way  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cathedral  in  the  first  place,  and  thither  we  will  accompany 
him. 

St  Regulus'  Tower  and  Chapel,  St  Rule's,  or  the  Square 
Tower,  are  all  names  for  the  same  structure.  The  tower  is 
one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  height,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  built  about 
1127-1144,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest  erections  in 
the  country.  Impecuniosity  on  the  part  of  the  builder, 
Bishop  Robert,  is  said  to  be  the  reason  of  its  slender  propor- 
tions. From  this  lofty  height  Dr  Chalmers  was  wont  to 
make  his  astronomical  observations.  There  is  an  old  log 
preserved  inside,  on  the  first  landing,  the  transom  beam  of 
one  of  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  For  a  long  time 
it  served  as  the  lintel  at  the  porch  of  the  burying-ground. 
The  grave  of  Samuel  Rutherford  is  immediately  west  of  the 
Square  Tower. 

The  Cathedral  was  built  after  St  Regulus'  chapel  by  the 
successors  of  Bishop  Robert.  It  was  consecrated  immediately 
after  the  deliverance  of  Bannockburn,  in  presence  of  Robert 
Bruce,  as  an  act  of  gratitude  and  homage,  and  was  enriched 
by  the  spoils  taken  from  the  English  army.  The  roof  was 
covered  with  copper,  and  used  to  shine  in  the  sunlight, 
attracting  the  attention  of  sailors  far  out  at  sea.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  were  spent  in  the  erection  of  the 
noble  pile ;  at  the  Reformation  it  was  pulled  down  in  one  day. 

The  Abbey  Wall,  from  the  east  of  the  cathedral  ruins 
round  by  the  harbour  and  on  to  St  Leonards,  is  about 
twenty  feet  in  height,  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  encloses 
an  area  of  twenty  acres.  There  are  thirteen  turrets  on  it, 
one  of  which  is  now  a  lighthouse  for  St  Andrews  bay,, and 
leading  light  for  the  harbour.  There  are  four  gateways, 
and  at  one,  the  beautiful  arch  at  the  east  end  of  South 
Street  known  as  The  Pends,  old  Walter  Milne,  the  last 
Protestant  martyr,  was  burned  to  death,  1558,  when  a  riot 
ensued. 
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The  Parish  Kirk,  in  South  Street,  was  where  John  Knox 
preached  immediately  before  the  destruction  of  the  cathe- 
dral ;  but  the  present  edifice  was  only  erected  about  1800. 
It  contains  a  monument  to  Archbishop  Sharpe. 

St  Mary's  College  is  a  plain  old  building,  with  extensive 
gardens,  on  the  south  side  of  the  same  street,  east  of  the 
post  office. 

The  Madras  College,  on  the  south  side  of  South  Street, 
founded  by  Dr  Andrew  Bell  in  1832,  has  been  converted 
into  a  school  for  secondary  education.  Dr  Bell  left  £60,000 
to  endow  the  Madras  Schools.  The  beautiful  little  ruin, 
now  the  only  remains  of  the  Blackfriars'  Monastery  (date 
1274),  adjoins  the  gateway  to  Madras  College,  and  is  another 
reminder  of  the  Nemesis  of  the  Eeformation. 

Another  object  of  interest  in  this  street  is  The  Port,  a 
fine  old  gateway. 

The  Castle. 

"  Well  have  I  seen  that  castle, 
That  castle  by  the  sea, 
And  the  moon  above  it  standing, 
And  the  mist  rise  solemnly. 

The  winds  and  the  waves  of  ocean, 

They  rested  quietly ; 
But  I  heard  on  the  gale  a  sound  of  wail, 

And  tears  came  to  my  eye." — Longfellow. 

The  Castle  stands  in  ruins  by  the  sea.  Built  in  1200,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Edward  I.  of  England  (1298),  was 
retaken  by  the  Scots,  again  succumbed  to  England,  but 
was  surrendered  to  Bruce  after  Bannockburn.  The  English 
held  possession  for  three  years,  from  1332-1335,  and,  to 
prevent  its  again  being  seized,  it  was  demolished.  Bishop 
Trail  rebuilt  it  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
James  I.  was  educated  by  Bishop  Wardlaw,  and  James  III. 
was  born  within  its  walls. 

The  Castle  rests  on  stratified  slanting  rock.  The  well  is 
fifty  feet  in  depth,  contains  fourteen  feet  of  water,  and  is 
hewn  out  entirely  from  the  solid  freestone.  The  dungeon 
of  the  north  sea  tower  is  worthy  of  close  inspection.  It  is 
shaped  like   a   common   bottle — narrow   at  the   neck   and 
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sixteen  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  ;  the  depth  is  eighteen  feet ; 
and  it  also  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Here  George 
Wishart  was  confined  as  he  lay  awaiting  a  cruel  death. 


'  Down — down — down  ! 

With  chain  and  windlass  and  cord  ; 
For  no  step  is  hewn  for  foot  of  man 
Into  that  deep  gulf  abhorr'd. 


No  voice  from  the  upper  world, 
And  no  change  of  night  and  day  ; 

No  record  to  mark  the  dreary  hours, 
As  they  slowly  pass  away. 

But  only  the  stormy  wave, 
As  it  beats  against  the  rock, 

May  be  heard  within  that  gloomy  cave 
With  a  faint  and  distant  shock. 


And  at  times  a  nameless  fear       [thrill 
Through    the    bravest  heart   might 

Awaking  from  brief  uneasy  sleep 
With  a  sudden  start  and  chill. 

With  a  thought  of  what  is  nigh, 
What  each  slow  hour  brings  nigher — 

The  chain,  the  stake,  the  gazing  crowd, 
The  grim  and  torturing  fire. 


The  morning  of  his  martyrdom,  a  few  faithful  ones  gathered 
in  the  room  adjoining  his  dungeon,  and  he  there  dispensed 
the  first  Protestant  service  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Scotland. 
George  Wishart  was  of  gentle  birth,  tall  and  handsome 
person,  a  ripe  scholar,  powerful  and  persuasive  in  speech, 
and  was  only  thirty-three  years  of  age  at  his  death. 
Cardinal  David  Beaton,  his  crafty  unrelenting  enemy,  a 
hater  of  all  that  was  good,  united  great  talents  with  great 
vices.  He  led  a  life  of  open  immorality,  and  had  reached 
his  fifty-second  year  at  the  time  when  Wishart  fell  into  his 
hands.  On  1st  March,  1545,  as  his  victim  was  being  burned 
before  the  castle,  Beaton  reclined  at  his  palace  window  in 
all  his  pomp  and  pride  cruelly  feasting  his  eyes  upon  the 
dreadful  sight.  Wishart's  dying  prophecy  regarding 
him  was  fulfilled  about  a  year  after,  29th  May,  1546. 
Norman  Leslie,  William  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  and  a  few 
other  determined  men,  seventeen  in  all,  contrived  to  slip  in 
at  the  gateway  of  the  castle  in  the  morning  along  with  some 
workmen  who  were  engaged  strengthening  it.  They  killed 
the  warder,  drove  out  the  cardinal's  servants  and  the 
workmen,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  forced  their 
way  to  the  cardinal's  room,  where  they  immediately  put 
him    to    death.     The    provost    and    townsmen    came    and 
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demanded  to  see  "My  Lord  Cardinal,"  when  the  remains 
were  exposed  to  view  at  the  very  window  where  he  had 
sat  when  George  Wishart  suffered.  Leslie  and  his  associ- 
ates were  joined  by  a  motley  band  of  friends.  They 
defended  themselves  in  the  castle  for  nearly  four  months. 
Besieged  by  land  and  sea,  by  an  army  and  a  French 
fleet  of  twenty-one  war-galleys,  they  were  hard  beset. 
The  French  manned  artillery  on  the  college  steeple  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  abbey  kirk,  dominating  the  castle,  when 
the  garrison  was  forced  to  surrender.  They  were  given 
over  to  the  French  for  galley  slaves. 

"  Priests  content  ye  now, 
Priests  content  ye  now, 
Since  Norman  and  his  companie 
Have  filled  the  galleys  fou." 

The  French  soldiery  ransacked  the  castle,  and  to  wipe  out 
the  heinous  sin  of  the  death  of  so  great  a  church  dignitary 
as  Cardinal  Beaton,  by  authority  of  the  canon  law  the 
building  was  nearly  demolished  by  their  guns.  (Archbishop 
Hamilton  raised  the  castle  whose  ruins  now  remain.  At 
the  Reformation  the  work  of  destruction  that  the  French 
Catholics  had  begun  was  finished  by  the  Scottish  Protestant 
mob.)  John  Knox  had  entered  the  castle  during  the  siege, 
and  after  sharing  in  the  dangers  and  horrors  attending  it, 
he  was  consigned  to  the  galleys  along  with  the  others,  and 
spent  three  long  years  "  chained  to  the  oar."  Kirkcaldy  of 
Grange,  the  two  Leslies,  and  Peter  Carmichael,  whilst  in 
Mont  St  Michel,  managed  to  seize  and  lock  up  their  guards 
and  to  escape.  Kirkcaldy  and  Carmichael  wandered 
through  France  as  mendicants  to  the  coast,  and,  after  one 
or  two  coasting  voyages,  were  landed  in  England.  When 
Knox  returned  in  1559,  after  thirteen  years  of  suffering, 
Scotland  was  readier  for  him — "  The  hour  had  come  and 
the  man."  The  storm  of  the  Reformation  burst  upon  the 
wolves  who,  in  sheep's  clothing,  had  been  feasting  upon  the 
very  life  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  country  was  swept  of 
them. 

West  of  the  castle  is  the  Witch  Lake,  now  the  gentle- 
men's bathing  quarter,  but  which  used  to  be  the  place  for 
drowning  witches.       A  six-inch  layer  of  limestone  may  be 
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observed  here.  It  runs  along  the  foot  of  the  crag  south  of 
the  Witch  Lake,  and  can  be  traced  eastwards  for  some 
distance.  This  bed  is  rich  in  encrinital  remains  and  fossil 
shells.  We  may  get  a  good  idea  of  their  abundance  when 
we  visit  the  cave  or  cell  of  St  Eegulus,  which  is  about  the 
height  of  this  layer,  and  about  half-way  up  the  cliff.  St 
Eegulus  was  a  medieval  anchorite.  His  old  domicile  is  also 
known  as  the  Countess  of  Buchan's  cave.  It  is  a  little  way 
east  from  the  castle.     The  Palmer  in  "Marmion"  says: — 

"  For  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay, 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way, 

To  fair  St  Andrews  bound, 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray, 
"Where  good  St  Kule  his  holy  lay, 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day, 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound." 

The  Volunteer  Battery,  on  the  Kirk  Hill  above  the 
harbour,  stands  on  the  site  of  an  old  monastery,  the  first 
clerical  building,  probably,  that  succeeded  the  wattled-clay 
cottages  of  the  early  Culdees.  In  1860  hundreds  of  skulls 
were  discovered,  the  old  walls  were  three  feet  thick,  and 
many  of  the  stones  were  found  to  have  masonic  marks  upon 
them,  the  "five  points"  being  most  common. 

The  Martyrs. 

The  monument  to  the  martyrs  is  a  massive  obelisk,  forty- 
five  feet  in  height,  overlooking  the  Links.  There  were  two 
priests  burned  for  heresy  as  early  as  1432,  but  according  to 
the  policy  of  the  church,  every  record  of  their  heretical 
opinions  was  extinguished.  One  suffered  at  St  Andrews,  and 
the  other  at  Perth.  Patrick  Hamilton,  however,  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  proto-martyr  of  the  Scottish  Eeformation. 
He  suffered  by  order  of  Cardinal  James  Beaton,  after  a 
mock  trial,  in  front  of  the  United  College,  September,  1525, 
but  "it  seemed  as  if  his  doctrines  infected  all  upon  whom 
the  reek  of  his  burning  blew."  A  few  years  after,  Henry 
Forrest,  another  young  ecclesiastic,  was  put  to  death.  A 
friar,  to  whom  he  had  stated  in  confession  his  belief  that 
Hamilton  had  been  a  martyr  for  the  truth,  betrayed  him. 
He  was  burned  at  the  turret  light  on  the  cathedral  wall, 
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so  that  the  people  of  Forfarshire  might  see  the  flame  and 
take  warning.  George  Wishart  was  the  next  to  suffer,  in 
1545.  Hamilton  (twenty-four),  Forrest  (twenty-three),  and 
Wishart  (thirty-three  years  of  age)  were  all  young  in  years, 
but  their  noble  testimony,  sealed  with  their  blood,  should 
serve  to  enforce  St  Paul's  precept — ''Let  no  man  despise  thy 
youth."  But  if  the  young  were  taken,  no  mercy  was  shown 
to  the  aged.  On  April  25th,  1538,  Walter  Milne,  eighty 
years  of  age,  was  cruelly  put  to  death.  He  had  been 
arrested  near  Dysart.     In  his  dying  testimony  he  said : — 

"  As  for  me,  it  makes  not  meikle  of  my  death,  for  I  am  fourscore  and 
two  years  bygane,  and  have  not  long  to  live,  but  ane  hundred  better 
shall  rise  off  the  ashes  of  my  bones,  and  shall  scatter  the  horrid  pack  of 
hypocrites  that  perturb  the  servants  of  God.  I  trust  I  shall  be  the 
last  in  Scotland  that  shall  suffer  for  this  cause." 

And  so  it  was,  he  was  the  last.     Foxe  says  : — 

"The  town  was  so  much  offended  with  his  unjust  condemnation, 
that  the  bishop's  servants  could  not  get  for  their  money  so  much  as  cord 
to  tie  him  to  the  stake,  or  a  tar  barrel  to  burn  him,  but  were  con- 
strained to  cut  the  cords  of  their  master's  own  pavillion  to  serve 
their  purpose." 


The  West  Sands  form  a  fine  stretch  along  to  the  Eden, 
upon  whose  banks  are  famous  mussel-beds.  Thousands  of 
cockles  are  found  in  the  sand.  About  one  hundred  and 
thirty  species  of  shells  may  be  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St  Andrews.  Eaised  sea-beaches  may  be  seen  east 
of  the  town  along  the  coast,  but  in  an  old  charter  there  is 
mention  of  a  broad  extensive  lawn  separating  the  castle  from 
the  sea,  so  the  ocean  must  have  been  making  encroachments 
again.  The  curious  trap-rock,  called  the  Rock  and  Spindle, 
is  about  three  miles  east  of  St  Andrews.  It  is  thirty  feet 
in  height,  and  there  is  a  large  circle,  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
with  spokes  like  a  wheel. 

Strangers  are  often  surprised  to  find  such  an  ancient 
city  as  St  Andrews  so  modern  in  its  style.  The  streets  are 
very  straight  and  wide,  and  there  are  many  handsome 
buildings.  The  place  was  revolutionised  in  these  respects 
during  the  provostship  of  Sir  Hugh  Lyon  Playfair,  who  died 
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in  1861,  and  to  him  great  credit  is  due  for  the  improvement. 
Situated  on  level  ground  sixty  feet  above  the  sea,  St 
Andrews  gets  many  a  cold  blast  of  wind,  but  residents  find 
it  a  very  healthy  habitat,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  as  a  summer  resort.  There  is  an  absence  of 
trees  in  the  vicinity. 

Time  and  space  fail  us  when  we  try  to  tell  of  the  stirring 
and  interesting  events  that  connect  themselves  with  St 
Andrews.      A  few  notes  must  suffice. 

In  1407  John  Eesby,  an  Englishman,  was  burnt  to  death 
at  St  Andrews  for  propagating  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff, 
Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  twenty-four  years  later 
Paul  Craw,  a  Bohemian,  also  suffered  the  same  fate  at  St 
Andrews.  These  men  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest 
martyrs  of  the  Eeformation  in  Scotland. 

Here  in  1452  James  III.  was  born.  "The  Golden 
Charter"  attributes  to  James  II.  the  statement  that  the 
birth  of  his  "first  born  son"  took  place  at  what  he  calls 
"the  chief  mansion  of  the  city  of  the  blessed  Andrew." 
From  1460  to  1466,  during  the  boy  king's  youth,  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  well  managed  by  Bishop 
Kennedy  of  St  Andrews  until  that  prelate's  death. 

The  beautiful  Mary  of  Guise  landed  at  Crail  in  June, 
1538,  and  received  a  right  royal  welcome  at  St  Andrews, 
where  she  was  married  to  James  V.  a  few  days  after.  Two 
of  her  sons  were  born  in  this  city,  and  her  daughter,  Mary 
Stuart,  often  resided  in  it. 

A  quaint  old  building  at  the  east  end  of  South  Street  is 
known  as  Queen  Mary's  House.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Queen  on  her  visits  in  1562,  1563,  and  1564.  Here 
Eandolph,  the  English  Ambassador,  was  granted  an  inter- 
view. Ohastlelard,  her  mad  French  lover,  on  one  of  these 
visits  to  the  city,  came  to  his  untimely  end,  for  his  wicked 
attempt  at  Burntisland.  The  Eegent  insisted  upon  the 
Queen  witnessing  the  sad  spectacle. 

The   great  Marquis   of   Montrose   was   educated  at  the 

college.     In    1 645,    when   on   his    great    campaign   like  a 

destroying    angel    he    was    threatening    the    lowlands,  the 

Fife  regiment  of  volunteers  marched  through  St  Andrews 
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under  the  laird  of  Oambo  on  their  way  to  arrest  his  progress. 
Cambo  was  killed,  and  few  returned  from  the  fatal  field  of 
Kilsyth.  After  the  victory  of  Philiphaugh,  Parliament, 
instigated  by  the  Covenanting  clergy,  condemned  eight  of 
Montrose's  chief  officers  to  be  executed.  Four  were  to  suffer  at 
St  Andrews,  that  "  their  blood  might  be  an  atonement  "  for 
the  men  (5000  in  all)  that  the  county  of  Fife  had  lost  in 
the  battles  against  Montrose.  Lord  Ogilvy  escaped  from 
prison  (the  castle  of  St  Andrews),  dressed  in  his  sister's 
clothes,  but  the  others  were  executed. 

Charles  II.  made  a  royal  entry  and  stayed  for  some  time  in 
St  Andrews  in  1651.  He   resided  in    Queen   Mary's 

House  afore-mentioned.  According  to  Lamont's  Diary,  4th 
July,  1651,  "The  tyme  he  stayed  ther  he  lodged  att  wmq11 
Hewgh  Scrimgeour's  house  nire  to  the  Abbey."  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  entrance  porch  of  the  historic  edifice  was 
built  about  the  year  1710. 

Samuel  Rutherford  left  his  rural  parish  of  Anwoth,  in 
Galloway,  in  1639,  to  become  principal  of  St  Mary's 
College  here.  He  was  among  the  first  whom  Sharpe  had 
marked  out  for  destruction.  His  writings  were  consigned 
to  the  flames  (23rd  October,  1660),  and  a  messenger  sent  to 
apprehend  him.  But  Rutherford  was  lying  at  the  point  of 
death,  and,  in  answer  to  his  message,  said — "  I  have  got 
a  summons  already  before  a  superior  Judge,  and  I  behove 
to  answer  it  first.  Ere  your  day  come  I  will  be  where  few 
kings  and  great  folk  come." 

John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  was  a 
student  at  St  Andrews  (1665  to  1668).  His  letters  show 
more  signs  of  brutality  than  scholarship,  but  he  is  said  to 
have  been  proficient  in  mathematics. 

Dr  Samuel  Johnson  visited  the  city  of  St  Andrews  in 
August,  1773,  and  "  marked  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
inactive  indigence  and  gloomy  depopulation." 

St  Andrews  has  numbered  among  her  students  Ley  den 
the  poet.  Chalmers  was  a  professor  from  1823  to  1829, 
and  one  of  his  scholars  was  Alexander  Duff,  the  Indian 
missionary. 
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The  golf  links  extend  westwards  for  a  couple  of  miles, 
and  are  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  The  royal  and  ancient 
game,  of  which  St  Andrews  is  the  capital,  has  been  a 
popular  sport  since  very  early  times.  It  seems  to  have 
originated  in  Scotland,  though  the  name  is  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  German  kolbe,  or  the  Dutch 
Jcolf.  a  club.  In  1457  the  Scottish  Parliament  prohibited 
it.  James  II.  issued  a  command  that  the  burghers  of 
Edinburgh  must  qualify  themselves  in  archery  and  other 
military  exercises,  and  not  spend  their  afternoons  playing 
golf  en  Bruntsfleld  links,  the  game  being  intended  for  the 
amusement  of  the  nobility.  In  1497  it  was  allowed  under 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  forty  shillings.  Charles  I.  was  an 
ardent  golf  player,  and  his  sons  are  recorded  as  indulging 
in  the  pastime  also.  The  Eoyal  and  Ancient  Golf  Glub  was 
formed  in  1754.  Its  present  membership  consists  of  over 
a  thousand  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

GUARDBRIDGE. 

The  Gare  or  Guard  Bridge,  over  the  Eden,  is  a  very  old 
structure,  having  been  built  early  in  the  fifteenth  century 
by  Bishop  Wardlaw.  In  1614  the  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  with  consent  of  James  V.  and  Parliament,  gifted 
the  mussel-scalps  of  the  Eden  to  the  city  of  St  Andrews 
"as  far  as  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows."  The  paper-mill  pro- 
vides employment  to  the  community  here. 


LE  U  CHARS. 

Leuchars  is  six  miles  N.-E.  from  Cupar,  and  five  by  the 
road  from  St  Andrews.  The  parish  has  a  population  of 
2370,  and  in  the  village,  which  is  near  the  railway  junction, 
there  are  588  residents.  The  Old  Church  is  the  chief 
attraction.  The  ancient  part  of  it  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
specimen  of  Norman  architecture  in  the  kingdom.  From 
1614  to  1630  the  minister  was  Alexander  Henderson,  the 
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great  political  church  leader.  A  native  of  Creich,  it  was  he 
who  proposed  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  who  penned 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  1  643.  He  died  in 
Newcastle  just  after  his  celebrated  debate  with  the  captive 
king,  Charles  I. ;  and  in  the  troublous  days  that  followed, 
no  man  was  more  missed. 

The  wide  sandy  tract  known  as  the  Tents  Muirs  has  been 
under  the  sea  within  no  very  distant  time.  It  used  to  be 
inhabited  by  a  number  of  small  crofters,  who  were  notorious 
smugglers.  They  were  removed  about  one  hundred  years 
ago,  and  large  farms  occupy  their  place.  The  muir  is 
overrun  by  rabbits. 

North  of  the  village,  on  a  mound  near  the  railway,  may 
be  noticed  two  rows  of  old  yew  trees.  They  mark  the  site 
of  Leuchars  Castle,  the  ruins  of  which  were  carried  off  to 
build  dykes  and  byres  by  the  neighbouring  farmers.  In 
the  twelfth  century  it  belonged  to  a  Celtic  chief  named 
Ness,  whose  heiress  married  Eobert  De  Quincey,  an  English 
baron,  who  had  settled  in  Scotland. 

About  half-a-mile  east  of  Leuchars,  among  the  woods, 
stands  Earlshall,  the  old  home  of  the  '-bloody  Bruce  of 
Earlshall,"  a  colleague  of  Claverhouse  in  his  persecutions. 
Founded  in  1546,  it  long  stood  deserted  and  desolate,  but 
has  been  recently  restored  by  E.  W.  E.  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

South-west  of  Leuchars,  in  the  distance,  is  Balmullo 
village. 


TAYPOET. 

"  O  dream  of  joy  !  is  this  indeed 
The  lighthouse  top  I  see  ? 
Is  this  the  hill ?    Is  this  the  kirk? 
Is  this  mine  own  countrie  ?" 

Colderidgb's  "Ancient  Mariner." 

Tayport  (population  3314),  or  Ferry-Port-on-Craig  as 
the  name  was  wont  to  be,  is  the  oldest  ferry  in  Scotland. 
According  to  tradition,  when  Macduff  was  flying  from 
Macbeth,  he  came  to  the  ferry  here,  and  having  set  off  in  such 
haste  upon  warning  of  danger,  he  happened   to   have   no 
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money  to  pay  the  ferryman,  but  had  to  purchase  a  crossing 
with  a  loaf  of  bread  which  he  had  snatched  up  ere  he  left 
Macbeth's  castle.  After  the  downfall  of  the  usurper,  the 
place  was  called  the  "Ferry  of  the  Loaf."  The  old  Thane 
is  still  kept  in  mind,  one  of  the  ferry-steamers  being  named 
The  Thane  of  Fife.  In  1474  James  III.  ordained  in  Parlia- 
ment that  the  fares  for  crossing  should  be — "  At  the  Port- 
on-Craig  one  penny  for  a  man,  and  for  his  horse  a  penny." 
Large  undecked  sloops  were  used  in  olden  times. 

The  distance  to  Broughty  Ferry  from  high  water  to  high 
water  mark  is  exactly  one  mile,  and  steamers  cross  nearly 
every  hour.  Tayport  has  very  long-established  salmon 
fisheries,  mussel-dredging  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
The  harbour  is  usually  full  of  vessels  taking  in  cargoes  of 
coal,  &c,  there  being  no  coal  mines  further  north.  The 
Ferry  is  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Dundee  skippers 
innumerable.  A  native  of  Tayport  seems  to  believe  that 
he  has  been  born  into  the  world  to  command  a  ship — that 
that  is  his  mission. 

The  shore  at  Tayport  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  there  is  a 
good  bathing  place.  Across  the  firth  the  royal  castle  of 
Broughty,  a  strong  square  tower,  stands  on  a  somewhat  bare 
point  defending  the  strait.  From  the  castle  a  great  marsh 
used  to  extend  westwards  almost  to  the  walls  of  Dundee ; 
now  the  town  of  Broughty  Ferry  surrounds  the  castle. 
After  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  Broughty  Castle,  as  well  as 
Inchkeith,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  Scots  obtained  the  assistance  of  French 
engineers  and  artillery  that  they  carried  it  by  assault, 
driving  out  the  soldiers  of  Henry  VIII.  (February  20,  1549). 

Scotscraig,  above  Tayport,  was  Archbishop  Sharpe's 
estate,  and  a  tower  on  the  summit  was  there  in  his  times. 
A  large  cave  near  was  used  as  a  hiding  place  in  these  days 
of  persecution.*  Scotscraig,  long  the  home  of  the  late 
Admiral  Maitland  Dougall,  got  its  name  from  the  Scotts 
of  Balwearie.  The  Fifeshire  Scotts  do  not  claim  kindred 
with  the  great  border  family. 

*  See  Freuchie. 
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NEWPORT. 

Newport  (population  2$(j\)),  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Tay,  is  the  favourite  residence  of  the  merchants  of  Dundee, 
from  which  town  it  is  distant  two  miles.  Completely 
sheltered  from  the  east  wind,  and  the  neighbourhood  thickly 
wooded,  it  affords  charming  views  of  the  firth,  and  is  a 
most  delightful  place.  The  Mars  training  ship  lies  at 
anchor  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  at  Woodhaven. 
Beautiful  scenery  in  Scotland  is  not  confined  to  certain 
districts.  Strangers  are  often  surprised  to  find  that  in 
Dundee,  associated  only  in  their  minds  with  manufactures 
and  commerce,  there  is  a  continual  feast — a  magnificent 
scene  is  ever  before  them.  The  noble  estuary  of  the  Tay 
has  all  the  charm  of  wooded  lake  and  rushing  river,  and  the 
sunsets  among  the  highland  mountains  in  the  west  reflected 
in  its  waters  are  magnificent  and  memorable.  Newport 
enjoys  these  beauties,  and  has  besides,  what  bustling  Dundee 
wants,  shelter  and  seclusion. 


KILMANY. 

A  low  range  of  hills  runs  from  east  to  west  along  the 
coast  of  the  firth  of  Tay.  Kilmany  parish  lies  behind  in 
a  valley,  shut  in  on  the  south  by  a  second  and  parallel 
ridge.  The  village  is  small,  and  the  population  purely 
agricultural.  The  old-fashioned,  white-washed  Parish  Kirk, 
built  in  1768,  and  situated  on  a  little  eminence,  will  be 
interesting  to  us  all,  for  it  was  the  scene  of  Dr  Thomas 
Chalmers'  labours  from  the  year  1803  until  1814.  Kilmany 
is  five  miles  from  Cupar,  and  as  far  from  Newport.  There 
is  a  romantic  wooded  glen  immediately  N.-W.  of  Kilmany, 
where  the  Motray  stream  patters  along  its  rough  channel 
of  trap  rock. 

Kilmany  parish  is  bordered  by  that  of  Creich,  in  the  north 
of  which  are  the  estate  and  the  ruins  of  Creich  Castle, 
They  belonged  to  the  Bethunes  or  Beatons,  of  whom  came 
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the  two  Cardinals,  Lady  Buccleuch  of  "  The  Lay/*  and  Mary 
Bethune,  one  of  the  Queen's  Four  Maries — (see  Markinch). 
Near  the  kirk,  and  also  one  mile  west,  are  what  have  been 
supposed  to  be  vestiges  of  two  Boman  camps. 

Bathillet,  the  seat  of  J.  Davidson  Harper,  Esq.,  remained 
in  the  Hackstons'  hands  until  the  end  of  the  last  century — 
(see  Magus  Muir).  David  Hackston's  son,  strange  to  say, 
was  on  the  Stuart  side  in  1745,  but  he  was  influenced 
by  his  wife,  a  strong  Jacobite,  who  was  evidently  a  woman 
of  some  force  of  character,  having  had  three  husbands. 
The  district  seems  strong  in  assassinators,  for  the  old  house 
of  Mountquhanie  was  the  home  of  David  Balfour,  one  of 
Cardinal  Beaton's  assailants  in  1546.  In  1638  the  mistress 
of  Mountquhanie  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Covenant. 
The  house  now  belongs  to  David  Gillespie,  Esq.  Sir  James 
Balfour,  parson  of  Flisk  in  1561,  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  times  of  John  Knox.  He  was  a  man  of  base 
character  and  no  principle,  and  was  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  Darnley. 

The  square  tower  of  the  castle  of  Cruivie,  in  the  parish 
of  Logie  (on  left  of  railway  line  going  north),  belonged  to 
the  Eamsays  of  Colluthie,  one  of  whom,  Sir  William 
Eamsay,  rescued  Archibald,  afterwards  Earl  of  Douglas, 
from  the  English  at  Poictiers. 


BALMERINO. 

On  a  small  point  projecting  into  the  Tay,  about  two  miles 
west  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  stands  the  ancient  village  of 
Balmerino,  and  the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  its  abbey.  A  few 
Gothic  arches  and  pillars  are  all  that  remain  of  this  once 
famous  Cistercian  house.  It  was  built  by  Queen  Ermen- 
garde,  the  widow  of  William  the  Lion,  and  she  was  buried 
here  in  1233.  There  are  no  fewer  than  thirty  different  spel- 
lings of  the  name  Balmerino  :  it  means  the  town  of  sailors. 
The  local  designation  is  Bamernie.  There  is  a  small 
harbour,  and  some  salmon  fishing  is  carried  on. 
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Balmerino  parish  is  thickly  wooded,  and  its  coast  is  very 
bold  and  rocky.  Tradition  says  the  Tay  has  changed  its 
course.  A  submarine  forest,  ten  miles  in  length,  extends 
along  the  margin  of  the  river  from  the  Tay  Bridge  to 
Ballenbreich  Castle.  It  consists  of  a  peat  moss  full  of 
upright  stumps  of  trees,  and  is  covered  at  high  tide  by 
four  or  five  feet  of  water. 

The  abbot  of  Balmerino  perished  along  with  Sir  Patrick 
Spens  on  the  return  voyage  from  Norway  in  1281. 

The  first  Lord  Balmerinoch  was  James  Elphinstone, 
parson  of  Inverarity,  and  secretary  to  James  VI.  John, 
second  Lord  Balmerinoch,  was  the  nobleman  whose  im- 
prisonment and  trial  in  1633-4  were  the  beginning  of  the 
rupture  between  Charles  I.  and  his  subjects.  Balmerinoch 
had  taken  a  leading  part  in  opposing  the  king's  measures  of 
oppression  and  interference. 

Arthur  Elphinstone,  the  sixth  and  last  Lord  of  Bal- 
merinoch, was  born  in  1688.  He  was  out  in  the  1715 
rising,  but  escaped  to  France.  After  twenty  years' 
exile  his  father  secured  a  pardon  for  him,  and  he  returned 
to  Scotland  in  1735,  after  first  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  the  banished  Stuarts.  The  house  in  Cupar,  still 
known  as  Balmerino  Place,  was  a  residence  of  his  after 
this  time.  In  1745,  after  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  he 
joined  Prince  Charles  at  Holy  rood,  and  in  the  ensuing 
campaigns  he  did  good  service  as  colonel  of  the  second 
troop  of  life-guards,  for  he  was  a  soldier  of  experience. 
His  father  died  during  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  and  he 
succeeded  to  the  title.  Captured  at  Culloden,  he  was 
brought  to  London,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death,  18th 
August,  1746,  when  he  displayed  the  most  lofty  fortitude, 
never  wavering  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Stuart  cause.  His 
heroic  behaviour  at  the  time  of  execution  is  said  to  be  the 
foundation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  description  of  the  death  of 
Fergus  M'lvor. 

On  Newton  hill,  in  the  west  of  Balmerino  parish,  a  lonely 
place  is  pointed  out  as  the  spot  where  the  Covenanters  used 
to  gather.  A  little  way  east  of  the  abbey  are  the  ruins 
of  Naughton  Castle,  on  an  isolated  mass  of  rock.     Battle 
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Law  near,  is  the  scene  of  a  fight  between  the  Danes  and 
Kenneth  III.  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated 
and  driven  to  their  ships. 


NEWBURGH. 

Newburgh  (population  1904),  amidst  its  gardens  and 
orchards,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Tay,  resembles  one  of 
the  towns  on  the  Rhine.  As  it  is  approached  by  the 
railway  round  the  face  of  Olachard  Crag,  at  a  considerable 
height,  a  noble  view  meets  the  eye — eastwards,  down  the 
Firth ;  and  westwards,  towards  Strathtay  and  Strathearn. 

"Yon  is  the  Tay  roll'd  down  from  highland  hills 
That  rests  his  waves,  after  so  rude  a  race, 
In  the  fair  plams  of  Gowrie. 

Yonder  to  the  east, 
Dundee  the  gift  of  God. — Scott. 

Across  the  river  is  the  fertile  and  famous  Oarse  of  Gowrie. 

Newburgh  was  a  burgh  of  barony  under  the  abbots  of 
Lindores,  and  got  its  name  in  distinction  to  the  decaying 
old  town  of  Abernethy,  not  far  off.  In  1456  it  was  made 
a  royal  burgh,  and  its  charter  was  confirmed  in  1631. 
There  are  forty  acres  of  orchards  round  about  the  town, 
which  at  first  were  planted  by  the  monks  of  Lindores. 
Newburgh  is  a  market-town,  has  salmon-fishing,  a  good 
little  harbour  and  considerable  linen  manufactures.  Of 
recent  years  it  has  also  taken  up  the  making  of  linoleum. 

The  old  Cross  of  Mugdrum,  or  Magridin,  near  the  west 
end  of  Newburgh,  is  an  upright  granite  stone  with  sculp- 
tured animals,  named  after  Magridin,  a  forgotten  saint. 

Macduff's  Cross,  in  a  narrow  glen  or  pass  about  a  mile 
south-west  of  Newburgh,  once  bore  inscriptions  in  Latin 
and  Saxon.  It  was  a  "  sanctuary  "  for  fugitives  of  the  clan 
Macduff.  Only  a  sandstone  pedestal  now  remains,  the 
cross  was  destroyed  as  being  a  Popish  erection  during  the 
image-breaking  times.  The  privileges  of  the  clan  Macduff 
after  the  downfall  of  Macbeth,  in  which  the  Thane  of  Fife 
(the  head  of  the  clan)  took  such  a  leading  part,  included 
the  right  of  placing  the  king  in  his  throne  at  the  corona- 
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tion,*  the  command  of  the  van  in  the  royal  army,  and  the 
permission  to  atone  by  a  payment  of  money  for  the  acci- 
dental murder  of  a  noble  or  commoner.  Macduff's  Cross 
was  where  any  murderer  had  the  right  of  sanctuary  if  he 
were  within  the  ninth  degree  of  relationship  to  Macduff. 

Wild  fowl  used  to  abound  in  great  numbers  on  the  Tay, 
near  Newburgh,  chiefly  on  the  long,  low  island  of  Mugdrum, 
One  day  not  long  ago  the  Dundee  Advertiser  newspaper 
was  entirely  printed  of  paper  made  from  the  reeds  which 
grow  on  the  island.  The  house  of  Mugdrum,  seat  of 
E.  P.  Balfour  Hay,  Esq.,  is  in  a  beautifully  wooded  situation 
west  of  Newburgh. 

L  INDOEES. 

"A  rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green, 
Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen." — Dickbns. 

The  ivy-clad  ruins  of  Lindores,  by  the  side  of  the  Tay, 
east  of  Newburgh,  deserve  a  visit.  The  abbey  was  erected 
in  1178  by  David  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of  William 
the  Lion.  He  had  attended  Eichard  Oeur  de  Leon  to  the 
Crusades,  and  on  returning  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  and  again  storm-tossed  on  approaching  the  Scottish 
shore.  He  reached  the  firth  of  Tay,  and  "landed  at 
Alectum,  the  name  of  which,  in  his  thankfulness,  he 
changed  to  Dei  Donum,  or  the  gift  of  God,  whence  it  has 
been  called  Dundee. '?j*  He  founded  the  abbey  of  Lindores 
in  gratitude  for  his  deliverance,  and  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow. 
The  great-grandson  of  this  earl  was  Baliol,  competitor  with 
Bruce  for  the  throne. 

The  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Rothesay  were 
brought  from  Falkland  and  interred  in  Lindores  in  1402. 

The  Soldier-Monk  of  Lindores. 

"An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye." 

Shakespere  (Henry  VIII). 

*  A  lady  of  the  family,  the  heroic  Countess  of  Buchan,  placed  Robert  Bruce  on 
the  throne  at  Scone,  which  service  Edward  I.  revenged  by  confining  her  in  a 
cage  at  Berwick-on-Tweed  for  four  years. 

t  Dun-Tay,  the  fort  on  the  Tay,  is  a  more  likely  derivation,  we  think. 
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During  the  four  years,  from  1484  to  1488,  one  of  the 
monks  of  Lindores  abbey  was  a  man  who  had  spent  his 
life  in  other  society,  whose  name  among  the  nobles  of 
Scotland  was  once  second  to  none,  whose  power  had  nearly 
overthrown  the  Stuart  dynasty.  This  tall,  grey  monk  who, 
wearied  and  worn-out  with  the  world,  had  come  to  end  his 
days  at  Lindores,  was  James  Earl  of  Douglas.  In  1449 
this  nobleman  (his  brother  Earl  William  being  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power)  was  one  of  three  Scottish  knights 
who  fought  a  grand  combat  at  Stirling  against  three 
renowned  champions  of  Flanders,  whilst  King  James  II. 
and  a  noble  company  looked  down  from  the  Ladies'  Eock. 
After  the  assassination  of  his  brother,  William  Earl  of 
Douglas,  in  Stirling  Castle,  by  James  II.,  this  Lindores 
monk  became  earl.  He  and  his  three  brothers  raised  great 
armies  against  the  king,  who  for  a  time  seemed  unequal  to 
cope  with  the  powerful  combination,  but,  through  the 
intrigues  of  Archbishop  Kennedy  of  St  Andrews,  the  seeds 
of  disunion  were  sown  among  the  barons,  and  the  force  of  the 
Douglas  had  to  succumb  to  the  king.  They  were  defeated 
in  Eskdale,  on  1st  May,  1455,  two  of  the  brothers  slain, 
and  the  Earl  had  to  seek  safety  by  flight.  He  remained 
in  England  for  twenty-nine  years,  but  during  the  next  reign, 
returning  to  Scotland  (in  1484)  he  was  captured,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  James  III.  The  king  condemned  him  to  be 
a  monk  in  Lindores  abbey,  when  Douglas  quietly  quoted 
the  proverb — "  He  that  cannot  do  better  must  be  a  monk." 
In  his  time  of  extremity,  when  his  barons  rose  against  him, 
James  III.  visited  the  old  Earl  at  Lindores,  offering  him 
full  forgiveness  if  he  would  come  out  into  the  world,  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  and,  by  the  terror  of  his 
former  authority,  withdraw  from  the  banners  of  the  rebel 
peers  such  of  the  southland  men  as  might  remember  the 
fame  of  Douglas. 

"  What  vails  the  vain  knight-errant's  brand? 
0,  Douglas,  for  thy  leading  wand  !  " 

u  But  the  views  of  the  old  Earl  were  turned  towards  another 
world,  and  he  replied  to  the  king — '  Ah,  sir,  your  grace  has 
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kept  me  and  your  black  casket  so  long  under  lock  and  key, 
that  the  time  in  which  we  might  have  done  you  good  service 
is  past  and  gone.'  In  saying  this  he  alluded  to  the  king's 
hoard  of  treasures,  which,  if  he  had  spent  in  time,  might 
have  attached  many  to  his  person."  This  interview  between 
the  king  and  the  monk,  with  the  surroundings  of  Lindores, 
would  be  a  good  subject  for  an  historical  painting.  James 
fell  at  Sauchie,  18th  June,  1488,  and  the  Earl  did  not  long 
survive  him.     So  died  the  last  of  the  Black  Douglasses. 

The  monks  were  great  gardeners.  In  the  orchard  there 
is  an  old  pear  tree  which  measures  at  the  base  seventeen 
feet ;  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  thirteen  feet  six  inches ; 
and  at  six  feet  from  the  ground,  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  is  eight  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  other  ten 
feet  six  inches  in  circumference.  This  tree  is  mentioned 
by  Sibbald,  and  is  believed  to  be  more  than  four  hundred 
years  old. 

The  abbey  was  wrecked  or  destroyed  at  the  Eeformation 
and  the  inmates  scattered.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Mugdrum 
family. 

East  of  Lindores  abbey  is  Black  Earn-side,  in  the  woods 
of  which  Wallace  fought  and  defeated  the  English,  June, 
1298.  Lindores  Castle  was  in  possession  of  the  southrons, 
but  the  battle  was  fought  among  the  passes  and  quagmires 
of  the  hills,  with  which  the  Scots  were  familiar.  Three 
thousand  Englishmen,  including  the  general,  are  said  to 
have  lost  their  lives.  A  few  stones  in  the  village  of 
Lindores  mark  the  site  of  the  castle. 

"At  Wallace  name  what  Scottish  blood, 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood  ? 
Oft  have  our  fearless  fathers  strode 

By  Wallace  side ; 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat  shod, 

Or  glorious  died."- -Burns. 

Denmiln  Castle. 

Half-way  between  Lindores  abbey  and  the  loch,  guarded 
by  some  rows  of  stately  poplar  trees,  stands  Denmiln  Castle, 
now  a  roofless  ruin.     It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Balfour* 
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one  of  whom  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Sir  James  Mag-ill  of 
Lindores,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  One  of  the 
family,  Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  M.D..  physician  and  traveller, 
born  at  Denmiln  in  1630,  was  the  founder  of  the  Edinburgh 
Botanical  Gardens,  and,  along  with  Dr  Sibbald,  defrayed  the 
first  expenses.  He  also  established  an  hospital  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  developed  into  the  Boyal  Infirmary,  and  he 
bequeathed  the  College  Museum,  which  was  incorporated 
of  late  years  with  the  Industrial  Museum.  He  died  in  1 694. 
The  last  knight  of  Denmiln  rode  out  one  evening  and 
mysteriously  disappeared.  Neither  man  nor  horse  were 
ever  seen  again.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  perished 
in  some  marsh  or  loch,  but  the  opinion  also  prevailed  that 
he  had  left  the  country. 

Surrounded  by  beautiful  trees,  the  ivy-clad  ruins  of 
Ballenbreich  Castle  stand  on  a  precipitous  rock  overhanging 
the  Tay,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  further  east  than 
Lindores.  The  castle  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Earl  of 
Eothes.  and  it  still  forms  a  large  pile. 

South-west  of  Ballenbreich  Castle,  but  in  Abdie  parish, 
is  Norman's  Law  (850  feet),  or  the  hill  of  the  Northmen. 
Tradition  says  the  Danes  used  to  carry  their  spoil  to  the 
hill  before  despatching  it  to  their  ships  in  the  Tay,  and 
that  Carphin,  the  name  of  the  estate  near,  means  the  fort  of 
the  Finn  or  Northmen. 

Within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  Newburgh,  and  two  miles 
from  Collessie,  the  railway  train  rattles  past  Lindores  Loch. 
As  its  waters  glance  in  the  sunshine,  or  repose  in  the 
shade,  many  a  passenger  covets  a  quiet  afternoon's  fishing, 
for  the  loch  contains  pike  and  perch,  besides  eels  in 
abundance.  It  is  oval  in  shape,  and  measures  two  miles  in 
circumference.  Its  waters  are  recruited  by  the  Priest's 
Burn,  which  never  freezes  and  never  dries  up.  The  name 
Lindores  is  from  Lin,  water,  and  Dor,  rough. 
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G  U  P  AE. 

Population,  4511.  Hotels— Royal ;  Tontine. 
"  He  that  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar." — Pkoverb. 

Cupar  is  a  clean,  pleasant,  modern-looking  town,  although 
an  old  royal  burgh,  its  charter  dating  back  to  the  time  of 
David  II.,  1356.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Celtic  words  cup,  a  hollow  or  cup,  and  ar,  a  field.  The 
pronunciation  is  Cooper,  although  trie  wandering  southern 
almost  invariably  gives  it  Quewpar.  The  town,  built  on 
level  ground,  is  surrounded  by  richly  wooded  landscape, 
and  the  river  Eden  flows  beside  it.  The  seat  of  the  law- 
courts  and  the  capital  of  Fife,  Cupar  is  rather  an  important 
place,  and  the  old  proverb — "  He  that  will  to  Cupar  maun 
to  Cupar" — is  sometimes  reversed  or  changed,  when  a  poor 
Fifer  is  brought  here  to  have  his  conduct  enquired  into,  he 
finds  "he  maun  to  Cupar  whether  he  will  or  no."  The 
old  saying  owes  its  origin  to  the  law-courts  of  Cupar,  and 
meant  that  a  contumacious  headstrong  man  absolutely  set 
upon  going  to  law,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  entreaties  of 
his  friends,  must  be  left  to  himself,  and  to  take  the  con- 
sequences. 

The  Fifeshire  Artillery  Militia  have  their  headquarters 
at  Cupar,  and  during  certain  weeks  of  the  year  its  quiet 
streets  resound  with  the  heavy  tramp  of  these  warriors. 

Cupar  is  also  an  important  market  town,  has  three 
weekly  newspapers,  and  some  manufactories.  The  Duncan 
Institute  in  Crossgate  embraces  library,  museum,  news- 
room, and  recreation-room,  the  use  of  which  any  stranger 
may  have  one  week  gratuitously.  An  abundant  supply  of 
water  was  brought  into  the  town  in  1877  from  Clatto. 
At  the  railway  bridge  there  is  a  life-size  statue  of  the  late 
Mr  David  Maitland  Mackgill  Crichton.  In  St  Catherine 
Street,  where  the  Episcopal  church  now  stands,  there  was 
long  ago  a  Dominican  convent.  The  new  church  with  the 
massive  spire  is  a  gift  of  the  late  Sir  D.  Baxter,  Kilmaron, 
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to  the  Free  denomination.  The  Madras  Academy,  on  the 
Schoolhill,  was  founded  by  behest  of  the  late  Dr  Bell. 
It  stands  on  an  historic  spot,  for  the  Schoolhill  was  formerly 
the  site  of  a  strong  castle  of  the  old  Earls  of  Fife,  and  it 
was  here  that  Sir  David  Lindsay's  plays  used  to  be  acted. 

"Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account, 
And  still  thy  verse  has  charms, 
Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Lion  King  at  Arms."—  Marmioin. 

The  Mount,*  Sir  David's  seat,  was  three  miles  from  Cupar, 
where  also  his  plays  were  shown.  Nothing  in  Scotland 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  so  much  to  the  corruptions 
of  the  Romish  Church  as  these  scathing  satires.  They 
had  such  an  effect  in  the  immediate  district  that  every 
school-boy  grew  up  a  Protestant  and  a  Reformer,  and  when 
the  time  came,  the  townsmen  of  Cupar  were  amongst  the 
foremost  to  rise  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation.  Sir  David 
Lindsay  represented  Cupar  in  the  Scottish  Parliament. 

We  learn  incidentally  from  Pitcairn  that  a  martyr  suffered 
at  Cupar  during  the  reign  of  James  V.  There  is  mention 
of  a  benevolence.  "Two  poor  women  "  received  a  sum  of 
money  "for  the  loss  of  two  ky  (cows)  the  time  that  the 
man  was  burnt  for  heresy  at  Cupar.'* 

Royalty  has  often  paid  a  passing  visit  to  the  town.  All 
the  Jameses  have  been  here.  Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen  of 
James  V.,  who  landed  at  Crail  (1540),  had  a  great  reception 
at  St  Andrews  and  Cupar.  Twenty-one  years  after,  her 
daughter,  Mary  Stuart,  aged  nineteen,  rested  at  Cupar 
when  on  her  first  "  passage  "  through  her  kingdom.  Her 
son,  James  VI.,  once  held  a  court  in  the  capital  of  Fife. 
In  the  older  times,  "  when  the  royal  family  resided  at 
Falkland,  the  nursery  quarters  were  always  at  Cupar." 

The  Parish  Kirk  has  the  date  1785,  but  the  steeple  is 
very  ancient,  it  bears  the  figures  1620,  but  was  built  up 
to  the  battlements  as  early  as  1415.     The  town  cross  stood 

*  The  Mount  may  be  seen  most  readily  from  the  railway  bridge  by  looking 
towards  and  over  the  town.  The  monument  is  in  honour  of  the  fourth  Earl 
of  Hopetoun.     It  is  ninety-two  feet  in  height. 
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near  the  kirk.  In  the  churchyard,  about  the  middle,  but 
near  the  wall  and  facing  the  entrance  gate,  a  tombstone 
bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Here  lies  interred  the  heads  of  Lawrence  Hay  and  Andrew  Pitulloch, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Edinburgh,  13th  July,  1681,  for  adhering 
to  the  Word  of  Gk>d,  and  Scotland's  covenanted  work  of  reformation  ; 
and  also  one  of  the  hands  of  David  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  who  was  most 
cruelly  murdered  at  Edinburgh,  30th  July,  1680,  for  the  same  cause." 

Hay  was  a  weaver  of  Kilconquhar,  and  Pitulloch  a  labourer 
in  the  parish  of  Largo.  They  made  a  noble  testimony,  and 
died  like  heroes. 

Near  Cupar  are  the  mansions  of  Tarvit,  Kilmaron,  Nether 
and  Over  Rankeilour,  Wemysshall,  Blebo,  Crawford  Priory, 
and  Melville.  The  fine  ruins  of  Craighall  are  situated  two 
miles  south.  Scotstarvit  old  Tower  lies  to  the  south-west. 
It  dates  back  to  1627,  and  was  where  Sir  John  Scott 
wrote  his  curious  "  Staggering  State  of  Scotch  Statesmen." 
The  Scots  of  Scotstarvit  are  a  branch  of  the  Buccleuch 
family.  Blebo  House  contains  two  interesting  portraits — 
one  of  Beaton  in  scarlet,  and  one  of  Sharpe,  by  his  own 
daughter.  Upper  or  Over-Rankeillour  was  the  home  of  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald.  the  historian  of  Fife  (1681).  Through  his 
exertions  was  founded  the  Edinburgh  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  he  was  instrumental  in  originating  the 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Gardens.  He  became  a  Papist  for  a 
while  during  the  reign  of  James  II.  It  was  to  Captain 
Maitland,  of  the  Bellerophon  (who  was  born  at  Rankeillour, 
and  who  afterwards  became  an  admiral),  that  Napoleon 
surrendered  himself  in  1815.  The  present  mansion  of 
Upper  Rankeillour  was  built  by  General  John  Hope,  fourth 
Earl  of  Hopetoun. 

The  ancient  house  of  Carslogie,  in  the  parish  of  Cupar, 
was  the  home  of  the  Clephanes.  Alan  Clephane,  "a  man 
of  great  bravery  and  a  worthy  patriot,"  had  his  left  hand 
struck  off  at  Bannockburn,  and  a  steel  hand  was  constructed 
for  him  by  order  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  This  became  an 
heirloom  in  the  family,  and  was  in  possession  of  a  daughter 
of  the  house,  the  Marchioness  of  Northampton,  who  died 
in  1830. 
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Fernie  Tower  is  said  to  have  been  another  of  Macduff's 
castles.  It  was  partially  rebuilt  and  inhabited  by  Cardinal 
Beaton. 

The  Eden  is  a  good  trouting  stream,  and  open  to  the 
public.  It  contains  yellow  trout,  sea  trout,  occasionally 
salmon,  and  pike  in  the  deep  pools.  Eiver  trout  are  from 
a  quarter  a  lb.  to  half  a  lb.,  but  often  are  caught  four,  five, 
and  six  lbs.     Sea  trout  are  sometimes  plentiful. 

Before  the  Eden  was  embanked  at  Cupar  Muir,  one  and  a 
half  miles  west  from  Cupar,  there  used  to  be  a  marsh  known 
as  the  "wards."  Along  this  place,  on  13th  June,  1559,  a 
volunteer  army  of  three  thousand  men  assembled  under  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  from  the  towns  of  Dundee,  Perth, 
St  Andrews,  &c,  in  defiance  of  the  Queen  Eegent's  army 
under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  which,  composed  of  two 
thousand  French  and  one  thousand  Scotsmen,  was  threaten- 
ing the  safety  of  Knox  and  the  Eeformation  movement  in 
St  Andrews.  It  was  a  dull  misty  morning,  and  the  Queen's 
troops  were  drawn  up  along  the  base  of  Scotstarvit  Hill, 
but  no  blows  were  struck.  A  treaty  was  arranged  on  the 
Houlet  Hill,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Queen  Eegent,  who  very 
soon  broke  it.  Cupar  Muir,  the  scene  of  this  incident,  is 
now  marked  by  a  tilework  and  brickfield  close  to  the  railway. 

Near  the  village  of  Craigrothie  is  the  house  of  Struthers, 
now  in  ruins,  where,  on  15th  February,  1651,  Earl  Crawford 
entertained  Charles  II.  Not  long  after  the  Earl  was  sur- 
prised and  taken  prisoner  by  Cromwell.  He  spent  nine 
years  in  the  Tower  of  London.  He  was  a  Covenanter 
although  a  loyalist,  and  at  the  Eestoration  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  but  not  proving  subservient  to  the 
designs  of  Sharpe,  through  his  influence  he  was  removed. 
During  Cromwell's  occupation  of  Fife,  we  learn  from  the 
records  of  the  Cupar  Presbytery  that,  in  1653,  two  of  the 
English  officers  of  Cromwell's  garrison  at  Struthers  inter- 
rupted a  meeting  of  Presbytery  at  Cupar,  and  sent  the 
ministers  home  to  attend  to  their  flocks. 

One  or  two  other  interesting  items  come  down  to  us  from 
these  times.     In  Lamont's  diary  (of  Kennoway)  we  read  of 
a  great  religious  controversy  being  held  on  12th  and   14th 
h 
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October,  1652,  in  Cupar  kirk,  between  Mr  James  Wood, 
minister  of  St  Andrews,  and  "an  Englishe  man,"  Mr 
Browne,  one  of  Fairfax's  regiment  of  foot,  when  a  prolonged 
and  somewhat  hot  debate  ensued,  in  which,  according  to 
Lamont,  the  Presbyterian  had  the  best  of  it.  "  After  the 
peopell  were  dismissed,  Mr  Browne,  with  a  foot-captain, 
came  to  Mr  Wood's  lodgings,  and  took  a  standing  drinke 
with  him,  and  protested  that  although  they  were  of 
different  judgments,  yet  they  might  not  be  of  different 
affections,  and  so  they  pairted."  Again  in  other  towns 
"some  of  the  Englishemen  did  pull  doune  the  stoole  of 
repentence  in  severall  churches  they  came  to,  as  in  Kirk- 
caldy and  Kennoway  they  did  sitt  upon  them  also  in  time 
of  sermon." 

One  of  the  masters  of  Struthers  did  some  hard  fighting 
in  his  day.  John  Lindsay,  Earl  of  Crawford,  &c,  born  in 
1700,  became  colonel  of  the  Scots  Greys,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battles  of  Grotsha  (1739),  at  Dettingen 
(1743),  and  at  Fontenoy  (1745).     He  died  in  1749. 

Eegarding  the  earldom  of  Crawford,  Hugh  Miller  tells 
the  following  in  "My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters": — 

"There  was  another  labourer  at  the  work,  an  unhappy  little  man, 
grey  haired,  silvery  whiskered,  with  an  aristocratic  cast  of  countenance 
that  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a  royal  drawing-room,  and  an 
erect  though  somewhat  petit  figure  cast  in  a  mould  that,  if  set  off  to 
advantage,  would  have  been  recognised  as  elegant.  But  John  Lindsay, 
for  so  he  was  called,  bore  always  the  stamp  of  misery  on  his  striking 
features.  There  lay  between  the  poor  little  man  and  the  Crawford 
peerage  only  a  narrow  chasm,  represented  by  a  missing  marriage  con- 
tract ;  but  he  was  never  able  to  bridge  the  gulf  across,  and  he  had  to 
toil  on  in  unhappiness  in  consequence  as  a  mason's  labourer.  I  have 
heard  the  call  resounding  from  the  walls  twenty  times  a  day — '  John, 
Yearl  Crawford,  bring  us  anither  hod  o'  lime.'  " 

About  three  miles  from  Cupar  is  the  celebrated  locality 
of  Dura  Den,  the  classic  ground  of  the  geologist ;  and  three 
miles  further  on  is  Magus  Muir,  the  scene  of  Archbishop 
Sharpe's  assassination. 

Collessie. 

The  village  of  Collessie,  whose  parish  church  looks  quite 
grand  beside  its  humble  thatched  cottages,  is  seven  miles 
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from  Cupar,  on  the  road  to  Auchtermuchty.  It  has  a 
railway  station  on  the  Newburgh  and  Ladybank  line.  Not 
far  off  is  Kinloch,  the  house  of  Balfour  or  Burley,  now 
the  property  of  Mr  J.  Boyd  Kinnear.  Near  the  roadside  are 
the  remains  of  two  castles,  which  used  to  guard  the  entrance 
from  Perthshire  and  "the  wild  Highlanders"  to  the  centre 
of  Fife.  Collessie  is  associated  with  the  names  of  Sir 
James  Melville,  a  courtier  of  the  troubled  times  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  Dr  Hugh  Blair  the  divine,  who  commenced  his 
ministry  here.  The  name  Collessie  is  said  to  mean  the 
hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  glen. 

On  the  Flisk  road,  about  three  miles  N.-W.  of  Cupar, 
stands  a  tall  ruin  known  as  Earl  Beardie's  Castle  or  Lords- 
cairnie.  It  was  built  by  the  third  Earl  of  Crawford, 
nicknamed  Beardie  from  his  great  beard.  He  lived  during 
the  reign  of  James  II.  (1452),  and,  from  the  ferocity  of  his 
disposition,  was  called  the  Tiger  Earl.  Associated  with 
Douglas  in  his  rebellion,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  "cave 
in"  (see  page  91).       A  mile  further    on  is   the  house   of 
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Dura  Den. 


Although  this  locality  cannot  be  identified  with  the  plain 
of  Dura,  where  the  golden  image  of  Nebuchudnezzar  was 
set  up,  yet  it  has  great  interest  for  the  inquiring  mind, 
and  its  history  reaches  away  infinitely  further  back  than 
anything  we  know  regarding  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  for 
here  there  are 

"Strange  fishes  imprisoned  in  night, 
Millions  of  billions  of  ages, 
Ere  Moses  indited  his  pages." 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  weary  work  to  stand  with  damp 
feet  for  hours  and  hours  on  the  banks  of  some  stream 
whipping  the  water  with  treacherous  fly,  or  dangling  a 
poor  dead  worm,  all  to  lure  a  few  innocent  lively  fish  to 
their  destruction.  At  Dura  Den  there  is  honest  fishing  to 
be  done — rarer,  better,  fish  to  be  caught — good  old  fish,  who 
don't  mind  being  fished  up.  Rich  in  fossil-fish  of  beautiful 
form  and  in  fine  preservation,  Dura  Den  is  celebrated  over 
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Europe  among  geologists  as  classic  ground.  The  rocks 
belong  to  the  upper  or  yellow  deposit  of  old  red  sandstone 
which  prevails  along  the  Eden  valley. 

Dura  Den  has  other  attractions.  The  valley  is  one  of 
singular  beauty.  As  the  stream  pursues  its  winding  course, 
it  is  utilised  by  spinners  in  turning  their  wheels.  The  name 
is  evidently  from  the  Celtic  dur,  water. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  Den  are  the  old  Church  and 
Castle  of  Dairsie,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  railway. 
They  stand  on  a  wooded  bank  of  the  Eden.  The  castle 
belonged  to  Sir  James  Leirmonth  of  Dairsie,  one  of  the 
Protestant  Lords,  and  Provost  of  St  Andrews  during  the 
Reformation.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Spottiswoode, 
the  historian  and  court  favourite.  Sharpe  used  to  live  in 
it.  The  church  was  erected  by  Spottiswoode  in  1622  ;  the 
beautiful  situation  and  its  ancient  Saxon  windows  and 
curious  many-sided  tower  combine  to  form  a  picturesque 
landscape.  The  bridge  across  the  Eden  here  was  the  Arch- 
bishop's work  also. 

Pitscottie/*  at  the  other  end  of  the  Den,  was  the  residence 
of  another  historian,  quaint  old  Robert  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie. 
Pitscottie  Muir  was  a  haunt  of  the  Covenanters.  At 
Little  Dura,  half  a  mile  nearer  Cupar,  a  conventicle  was 
held  in  1674,  when  eight  thousand  persons  were  present; 
and  under  the  preaching  of  John  Welsh,  of  Irongray,  the 
Countess  of  Crawford  was  converted.  During  the  meeting 
an  alarm  was  raised  that  the  dragoons  were  coming.  Welsh 
and  his  party  made  a  hurried  flight,  and  to  escape  the 
vigilant  search  he  sailed  from  Largo  to  Aberlady. 

Magus  Muir. 

The  visitor  to  Magus  Muir  will  find  a  pyramid  of  rough 
masonry  about  ten  feet  in  height.  On  one  of  the  sides 
is  a  white  granite  slab  with  a  brief  Latin  inscription,  which, 
being  interpreted,  tells  that  "near  this  spot  James  Sharpe, 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  was  slain  by  savage  enemies, 
his  daughter  being  present  and  beseeching  mercy,  a.d.  1679." 

*  The  name  Pitscottie  means  little  hollow. 
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Not  many  yards  distant,  in  a  field  of  clover,  is  a  low-walled 
enclosure,  twenty  feet  in  length,  with  a  stone  telling  that 
"  Here  lies  Thomas  Brown,  James  Wood,  Andrew  Sword, 
James  Weddell,  and  John  Clyde,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
on  Magus  Muir  for  their  adherence  to  the  Word  of  God 
and  Scotland's  covenanted  work  of  Eeformation,  Nov.  25, 
1679."  The  history  of  these  men  is  more  fully  recorded 
on  the  other  side  of  the  memorial  stone : — 

"  'Cause  we  at  Bothwell  did  appear, 
Perjurious  oaths  refused  to  swear, 
'Cause  we  Christ's  cause  would  not  condemn 
We  were  sentenced  to  death  by  men, 
Who  raged  against  us  in  such  fury 
Our  dead  bodies  they  did  not  bury, 
But  up  on  poles  did  hing  us  high, 
Triumphs  of  Babel's  victory. 
Our  lives  we  feared  not  the  death 
But  constant  proved  to  our  last  breath. 
Restored  1877." 

It  is  evident  from  the  word  "restored,"  as  well  as  from  the 
quaint  old  rhymes,  that  a  monument  to  the  five  martyrs 
had  long  stood  on  the  present  spot.  The  pyramid  stands 
on  the  site  of  an  old  stone  in  memory  of  Andrew  Gullan, 
and  of  the  five  Covenanters  who  were  executed  here,  and 
both  the  pyramid  and  the  covenanters'  stone,  now  in  the 
wood,  were  erected  in  1877  by  J.  Whyte  Melville,  Esq.  of 
Bennochy  and  Strathkinness,  the  proprietor  of  Magus  Muir. 
These  five  Covenanters  had  been  in  arms  at  Bothwell  Bridge, 
but  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  killing  of  the 
Archbishop.  They  were  never  so  much  as  in  the  county 
of  Fife  before  in  their  lives. 

The  moorland  has  disappeared  and  is  now  all  under  culti- 
vation or  wooded.  The  straggling  village,  half  a  mile  north, 
is  Strathkinness,  whose  inhabitants  find  employment  in 
freestone  quarrying.  The  main  circumstances  of  the  assas- 
sination are  well  known,  but  a  few  additional  facts  of  local 
interest  may  be  appreciated.  Shaipe  had  spent  the  previous 
night  in  the  village  of  Kennoway,  and  continued  his  home- 
ward journey  with  his  daughter  on  Saturday,  3rd  May, 
1679.  They  had  drawn  up  at  Ceres,  where  he  smoked  a 
pipe  with  the  curate,  and  after  a  short  rest  they  resumed 
their  seats  in  the  lumbering  coach.      A  small  company  of 
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nine  men,  well-armed  and  well-mounted,  mostly  landed 
proprietors  in  Fife,  had  been  out  all  day  in  quest  of  Car- 
michael,  an  underling  of  the  Archbishop,  who  had  made 
himself  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Covenanters,  by  scouring 
the  count}^  in  search  of  any  who  attended  field-preachings, 
and  by  his  brutality  to  the  friends  of  those  in  trouble.  He 
used  to  torture  wives  and  children  to  discover  the  hiding- 
place  of  the  Covenanters.  These  men  had  intended  to  give 
him  a  fright  to  "  scaur"  him,  but  he  had  received  a  hint  of 
his  danger  from  a  shepherd,  and  the  party  were  about  to 
separate  in  disappointment  when  they  observed  the  Arch- 
bishop's coach  descending  Blebo  Hill.  They  had  missed 
the  servant,  but  there  was  the  master.  There  was  he  who 
was  troubling  Israel — he  who  had  betrayed  the  church,  been 
false  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  country — there  was 
the  arch-persecutor ;  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  crying 
out  for  vengeance,  and  there  "  the  Lord  hath  delivered  him 
into  our  hand."  Russell,  most  determined  of  them  all,  is 
first  to  spur  his  "fleet  horse"  in  pursuit;  he  fires  a  shot 
into  the  carriage,  gallops  on  and  disarms  one  of  Sharpe's 
servants  who  shows  fight,  then  cuts  the  horses'  traces  with 
his  sword,  and  his  companions  gallop  up  as  the  coach  is 
brought  to  a  stand.  "Come  forth,  Judas!  thou  art  taken," 
and  the  doomed  wretch  is  dragged  out.  He  pleads  for 
mercy,  offers  them  pardon  for  their  attempt  if  they  will 
spare  his  life.  They  tell  him  their  lives  are  in  higher 
hands  than  his,  and  to  repent,  for  the  hour  of  justice  has 
come.  "  Thy  money  perish  with  thee"  is  the  answer  to  his 
frantic  offer  of  a  ransom,  and  there,  in  spite  of  his  prayers 
for  mercy  and  the  heartrending  cries  of  his  daughter  to 
spare  her  father's  grey  hairs,  with  cool  deliberation  but 
unswerving  purpose,  together  they  execute  the  dreadful 
deed,  and  he,  whose  name  was  a  terror  in  Scotland,  lies 
lifeless  at  their  feet.  The  assassins  gallop  off  to  a  distance, 
and,  before  they  separate,  engage  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  deliverance  they  have  accomplished.  Some  of  them 
spent  the  night  at  a  house  called  the  Teuchits,  about  three 
miles  from  Magus  Muir.  Burleigh  and  Russell,  and  one  or 
two  others,   rode  on  to  the  village   of  Leslie,   and  found 
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quarters  there  for  one  night  in  a  house  which  is  still  pointed 
out,  and  which  remains  in  the  family  of  the  man  who  then 
harboured  them  under  the  very  nose  of  the  President  of  the 
Council.  The  government  immediately  offered  ten  thousand 
merks  to  any  one  who  should  arrest  Hackston  or  Balfour  ; 
but  they,  with  their  small  company,  rode  on  to  the  west 
country  so  boldly  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  a  party  out 
in  search  of  the  assassins.  These  men  all  belonged  to  Fife. 
The  two  brothers  Henderson  and  Fleming  do  not  appear 
on  the  scene  again.  William  Dingwall  or  Daniel,  of 
Gaddam  (a  farm-house  near  Leslie),  was  killed  a  few  weeks 
after  at  the  battle  of  Drumclog.  '"Eussell  made  himself 
conspicuous  more  than  once  again.  He  nailed  a  protest  to 
the  door  of  the  parish  kirk  of  Kettle,  denouncing  Charles 
II.  as  a  "bull  of  Bashan." 

John  Balfour  of  Kinloch,  commonly  called  Captain 
Burley,  is  strongly  portrayed  in  Scott's  "Old  Mortality." 
(Kinloch  house  stands  half-hid  among  trees  almost  opposite 
Collessie,  and  a  short  distance  from  Ladybank  junction.) 
Balfour  had  at  one  time  acted  as  factor  for  Archbishop 
Sharpe.  Although  thought  "  none  of  the  most  religious,'* 
he  was  a  determined  Covenanter.  He  headed  the  charge 
on  Claverhouse  at  Drumclog,  and  his  furious  onslaught 
contributed  greatly  to  that  victory.  Wounded  at  Bothwell 
Bridge,  he  escaped  to  Holland,  and  he  died  on  the  passage 
home  to  Scotland  as  he  was  returning  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  the  kirk.*  The  family  of  Wemyss,  of  Wemysshall,  are  his 
lineal  representatives  through  his  grand-daughter,  and  other 
descendants  of  his  are  still  (1828)  honourably  employed  in 
the  military  service  of  the  Netherlands. 

David  Hackston,  of  Eathillet,  a  man  of  good  family,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Balfour,  having  had  a  private  quarrel 
with  the  Archbishop,  laid  no  hands  upon  him,  but  stood 
aloof  looking  coldly  on,  but  refusing  to  interfere.  (Rathillet, 
surrounded  by  beech  trees,  is  in  the  north  of  the  county, 
east  of  Norman's  Law,  and  within  two  miles  west  of 
Kilmany.)  Hackston  commanded  the  small  party  of  Cove- 
nanters in  the  following  year  (1680)  at  Aird's  Moss,  where, 
surrounded  and  outnumbered,  they  were  overcome.     With 

*  See  Xotes. 
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twenty-three  horsemen  and  forty  half-armed  foot,  Hackston 
fought  with  great  valour,  making  repeated  charges  among 
the  Eoyalists,  and  killing  twenty-eight  of  them.  But 
numbers  at  last  prevailed ;  Hackston  was  beaten  down  and 
taken  prisoner ;  Eichard  Cameron  and  eight  other  Cove- 
nanters were  left  dead  on  the  spot.  Hackston  was  brought 
to  Edinburgh,  and  barbarously  tortured  and  put  to  death. 

Another  of  the  party,  Andrew  Gulland,  was  a  weaver  in 
Balmerino.  He  held  the  horses  of  the  murderers  and 
interceded  for  Sharpe,  although  we  learn  from  his  dying 
speech  that  he  did  not  disapprove  of  the  violent  deed.  He 
was  arrested  in  Cockpen  parish,  and  was  executed  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  his  body  hung  in  chains  at  Magus  Muir,  about 
the  spot  where  the  pyramid  now  stands  ;  but  it  only  hung 
for  a  very  short  time,  for  friends  removed  it  under  cloud  of 
night  and  buried  it  in  a  roundel,  southwards,  closely 
adjoining  Claremount  farm  steading,  which  fact  was  made 
public  at  the  Eevolution.  Many  years  ago  a  dyke  was 
built  round  the  spot,  trees  planted,  and  a  monument 
erected  in  the  enclosure.  The  whole  field  used  to  be 
known  as  "  Andrew  Gulland.'' 

None  of  the  actual  assassins  ever  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  government,  both  Hackston  and  Gulland  having  only 
been  present  as  onlookers. 

"  There's  nae  Cov'nant  now,  lassie, 
There's  nae  Cov'nant  now  ; 
The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
Are  a'  broken  through. 

But  the  martyr's  grave  will  rise,  lassie, 

Aboon  the  warrior's  cairn, 
An'  the  martyr  soun*  will  sleep,  lassie, 

Aneath  the  waving  fern. " 


CE  EE  S. 

Long  ago  Ceres  used  to  be  spelt  Cyrus,  the  name  formerly 
being  St  Cyr  or  St  Cyrus,  same  as  St  Cyrus  near  Montrose. 
Spinning  and  bleaching  are  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the 
district.      Scots  tar  vit  Tower,  twenty-four  feet  square,  and 
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fifty  feet  in  height,  is  in  the  parish,  and  a  prominent 
landmark.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  the  historian,  was  a 
native  of  Ceres,  and  another  of  the  name  lies  in  the  old 
churchyard — Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  the  most  violent 
of  all  Queen  Mary's  opponents — 

"  haggard  Lindsay's  iron  eye 
That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain" — 

he  who  extorted  her  signature  to  the  deed  of  abdication  at 
Loch  Leven. 

The  bridge  of  Ceres  is  so  old  that  tradition  says  it  was 
across  it  that  the  men  of  Ceres  marched  on  their  way  to  do 
their  part  at  Bannockburn.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later,  Archbishop  Sharpe's  heavy  coach  rumbled  over  it  to 
Magus  Muir. 


CULTS. 

Cults  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  great  painter 
Sir  David  Wilkie.  He  was  born  in  the  manse  (18th  Novem- 
ber, 1785),  his  father  being  parish  minister.  From  his 
earliest  boyhood  Sir  David's  taste  for  drawing  was  evidenced. 
He  was  found  with  a  burnt  stick,  when  yet  unable  to  speak, 
busy  drawing  "  bonnie  Lady  'Gonie"  (Balgonie).  His  youth 
was  spent  in  this  quiet  part  of  the  world.  Many  of  his 
"interiors"  are  representations  of  Fifeshire  cottage  homes, 
and  his  specimens  of  pawky  village  politicians  were  culled 
from  the  hamlets  round.  He  used  to  talk  lovingly  of  his 
own  blue  Lomond  hills,  and  never  tired  of  watching  the 
lights  and  shadows  upon  their  slopes,  or  of'  admiring  their 
picturesque  outlines.  Sir  David  speedily  sprang  to  the 
front  rank  in  his  profession,  and  in  his  own  line  has  never 
been  surpassed.  \ 


KETTLE. 

It  is  supposed  that  Kettle  derived  its  curious  name  from 
Cattal,  a  Celtic  word  meaning  the  battle  of  the  stream. 
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Tradition  tells  of  a  great  battle  having  been  fought  here 
against  the  Danes.  A  number  of  stone  coffins  have  been 
found  in  the  immediate  locality.  The  village  is  built  on 
Crown  lands,  hence  it  is  often  called  King's  Kettle.  Linen 
weaving  is  the  industry. 

The  site  of  Bankton,  the  farm  of  James  Eussell  of 
Kettle,  who  helped  to  bring  Sharpe's  career  to  so  tragic  a 
close,  is  now  occupied  by  the  house  of  Chapel.  The  lintel 
of  the  garden  gate  bore  the  significant  motto — "  A  weighty 
man  ne'er  wants  a  weapon." 

Clatto  Castle. 

In  a  hilly  part  of  the  south-west  of  the  parish,  the  old 
road  from  Kinghorn  to  Cupar  used  to  pass  through  Clatto  Den, 
and  near  it,  close  to  the  farm  of  Clatto,  once  stood  the  old 
tower  of  Clatto  Castle,  the  home  of  a  robber  family,  Seton 
and  his  six  sons,  who  were  brought  to  justice  by  James  IV. 
The  king  had  been  attacked  by  them  when  on  one  of  his 
wanderings,  but  escaped,  and  suspecting  the  Setons,  he  sur- 
rounded Clatto  and  identified  his  assailants.  In  the  attempt 
upon  the  king,  one  of  the  sons  had  received  a  wound  in  the 
hand,  and  this  evidence  appeared  to  confirm  their  guilt.  An 
underground  passage  led  from  the  castle  to  the  high  road. 
Two  ash  trees  mark  the  site  of  the  tower. 


FALKLAND. 

Population,  809.     Hotel— Bruce  Arms. 

Falkland,  with  its  old  Royal  Palace,  is  well  worthy  of  a 
visit.  The  village  is  equi-distant  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  Auchtermuchty  and  Falkland  Road  railway  stations. 
It  stands  so  near  the  East  Lomond  as  to  be  overshadowed 
by  the  hill.  Two  linen  factories  give  employment  to  most 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  arms  of  the  town  represent  a  deer 
under  a  spreading  tree. 

The  well-preserved  ruins   of   the   palace   show   that  it, 
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like  the  other  Scottish  royal  residences,  however  small,  was 
beautiful  in  architecture  and  decoration.  Supposed  to  have 
been  at  first  one  of  the  castles  of  Macduff,  who  was  Thane 
of  Falkland,  it  became  a  favourite  abode  of  the  Scottish 
sovereigns,  and  continued  so  for  two  centuries.  Often  have 
these  gray  walls  resounded  with  music  and  dancing,  feast 
and  song  •  yet  they  are  more  associated  in  our  minds  with 
the  melancholy,  for  in  1402,  when  in  the  hands  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  cruel  murder  by 
starvation  of  the  heir-apparent,  the  young  Duke  of  Eothesay 
(see  '•'  Fair  Maid  of  Perth),  and  it  was  here  that  James  V. 
ended  his  days  (14th  December,  1542)  in  sadness  and 
sorrow.  After  the  defection  of  his  troops,  and  the  dis- 
graceful rout  of  Solway  Moss,  following  so  soon  the  death 
of  his  two  little  sons  (both  buried  on  the  same  day),  James 
shut  himself  up  in  Falkland  Palace  in  grief  and  mortifica- 
tion, afflicted  with  what  we  now  call  heart  disease.  As  he 
lay  in  a  burning  fever  his  courtiers  brought  him  tidings 
that  his  queen  had  given  birth,  at  Linlithgow,  to  a  daughter 
(Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots);  he  only  said — "Is  it  so? 
then  God's  will  be  done  ; '"'  and,  alluding  to  the  succession — 
4'It  came  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go  with  a  lass,"  then 
he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  soon  after  died.  He  was 
hardly  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  only  thirty-one  years  of 
age.  The  infant  daughter,  whose  days  were  ushered  in 
under  such  mournful  circumstances,  was  destined  to  drink 
a  bitter  cup  of  suffering ;  but  her  father's  prediction  as  to 
the  succession  was  falsified,  for  her  son  became  king,  not 
only  of  Scotland,  but  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  said 
king,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  was  buck-hunting  at  Falkland 
when  Alexander  Ruthven  enticed  him  to  Perth  by  arousing 
his  curiosity,  when  the  tragedy  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy 
took  place. 

The  palace  was  burnt  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Its  architecture  was  of  a  mixed  order,  baronial  and  Gothic. 
It  remained  in  a  ruinous  condition  until  the  Falkland 
estates  were  purchased  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute.  The 
restoration  of  the  old  royal  habitation  was  the  work  of  this 
patriotic  nobleman. 
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Richard  Cameron,  the  Covenanter,  was  born  at  Falkland, 
in  a  three-storied  thatched  house  on  the  south  side  of  the 
square,  which  is  still  pointed  out.  His  lonely  grave  is  at 
Aird's  Moss,  in  Ayrshire. 

"Where  Cameron's  bible  and  sword  may  be  seen 
Engraved  on  the  stone  where  the  heather  grows  green  ; 

Where  wives  and  little  children  were  faithful  to  the  death, 
And  graves  of  martyred  warriors  are  in  the  desert  heath." 

During  the  rebellion  of  1715,  when  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  disturbance,  Eob  Roy  Macgregor  appeared  in  Fife, 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Falkland,  and 
with  his  clansmen  plundered  the  surrounding  district. 

The  eminent  judge  of  our  own  day,  Lord  Deas.  was  a 
native  of  Falkland  (1804). 

There  is  a  monument  to  0.  T.  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Falkland, 
on  Nutt  hill,  a  spur  of  the  West  Lomond. 

Freuchie  village  (population  1195),  pleasantly  situated 
two  miles  south,  in  the  olden  times  was  the  place  of  banish- 
ment of  disgraced  courtiers,  and  has  figured  since  in  the 
popular  proverb — "Go  to  Freuchie."  It  is  a  weaving 
village  of  old-fashioned  appearance,  with  curious  twisted 
streets. 

"THE  PRISONERS  OF  THE  LORD." 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1685,  a  large  company  of  prisoners, 
numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty,  Covenanters  on  their 
way  to  Dunnottar  Castle  under  the  guard  of  the  Fife 
Militia,  arrived  at  Freuchie.  The  rough  soldiery  used 
them  brutally,  driving  them  on  with  their  pikes,  permitting 
no  act  of  kindness  and  no  refreshment  that  the  country 
people  offered  to  reach  their  unfortunate  prisoners.  They 
seized  a  wandering  piper,  and  made  him  accompany  them 
and  play  all  sorts  of  tunes  that  would  be  most  offensive  to 
covenanting  ears.  The  first  day's  march  was  from  Burntis- 
land to  Freuchie,  and  the  soldiers,  to  save  themselves 
trouble,  billeted  them  on  the  villagers,  making  them 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  each  prisoner.  Then  they 
gathered  in  a  barn,  which  is  still  standing  in  the  village, 
and  held  a  deep  and  noisy  carouse  until  the  small  hours  of 
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the  morning.  None  of  the  Cov  enanters  broke  faith  with 
the  poor  people,  who  treated  them  with  great  kindness, 
binding  up  their  wounds.  One  old  man,  however,  died 
during  the  night,  and  another,  a  schoolmaster,  was  left  in 
a  dying  state  by  the  party  in  the  morning.  His  grave  used 
to  be  pointed  out  in  Kilgour  churchyard,  near  Falkland. 
Not  a  very  gallant  looking  band  as  they  march  wearily  on 
with  many  a  mocking  jest  and  angry  oath  from  their  brutal 
guards — old  women  and  broken-down  men,  barefoot  and 
bonnetless  ;  but  Scotland  never  sent  a  troop  of  braver  hearts 
than  these  to  fight  and  win  her  battles.  When  they 
arrived  at  Ferry-Port-on-Craig  the  tide  was  too  far  out,  and 
they  were  confined  there  for  the  night.  One  young 
prisoner  attempted  to  escape  during  the  darkness ;  his 
father  was  one  of  the  sufferers,  and  he  wished  to  get  away 
that  he  might  intercede  in  influential  quarters  for  him,  but 
he  was  shot  among  the  rocks  by  one  of  the  sentinels. 
With  great  barbarity  they  cut  of  his  head  and  presented  it 
to  his  father.  All  through  Fife  the  populace  showed  them 
every  mark  of  sympathy,  but  as  they  journeyed  northwards 
they  were  treated  with  indifference,  ridicule,  and  scorn  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Angus  and  the  Mearns. 

'*  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 

Cost  Scotland's  blood,  cost  Scotland's  tears, 
But  it  sealed  freedom's  sacred  cause, 
If  thou'rt  a  slave,  indulge  thy  sneers. " — Burns. 


MAEKINOH. 

Population,  1499.    Hotel— Commercial. 

Every  town  or  village  in  Fife  as  we  come  to  it  seems  to  be 
of  older  and  greater  historical  eminence  than  all  the  rest.  We 
have  surely  reached  the  original  centre  at  last,  the  mother 
of  them  all,  for  we  read — '''Markinch  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Dalgynch.  the  Pictish  capital  of  Fife."  No  one  to 
look  at  it  now  would  have  thought  it.  A  Markinch  poet 
has  sung — 

''Yonder  is  Markinch  steeple, 
That  standeth  very  high," 
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and  he  has  left  us  little  else  to  say  regarding  the  place. 
Authorities  think  the  name  mark  would  mean  a  forest,  and 
inch  an  island  in  the  old  language,  and  that  Markinch  was 
formerly  a  little  height  surrounded  by  water  and  a  deep 
morass.  There  is  a  peat-moss  many  feet  in  depth  round 
the  hill.  The  inland  parts  of  Fife  did  not  attain  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  coast  towns,  hence  James  VI.  compared 
the  county  to  a  beggar's  mantle  with  a  golden  fringe.  In 
the  times  that  came  after  the  period  of  the  painted  Picts, 
Markinch  seems  to  have  become  a  place  of  small  account.  But 
the  church  used  to  be  called  the  kirk  of  Macduff,  hence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  ubiquitous  Thane  worshipped  in  it 
— perhaps  he  was  an  important  heritor  in  the  parish !  The 
tower  of  the  kirk  steeple  is  certainly  very  ancient.  It 
has  a  Norman  window,  the  spire  was  added  about  sixty 
years  ago.  The  other  antiquities  of  Markinch  are  an  old 
stone  cross,  seven  feet  in  height,  on  rising-ground  north  of 
the  village,  near  the  garden  entrance  to  Balbirnie ;  and  east 
of  this,  Markinch  Hill,  with  its  six  broad  terraces,  which  have 
been  a  great  puzzle  to  antiquarians. 

There  are  paper  and  spinning  mills  and  extensive  bleach- 
ing works  at  Markinch.  The  stream  is  the  river  Leven 
which  is  patiently  pursuing  its  way  to  the  sea,  as  it  has  done 
whilst  Picts  and  Eomans,  Scots  and  Danes,  have  all  had 
their  day — 

"  For  man  may  come  and  man  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever." 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic,  but  authorities  are 
divided  as  to  whether  it  means  the  grey  or  the  winding 
river  (see  page  29).  A  little  way  south  of  Markinch  the 
railway  crosses  the  Leven  by  a  viaduct  of  ten  arches  ninety 
feet  in  height. 

Balgonie  Castle,  beautifully  wooded,  stands  high  on  its 
south  bank  near  this  spot.  Now  uninhabited,  it  was  first 
the  house  of  the  Sibbalds,  then  of  the  Lundins,  and  in  1 640 
was  purchased  by  the  old  covenanting  general  Sir  Alex. 
Leslie,  first  Earl  of  Leven.  There  are  great  underground 
dungeons,  the  walls  are  eight  feet  in  thickness,  and  the 
tower  is   three  or  four  hundred  years  old.       The  general 
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(see  page  31)  died  during  the  time  that  the  persecutions  of 
Charles  II.  were  raging,  at  Balgonie,  on  19th  April,  16(H. 
and  was  buried  at  night  "  in  Markinshe  kirk  in  his  ain  ile." 
His  only  surviving  daughter  married  Earl  Melville  of  Mel- 
ville, and  the  titles  were  united.  The  name  of  the  Earl  of 
Leven  is  associated  with  a  gallant  regiment  of  the  line,  the 
25th  or  King's  Own  Borderers.  At  the  Eevolution  in  1689, 
twenty-eight  years  after  the  death  of  the  general,  his  grand- 
son gathered  within  eight  hours  in  Edinburgh  a  regiment 
of  eight  hundred  loyal  men,  Protestants,  from  the  Highland 
borders.  Their  first  battle  was  fought  in  the  same  year  at 
Killiecrankie.  There,  when  the  wild  charge  of  the  High- 
land Jacobites  under  Dundee  and  Lochiel  swept  down  upon 
the  Lowland  army,  carrying  it  before  them,  Lord  Leven's 
regiment  and  another  were  able  to  stand  their  ground,  and 
with  General  Mack  ay  made  good  their  retreat.  Lord  Leven's 
regiment  was  known  also  for  the  next  hundred  years  as  the 
Edinburgh  regiment.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  it  got  the  title  of  the  King's  Own  Borderers.  It  is 
now  localised  on  the  Scotch  and  English  border,  but  the 
region  it  was  raised  to  defend,  and  which  its  name  commemo- 
rates, was  the  Highland  border. 

Further  along  its  course  the  Leven,  at  Cameron  Bridge 
railway  station,  is  joined  by  the  Orr,  which  runs  from  the 
west  along  the  same  track  as  the  Dunfermline  and  Thornton 
railway.  Near  the  confluence,  and  delightfully  situated  half 
a  mile  east  of  Balgonie,  is  Balfour  House,  the  seat  of 
Charles  Congalton  Bethune,  Esq.  South-west  and  nearer 
the  Orr  used  to  stand  the  ancient  mansion,  and  this  "old 
house  on  the  Orr"  was  where  the  parent  stock  of  the  large 
and  widely  scattered  family  of  Balfour  first  took  the  name, 
from  bal  town,  foidh  foot,  and  orr  the  grey  river.  In 
former  times  there  were  more  landowners  in  Fife  of  the 
surname  of  Balfour  than  any  other.  The  Balfours  of 
Burleigh  and  Orkney  came  from  the  same  source.  The 
families  of  Balfour  and  Bethune  were  united  about  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Sir  Eobert  Bethune  married 
the  heiress  of  Balfour.  The  Bethunes  or  Beatons  were  a 
Norman  race,  and  their  name  occurs  constantly  among  the 
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nobility  of  the  times  of  William  the  Lion.  Alexander  III., 
and  Bruce.  Of  the  union  came  many  illustrious  descendants. 
One  branch  acquired  the  estate  of  Creich,  in  the  north  of 
Fife,  during  James  IV.'s  time,  and  the  daughters  of  this 
off-shoot,  being  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  became  the 
mothers  of  many  of  the  successive  nobility  of  Scotland. 
One  was  the  Lady  of  Buccleuch,  celebrated  in  •'  The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel." 

"  Of  noble  race  the  Ladye  came  ; 
Her  father  was  a  clerk  of  fame, 
Of  Bethune's  line  of  Picarclie." 

Later,  a  younger  damsel,  Mary  Bethune,  a  renowned  beauty, 
was  one  of  the  Queen's  Four  Maries  : — 

"Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries, 
To-night  she'll  hae  but  three, 
There's  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seton, 
And  Mary  Carmichael  and  me." 

Mary  Bethune  was  married  in  1566  to  Alexander  Gordon 
of  Boyne;  her  marriage  contract  has  the  signatures  of 
Queen  Mary  and  Darnley.  The  two  cardinals,  James  and 
David  Beaton,  belong  to  this  old  family  also.  David  was 
born  in  the  old  house  on  the  Orr  in  1494. 

Within  a  mile  north-west  of  Markinch,  in  a  sheltered 
and  beautifully  wooded  valley,  is  Balbirnie  House,  a  sub- 
stantial mansion,  the  seat  of  Edward  Balfour,  Esq. 


LESLIE. 

Population,  2064.    Hotel— The  Green  Inn. 

This  inland  village,  with  its  long,  long  streets  stretching 
to  the  west,  and  the  river  Leven  running  by  in  its  deep 
dark  glen  below,  was,  in  olden  times,  a  place  of  great  gaiety 
and  dissipation.  It  was  the  gathering  place  for  games  and 
competitions,  for  wrestling  matches  and  cock  fights.  Away 
back  in  the  historic  past  Leslie  was  frequented  for  like 
purposes.  On  the  green  near  the  gateway  of  the  old 
burial-ground  may  still  be  seen  the  Bull  Stone.  Bull 
fights  and  games  of  strength  and  skill  were  held  under  the 
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patronage  of  the  Eothes  family  until  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  when  they  somewhat  degenerated.  For  a  time 
the  chapmen,  who  had  a  society  here,  had  the  management 
of  the  Fife  sports.  They  met  on  the  green  to  engage  in 
friendly  contest  at  shinty,  at  putting  the  stone,  &c,  but  the 
day's  amusement  generally  finished  up  with  a  free  fight,  and 
the  meetings  were  suppressed.  Leslie  had  become  the  Dony- 
brook  Fair  of  Fife.  The  old  kirk  is  the  original  of  King 
James'  (I.  of  Scotland)  poem  of  "  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green." 

"  Was  never  in  Scotland  heard  nor  seen 

Sic  dancing  nor  deray, 
Nouthir  at  Falkland  on  the  grene, 

Nor  Peblis  at  the  play, 
As  was  of  wooers,  as  I  wene, 

At  Christ's  Kirk  on  a  day  ; 
There  came  our  Kitties  washen  clene, 

In  their  new  kirtles  gray, 
Full  gay, 
At  Christ's  Kirk  of  the  Green  that  day." 

A  village  in  Aberdeenshire,  however,  claims  to  be  the  scene* 
The  ancient  mounds  of  Balsillie  Laws  are  near  Leslie; 
they  are  Roman  remains. 

There  are  large  flax  and  paper  mills  at  Leslie.  Linen 
weaving  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  district. 

The  gables  of  the  houses  generally  face  the  street,  and 
nearly  every  one  has  a  garden.  There  is  a  good  library  of 
one  thousand  books.  A  house  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chief  street  is  where  Balfour  and  Russell  and  some  others 
lodged  all  night  (3rd  May,  1679),  almost  under  the  nose  of 
the  President  of  the  Council,  after  they  had  killed  Sharpe 
on  Magus  Muir. 

Among  its  tall  beech  trees,  at  the  east  end  of  the  village, 
stands  the  Manor  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes. 
The  present  edifice  was  rebuilt  1767,  and  is  but  a  frag- 
ment of  a  grand  quadrangle  which  was  burnt  down  in  1763. 
It  had  been  as  large  as  Holyrood  Palace,  and  was  built 
by  the  Duke  of  Rothes.  The  woods  and  lands  are  held  by 
very  ancient  charter  (date  1282),  and  the  timber  is  the 
oldest  in  the  county. 

George,  second  Earl  of  Rothes,  and  his  brother  were 
killed  at  Flodden, 

"  When  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 
And  broken  was  her  shield." 
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John,  sixth  Earl  of  Rothes,  was  an  early  and  brave 
upholder  and  warm  friend  of  the  Eeformation  cause. 
He  was  of  ready  humour,  and  was  the  wit  of  the  cove- 
nanting nobles.  His  son  John,  the  seventh  Earl,  took 
the  other  side,  fought  for  Charles  II.  at  Worcester,  3rd 
September,  1651,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  to  the 
Tower.  At  the  Eestoration  he  was  made  President  of  the 
Council,  and  in  the  service  of  a  corrupt  government,  became 
a  persecutor  and  suppressor  of  the  National  Church  that 
his  father  had  done  so  much  to  establish.  He  had  not  the 
malevolence  of  disposition  of  Sharpe,  nor  the  vindictive 
cruelty  of  Lauderdale,  for  he  occasionally  exhibited  freaks 
of  merciful  good  humour,  but,  upon  the  whole,  he  must 
have  been  a  hard-hearted,  brutal  man.  Portraits  of  his 
three  chief  associates  still  adorn  the  walls  of  Leslie  House — 
Dalzeil  of  Binns  (the  first  colonel  of  the  famous  Scots 
Greys),  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  Archbishop  Sharpe. 
His  wife,  the  duchess,  was  a  gentle  Christian  lady,  who  used 
all  her  influence  to  ward  off  persecution,  and  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  Covenanters.  When  Rothes  lay  on 
his  death -bed  he  sent  for  a  covenanting  minister.  Charles 
II.  dined  in  Leslie  House  in  his  early  covenanting  days. 
After  his  restoration  to  the  throne,  the  Duke  of  Rothes,  to 
please  him,  set  up  plays  and  sports  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon, 
in  conformity  with  "  The  Book  of  Sports." 

Norman  Leslie  was  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Rothes,  and 
first  figures  in  history  in  1545.  An  English  army  of 
about  five  thousand  men  had  destroyed  Melrose  and  ravaged 
all  the  border.  As  they  retired  towards  Jedburgh,  the 
Earl  of  Angus  overtakes  them  with  a  hastily  gathered 
Scottish  force.  The  first  to  come  forward  is  Norman 
Leslie  with  three  hundred  horsemen  of  Fife,  all  gallantly 
armed.  Soon  after,  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch  joins 
with  his  band.  The  stubborn  fight  at  Lilliard's  Edge  or 
Ancrum  Moor  was  fought,  and  the  English  invaders  totally 
defeated.  They  lost  eight  hundred  killed  and  one 
thousand  prisoners. 

"When  Ancrum  Moor 

Ean  red  with  English  blood, 
When  the  Douglas  true  and  the  bold  Buccleuch 
'Gainst  keen  Lord  Evers  stood." — Scott. 
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After  the  martyrdom  of  Wishart,  Norman  Leslie  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  band  who  revenged  his  death  by 
assassinating  Cardinal  Beaton.  Upon  the  surrender  of 
St  Andrews  Castle,  Leslie  was  consigned  to  the  French 
galleys.  In  1554  he  was  at  liberty  again,  and,  sword  in 
hand,  at  the  head  of  thirty  Scottish  squires  on  the  French 
side  at  the  battle  of  St  Quentin.  The  French  were  worsted, 
and  fled  before  the  power  of  Spain  and  the  courage  of  the 
Netherlanders,  but  Norman  Leslie's  career  was  over.  He 
was  killed  with  his  face  to  the  foe  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 


LADYBANK. 

The  village  of  Ladybank  is  situated  on  level  ground 
about  the  centre  of  the  Howe  of  Fife,  and  is  quite  an 
important  railway  junction.  Ladybank  is  a  new  name  ;  it 
used  to  be  called  Our  Lady's  Bog.  Formerly  a  peat  moss, 
the  great  English  noble  Eoger-de-Quincy  (who  married  the 
heiress  of  Leuchars,  and  so  acquired  possessions  in  Fife) 
granted  it  to  the  monks  of  Lindores  to  supply  the  abbey 
with  peat.  They  named  it  after  the  Virgin  to  whom  the 
abbey  itself  was  dedicated.     Their  benefactor  died  in  1264. 

The  old  mansion  of  Eamornie,  not  far  from  the  station, 
will  recall  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romance  concerning  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  of  Eothesay  at  Falkland.  Eecent 
authorities  endeavour  to  acquit  Sir  John  Eamornie  of  the 
crime.  Eecord  shows  that  he  was  a  man  of  character  and 
importance,  that  he  was  employed  on  a  successful  embassy 
to  France,  and  during  eight  successive  years,  from  1394  to 
1402,  acted  as  our  Ambassador  to  the  English  Court.  His 
death,  however,  it  may  be  noted,  took  place  in  1402,  the 
year  of  the  crime. 

To  go  further  back  in  the  history  of  the  district,  Dr 
Page,  in  "Chips  and  Chapters  of  a  Geologist,"  says: — 
"  The  Howe  of  Fife  was  once  a  long  narrow  arm  of  the 
sea.  replete  with  seals  and  aquatic  birds  ;  the  remains  of 
whales,  seals,  and  arctic  birds  have  been  found  in  the  brick 
clays  of  Stratheden." 
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AUCHTERMUCHTY. 

Except  the  fact  that  no  English  tongue  can  pronounce 
its  name  aright,  this  village  has  little  else  to  be  proud  of. 
The  name  may  well  be  destitute  of  euphoniousness,  for  it 
has  not  a  beautiful  meaning  if  it  is  true  that  it  is  derived 
from  auchmuich,  the  rising-ground  like  a  sow's  back; 
another  authority,  however,  says  the  name  signifies  the 
cottage  of  the  king.  The  stream  that  transects  the  village 
is  called  the  Loverspool.  An  old  house  is  still  standing, 
which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Thane  of  Fife. 
The  kirk  has  the  characteristic  Fifeshire  steeple.  'Muchty 
was  once  a  royal  burgh,  but  does  not  now  claim  the 
privileges  and  expenses  of  the  honour.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  fine  linen. 

Our  grandfathers  used  to  illustrate  the  difference  between 
time-workers  and  piece-workers  thus  —  When  a  mason 
hewed  by  the  day,  his  mell  and  chisel  went  slowly  to  the 
tune  of  "  Auch-ter-much-ty"  (speaking  as  slowly  as  possible), 
but  when  he  was  paid  by  piece  they  galloped  on  in  rapid 
succession  "Cup'r-o'-Fife,  Oup'r-o'-Fife,  Cup'r-o'-Fife" 
(hurrying  through  the  four  syllables  in  a  breath). 

Myres  Castle,  a  wooded  mansion  near  Auchtermuchty, 
was  a  house  of  refuge  for  the  Covenanters,  where  some  of 
the  more  eminent  often  found  a  hiding  place.  It  had 
places  for  secret  concealment. 

A  sixteenth  century  song,  "  The  Wife  of  Auchtermuchty," 
was  the  original  of  a  John  Grumlie"  and  his  mishaps. 

The  Rev.  John  Glass,  founder  of  the  sect  still  known  by 
his  name,  was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  Auchtermuchty, 
and  was  born  here,  21st  September,  1695.  The  Glassites 
were  the  forerunners  of  Independency  in  Scotland. 


STRATHMIGLO. 

Strathmiglo,  seven  miles  from  Ladybank  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Eden  or  Miglow,  has  linen-weaving  and  bleaching 
industries.      The  tower  of  the  Town  House  is  adorned  with 
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the  Burleigh  arms.  A  pleasant  public  green,  intersected 
by  the  river,  gives  freshness  to  the  neighbourhood,  whilst 
the  Lomond  hills  loom  behind.  The  old  moat  of  Cairny- 
flappet  Castle  may  still  be  seen,  about  one  hundred  yards 
north-east  of  the  East  Mill  steading,  but  the  ruin  itself 
was  used  in  1740  for  building  the  steeple  of  the  town-house. 
A  little  way  west  of  the  village  is  the  ruin  of  Oorston 
Tower. 

The  parish  of  Strathmiglo  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of 
Mons  Grampus,  a.d.  85  or  86,  fought  between  the  Eoman 
Agricola  and  the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus.  Numerous 
cairns  and  tumuli  existed  formerly  in  the  vicinity. 

The  part  of  Strathmiglo  called  Templelands  anciently 
belonged  to  the  Knights  Templar,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  proprietor  of  the 
eastmost  feu  is  obliged  by  his  title  to  exhibit  the  cross  of 
St  John  on  the  building,  to  show  the  boundary  between 
Templeland  and  the  town's  property. 


KINROSS. 
Hotels— Kirkland's ;  Harris*. 

Kinross,  a  little  town  of  2136  inhabitants,  is  the  capital 
of  the  second  smallest  county  in  Scotland ;  so  small,  indeed, 
as  to  remind  one  of  the  story  of  the  Englishman  who  was 
banished  by  an  Italian  king  from  his  rather  paltry  dominions, 
and  who  received  three  days'  notice  to  quit.  He  retaliated 
on  the  messenger  who  brought  the  command,  saying — 
"  Tell  your  king,  I  only  require  twenty  minutes  at  any  time 
to  get  outside  his  kingdom." 

Kinross  county  is  only  about  ten  by  twelve  miles  in 
extent.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  hills.  The  population 
(1901)  was  6980.  It  unites  with  Clackmannan  in  returning 
a  member  to  Parliament.  The  late  Mr  W.  P.  Adam,  so 
long  the  Liberal  whip,  was  for  many  years  the  representative. 
Kinross  was  a  hand-weaving  place,  and  received  a  serious 
blow  by  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery.      The  weavers 
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worked  in  their  own  houses,  and  instead  of  their  labours 
being  concentrated  to  establish  factories,  the  trade  was 
allowed  to  dwindle  away.  Most  of  the  weavers  left  Kinross, 
but  a  few  still  continue  to  ply  the  hand-shuttle.  There  are 
now  two  or  three  factories,  where  the  weaving  of  cotton 
fabrics,  woollen  shawls,  &c,  is  carried  on. 

Kinross  attracts  a  great  many  anglers.  Loch  Leven,  the 
beautiful  loch  to  which  the  captive  queen's  imprisonment 
lends  such  a  tender,  almost  melancholy  charm,  extends  from 
the  foot  of  the  Bishop  hill,  about  three  miles,  to  where  its 
waters  lap  the  shore  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  High 
Street  of  Kinross.  The  fishings  are  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
pany— "The  Loch  Leven  Angling  Association  (Limited)." 
The  trout  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  high  colour 
and  their  fine  flavour.  The  lake,  somewhat  oval  in  shape, 
is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  medium 
depth  of  the  water  is  fourteen  feet ;  the  entire  area  is  about 
four  hundred  acres.  A  curious  stone  causeway  or  pavement 
is  said  to  extend  from  the  shore  right  across  to  the  Queen's 
island,  which,  when  the  loch  is  low,  can  thus  be  reached 
by  wading.  The  castle  there  was  erected  at  first  by  a 
Pictish  king.  The  Douglasses  held  it  for  many  generations. 
It  is  a  strong  keep,  but  must  have  afforded  scant  accomoda- 
tion for  the  fair  prisoner.  "  Of  the  square  tower  still  extant, 
the  lower  floor  underground  is  vaulted,  and  so  is  the  second. 
Other  three  floors  have  been  of  wood  laid  on  wooden  rafters." 
The  isle  itself  is  only  some  five  acres  in  extent.  Mary  spent 
ten  months  in  this  island  prison.  A  beautiful  scene  would 
greet  her  eye  when,  amidst  the  sunshine,  the  Lomond  hill 
threw  his  dark  shadow  over  the  loch,  or  at  night  when  the 
moonlight  gleamed  on  its  glistening  waters  from  the  back 
of  Benarty.  But  Mary's  was  a  spirit  that  could  ill  brook 
confinement,  far  less  captivity. 

"Now  blooms  the  lily  by  the  bank, 

The  primrose  down  the  brae  ; 
The  hawthorn's  budding  in  the  glen, 

And  milk-white  is  the  slae  ; 
The  meanest  hind  in  fair  Scotland 

May  rove  their  sweets  among  ; 
But  I,  the  Queen  of  a'  Scotland, 

Maun  lie  in  prison  Strang." — Burns. 
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Here  she  was  rudely  forced  to  sign  the  deed  of  abdication. 

"  She  wrote  the  words,  she  stood  erect, 
A  queen  without  a  throne." 

After  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  her  attendants 
succeeded  in  effecting  her  escape.  Young  Willie  Douglas 
procured  a  boat,  and  in  the  silence  of  midnight  (May  2nd, 
1568)  the  party  stole  out  of  the  castle,  locked  the  massive 
door  behind  them,  and  embarked.  As  they  rowed  to  the 
shore  they  dropped  the  keys  into  the  water.  In  1810  on 
the  loch  side  among  the  mud  the  two  identical  keys  were 
found,  rusty  and  old,  after  their  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
years'  rest.  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  a  point  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  boathouse  at  Kinross  as  the  spot  where  the 
party  landed,  but  others  believe  it  was  at  Mary  Knowe,  on  the 
north  side,  and  this  supposition  is  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  the  keys  were  found  on  that  shore  of  the  lake.  Mary 
found  friends  waiting  her,  and  after  galloping  all  night,  cross- 
ing at  Queensferry,  she  drew  rein  at  Niddrie  Castle  (near 
Winchburgh  station  on  the  North  British  Eailway),  the 
seat  of  the  Setons.  A  day  or  two  after,  the  fatal  field  of 
Langside  decided  her  fortunes.  Of  her  supporters  there, 
Fife  was  represented  by  the  Lords  Crawford  and  Eothes, 
and  the  Lairds  of  Wemyss  and  Balwearie. 

Not  very  long  after,  cwhen  the  Eegent  Morton  had 
resigned  his  office  for  a  time,  he  retired  to  Loch  Leven, 
where,  we  are  told,  he  busied  himself  making  the  garden 
walks  straight,  whilst  his  mind  all  the  time  was  engaged  in 
devising  crooked  paths. 

The  Inch  or  St  Serf's  island  is  at  the  south-east  end  of 
Loch  Leven,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  It  is  low 
and  flat,  but  is  eighty  acres  in  area.  Euins  of  the  old 
Priory  of  St  Moak  may  still  be  seen.  He  was  the  first 
prior,  and  the  parish  of  Portmoak  is  called  after  him  ;  but 
there  had  been  a  Culdee  settlement  before  his  day.  The 
spot  would  be  chosen  for  the  sake  of  solitude  and  security. 
The  Culdees  of  Loch  Leven  had  lands  in  Kinross,  granted 
to  them  by  the  famous,  or  infamous,  Macbeth. 
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"  Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kissed  the  lake,  just  stirred  the  trees, 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy, 
Trembled,  but  dimpled  not  for  joy  ; 
The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest; 
In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie, 
Like  future  joys  to  fancy's  eye. 

And  when  the  midnight  moon  would  lave 

Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave, 

How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 

The  holy  matin's  distant  hum, 

While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 

Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 

A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell, 

To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell." — Scott. 

Besides  Queen  Mary's  island  and  St  Serf's  or  the  Inch, 
there  are  a  few  little  islets  on  the  loch,  known  as  the  Eeed 
Isle,  Alice  Bower,  Eoy's  Folly,  and  the  Scart  Isle. 

The  name  Kinross  is  from  can  or  kin  head,  and 
ross  promontory ;  the  promontory  meant  would  be  the 
little  part  that  juts  out  into  Loch  Leven,  or  it  may  possibly 
have  been  the  head  of  the  peninsula  of  Fife,  for  the  ancient 
name  of  Fife  was  Eoss.  There  is  a  small  graveyard  at  the 
point  of  this  cape  just  alluded  to,  opposite  Queen  Mary's 
isle,  with  a  number  of  old  tombstones  in  good  preservation, 
and  a  mausoleum,  the  burying-place  of  the  Bruce  family. 
Loch  Leven  belongs  to  Sir  Graham  Montgomery.  On  the 
edge  of  the  lake  is  his  house,  which  was  built  in  1685  for 
the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II).  The  architect 
was  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Kinross,  the  most  eminent  of  his 
day,  and  the  designer  of  Holy  rood  Palace. 

During  the  reign  of  David  Bruce  (1333),  after  the  battle 
of  Halidon  Hill,  the  English  over-ran  Scotland,  and  Loch 
Leven  Castle  was  one  of  four  strongholds  which  alone  with- 
stood their  attack.  Defended  by  its  governor  Alan  Vipont, 
it  made  a  stubborn  resistance  to  Sir  John  Stirling,  a  follower 
of  Baliol,  and  his  army  of  English.  As  the  besiegers  dared 
not  approach  in  boats,  they  fell  on  the  expedient  of  damming 
up  the  overflow  of  the  river  Leven,  which  runs  out  of  the 
lake,  expecting  that  the  waters  would  rise  and  drown  out 
those  on  the  island  or  cause  them  to  surrender ;  but  Vipont 
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sent  a  small  boat  with  four  men  at  dead  of  night,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  piercing  the  barrier,  when  the  waters  burst  in 
great  volume  and  swept  away  the  tents,  baggage,  and  many 
of  the  English  army  (19th  June,  1335),  who  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  siege. 

During  the  years  1569  to  1572  Loch  Leven  Castle  was 
the  place  of  captivity  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who, 
having  rebelled  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  fled  to  Scot- 
land for  refuge.  He  was  seized  and,  after  being  confined 
for  three  years,  basely  given  up  by  the  Eegent  Morton  to 
Elizabeth,  who  put  him  to  death. 


Milnathort,  one  and  a  half  miles  north  from  Kinross, 
closely  resembles  it  in  its  situation  on  the  loch  side.  It  is 
a  thriving  weaving  town.  The  ruined  castle  of  Burleigh, 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Lords  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  is  quite 
near.  We  may  get  a  good  view  of  it  from  the  railway  just 
after  leaving  Milnathort  station  for  Ladybank ;  it  is  then 
on  the  left-hand  side.  Only  the  square  tower  remains,  and 
it  has  been  out  of  the  Balfours'  hands  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  The  family  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  old  John  Balfour  or 
Burley,  who  killed  the  archbishop.  The  last  master  of 
this  old  castle  was  implicated  in  as  great  a  crime.  Having 
formed  an  attachment  to  a  young  woman  of  humble  posi- 
tion, he  was  sent  out  of  the  country  by  his  father.  On  his 
return  he  found  the  girl  had  broken  troth,  and  was  married 
to  a  schoolmaster.  Balfour's  brain  seems  to  have  given 
way  :  he  killed  the  young  husband  at  his  own  cottage  door ; 
was  seized,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death  for  the  murder, 
but  contrived  to  escape,  and  spent  some  time  in  hiding 
among  the  woods  near  his  home.  The  1715  rebellion 
breaking  out,  he  joined  it,  and  was  attainted,  when  the  title 
passed  to  another  branch  of  the  family. 

There  are  two  standing  stones  on  Orwell  farm,  near  Loch 
Leven. 

In  the  cleft  between  the  Lomond  peaks  is  the  parish  of 
Portmoak.  It  touches  Loch  Leven  on  the  west,  and  was 
the  scene  of  the  labours   of   Ebenezer   Erskine   before   he 
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settled  in  Dunfermline.  He  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  people 
in  that  lonely  district,  and  all  who  came  near  it,  as  "  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  John  Knox  in 
earlier  times  preached  here  also,  and  dispensed  the  "  Com- 
munion ;"  and  the  Covenanters,  too,  were  wont  to  meet  on 
these  hillsides.     A  vale  on  the  Western  Lomond — 

"  A  green  and  silent  spot  amid  the  hills" — 

was  a  favourite  scene  of  their  conventicles,  sometimes  held 
at  dead  of  night.  In  the  same  parish  are  one  or  two 
other  interesting  places.  The  village  of  Kinnesswood,  on 
the  road  to  Leslie,  five  miles  east  of  Kinross,  was  the 
birth-place  of  Michael  Bruce,  the  young  poet  :  there 
is  a  stone  to  his  memory  in  the  kirkyard  of  Portmoak. 
Scotlandwells,  four  miles  east  of  Kinross  across  the  lake  as 
the  crow  flies,  has  mineral  springs,  which  were  visited  by 
Oliver,  "the  Protector/'  in  1643.  Arnot  Tower  on  Bishop 
hill,  east  of  Loch  Leven,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Leven,  and  is  the  original  seat  of  the  Arnots. 
They  were  here  seven  hundred  years  ago.  The  name  ar 
naught,  means  high  land  or  field.  Sir  Michael  Arnot  was 
drowned  at  the  siege  of  Loch  Leven  Castle  in  1334. 
Gairnybridge,  a  cluster  of  houses  two  and  a  quarter  miles 
south-east  of  Kinross,  was  where  Michael  Bruce  taught. 
An  inn  used  to  stand  here,  where,  on  15th  December,  1733, 
the  fathers  of  the  Secession  first  met  and  founded  the 
church.  On  the  southern  boundary  line  between  Kinross- 
shire  and  Fife  is  the  large  colliery  village  of  Kelty 
(population,  793).  A  mile  north  is  Blairadam,  seat  of  the 
late  Mr  Adam,  M.P.  Archibald  Constable,  the  world- 
renowned  publisher  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  was  a 
native  of  Kelty  (24th  February,  1775). 

The  hills  round  the  county  are  the  Ochils,  the  Lomonds, 
and  Benarty,  which  resembles  the  latter.  Of  the  Cleish 
hills  on  the  south,  Dumglow  (1215  feet)  is  the  highest. 
Three  others  are  called  the  Ingans,  and  nearly  reach  the 
same  altitude.     Benarty  hill  reminds  us  of  the  lines — 

"  O  happy  is  the  man  who  belongs  to  no  party, 
But  lives  in  his  ain  house  and  looks  out  at  Benarty" — 

th^  wisdom  of  a  cautious  old  laird  in  bygone  troublous 
tiiius. 
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DUNFERMLINE. 

Population,  25,250.   Hotels  -City  Arms ;  Royal ;  St  Margaret's. 

"  Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffick,  quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song, 
Mem'ries  haunt  thy  painted  gables,  like  the  rooks  that  round  them  throng  ; 
Mem'ries  of  the  middle  ages,  when  thy  sovereigns  rough  and  bold, 
Had  their  dwelling  in  thy  castle — time-defying,  centuries  old." 

Longfellow. 

On  the  brow  of  a  gently  rising  hill,  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  three  miles  distant  from  its  shores,  the 
old  royal  city  of  Dunfermline  rests  upon  its  honours.  The 
Bruce  lies  buried  here.  Bound  the  Abbey  Church  Tower  his 
name  is  set  in  conspicuous  stone  letters — King  Eobert  the 
Bruce  ;  and  from  that  tower  fourteen  counties  of  the  land 
he  saved  are  clearly  visible.  He  chose  this  as  the  place  of 
burial  for  his  body,  whilst  he  gave  directions  to  Douglas  to 
take  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land.  There  is  no  older  town 
in  Scotland  than  Dunfermline.  It  was  a  royal  burgh  as 
early  as  1112,  and  has  been  a  thriving  town  all  along, 
having  extensive  coal-fields,  linen  factories,  &c. 

Dunfermline  is  a  place  of  pleasant  memories ;  it  has  no 
chamber  of  horrors.  Kings  loved  to  dwell  here,  and  it  is 
fragrant  with  their  more  peaceful  history.  Here  the  fiery 
Malcolm,  when  he  had  cleared  his  borders  and  overcome  his 
foes,  was  at  home  with  his  gentle  Saxon  wife.  Here  she 
taught  her  warlike  husband  to  read ;  and  she  must  have 
loved  him  well,  for  when  he  fell  in  battle,  and  they  brought 
the  sad  tidings  to  her  sick-bed  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  her 
spirit  passed  away.  In  Dunfermline  the  king  and  queen 
were  laid  to  rest  together. 

The  arms  of  Dunfermline  are  two  lions  supporting  a 
tower,  with  the  motto — "esto  rupes  inaocessa,"  which 
means — Be  thou  an  inaccessible  rock.  The  tower  thus  repre- 
sented is  King  Malcolm's  tower,  the  ruins  of  which  may 
still  be  seen  about  two  hundred  yards  west  of  the  old 
palace,  upon  the  Tower  Hill,  a  little  eminence  seventy  feet 
in  height.  This  castle  was  erected  prior  to  1065  ;  the 
walls  are  five  feet  in  thickness.  It  was  the  place  where 
Malcolm  and  Margaret  were  married. 

The  name  Dunfermline  is  from  dun  fort,  fiar  crooked, 
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and  lyn  water  or  cascade,  and  means  the  fort  beside  the 
crooked  cascade.  The  Fernie  burn  makes  a  little  loop 
round  the  Tower  Hill. 

The  Abbey  was  founded  in  1072  by  Malcolm  III.  It 
was  richly  endowed  at  various  times  by  his  successors,  and 
for  a  long  time  was  the  most  important  house  in  Scotland, 
possessing  rights  over  other  abbeys.  The  towns  of  Kirk- 
caldy, Kinghorn,  Burntisland,  Musselburgh,  and  Inveresk 
belonged  to  it.  Queen  Margaret  (see  Queensferry),  through 
whose  influence  Malcolm  was  stimulated  to  the  work,  was 
a  pious,  good  woman.  Through  her  means  a  higher  civili- 
zation was  brought  into  Scotland ;  arts  and  manufactures 
were  encouraged.  The  variety  of  clan  tartans  is  said  to 
have  originated  at  this  time,  each  noble  and  chief  adopting 
at  Court  a  pattern  of  tartan  for  his  distinguishing  clan 
dress.  The  Gaelic  speech,  however,  gave  wa}T  to  Anglo- 
Saxon.  She  brought  the  Scottish  Church,  unhappily,  under 
subjection  to  the  Pope,  and  the  Culdees  were  suppressed  by 
the  new  ministry.  Their  last  assembly  was  held  at  Inver- 
keithing,  during  the  reign  of  David  I.  Malcolm,  surnamed 
Oanmore  or  Big  Head,  had  spent  his  youth  in  England  at 
the  Saxon  Court  during  the  usurpation  of  Macbeth,  and 
he  fell  in  readily  with  the  Saxon  innovations.  All  historians 
agree  in  testifying  to  the  devoted  love  he  bore  his  gentle 
Saxon  queen.  He  made  deep  and  furious  inroads  into 
England  against  the  Normans  to  avenge  her  family's  wrongs. 
He  liked  the  Saxon  language  because  it  was  hers.  His  love 
for  her  led  him  to  join  in  her  devotions,  and,  when  unable  to 
read,  he  used  to  get  her  missals  and  prayer-books  gorgeously 
bound,  and  frequently  kissed  the  pages  to  show  his  venera- 
tion for  them  and  sympathy  with  her. 

A  large  organ  was  erected  in  the  abbey  in  1247. 

Edward  I.  (Longshanks)  of  England,  after  residing  during 
the  winter  in  the  palace,  burnt  down  both  palace  and 
monastery  (10th  February,  1304).  He  paid  no  fewer  than 
five  visits  to  Dunfermline.  It  has  been  said  that  in  1385 
Richard  II.  also  burned  the  town  or  palace,  but  this  has 
been  contradicted.  It  is  believed  that  he  only  threatened 
to  do  so,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  benevolent  design. 
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The  Reformers  destroyed  the  Eastern  Abbey  in  1560,  and 
cast  down  the  images  and  ancient  tombs  in  Dunfermline. 
The  new  Abbey  Kirk  has  been  rebuilt  several  times.  In 
its  present  form  it  has  stood  since  1821,.  and  it  is  the  Parish 
Kirk  of  the  town.  With  these  few  historical  preliminaries 
we  will  now  proceed  to  inspect  the  various  objects  of  interest. 

The  Old  Abbey  Church  is  Anglo-Norman  in  style,  with 
a  few  later  additions.  The  arched  buttresses  outside  date 
from  1595  to  1675.  The  western  doorway  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  ancient  Anglo-Norman  work.  It  is  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  sixteen  in  breadth.  Five  pillars  at  each 
side  support  as  many  receding  arches,  all  of  which  are 
carved  in  the  dog-teeth  or  zig-zag  style  of  ornamentation. 
The  outermost  arch  has  twelve  heads,  supposed  to  represent 
the  twelve  apostles,  but  after  the  storms  of  eight  hundred 
years  the  likenesses  are  scarcely  recognisable.  This  door- 
way was  the  entrance  of  the  kings  and  nobles,  and  the 
tourist  of  to-day  has  to  enter  by  the  other  door.  The 
height  of  the  building  from  floor  to  ceiling  is  sixty  feet ; 
the  proportions  of  the  interior  are  one  hundred  and  six  by 
fifty-five  feet.  The  massive  Norman  pillars  are  ten  in 
number,  and  as  seen  from  various  points,  one  or  two  of  them 
present  curious  optical  delusions.  Within  this  venerable 
pile  lie  many  of  our  Scottish  monarchs  and  princes.  The 
space  near  the  zig-zag  pillars  was  the  site  of  the  royal  tombs. 
The  following  members  of  the  regal  family  were  interred  in 
Dunfermline  Abbey  : — 

St  Margaret,  buried  1093,  reinterred  1250. 

Edward,  her  son,  buried  1093. 

Duncan  II.,  buried  1094. 

Ethelrede,  another  son,  buried  1096. 

King  Edgar,  buried  1107. 

Malcolm  111,  Canmore,  killed  1093,  reinterred  1115,  again  interred  1250. 

Alexander  I. 

David  I.,  1154. 

Malcolm  IV.,  1165. 

Margaret,  first  Queen  of  Alexander  III.  \ 

Slander   }  Sons  of  Alexander  III. 

Alexander  III.,  the  victor  of  Largs,  who  was  killed  by  falling  over  the 

cliff  at  Burntisland,  1285. 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Robert  Bruce,  1327. 
Robert  the  Bruce,  1329. 

His  daughters  Matilda  and  Christian,  1356  and  1366. 
Queen  Annabella,  wife  of  Robert  III.,  1403. 
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The  tombs  of  some  of  these  are  still  pointed  out.  The 
patriot  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  one  of  the  Scottish 
commanders  at  Bannockburn,  lies  here  also.  He  married 
the  sister  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  became  regent  of  Scotland, 
and  died  at  Musselburgh  in  1332.  St  Margaret  was  the 
first  to  be  interred  in  both  of  the  royal  sepulchres.  The 
removal  to  a  more  honourable  tomb  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  Alexander  III.  The  new  resting-place  was  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  the  then  recently  erected  Eastern  Church,  which 
occupied  more  ground  than  the  modern  building  does,  and 
therefore  included  St  Margaret's  tomb,  now  outside  the  new 
church.  A  monkish  legend  tells  how,  as  pious  men  were 
bearing  the  queen  past  the  grave  of  her  husband  Malcolm, 
on  the  way  to  the  new  lair,  her  coffin  suddenly  became  so 
miraculously  heavy  that  they  had  to  lay  it  down.  At 
length  they  guessed  that  the  meaning  of  this  weighty 
objection  was  that  Margaret  wanted  her  husband  to  be 
lifted  also  and  laid  with  her  in  the  new  sepulchre,  and  as 
this  was  being  done,  her  coffin  became  quite  light  and 
buoyant — "  They  were  beautiful  in  their  lives,  and  in  death 
were  not  divided."  A  pilgrimage  to  Dunfermline  Abbey 
and  the  tombs  and  shrines  of  the  saints  there  used  to  be  a 
favourite  task  in  the  olden  times.  A  stone  on  the  Edin- 
burgh road,  about  a  mile  from  South  Queensferry  (on  the 
other  side  of  the  Forth),  is  still  known  as  the  Pilgrim's 
Cross,  and  from  this  spot  the  sacred  city  at  that  time  would 
first  greet  the  pilgrim's  eye. 

The  New  Abbey  Church  is  built  on  the  site  of  what  was 
the  Eastern  Abbey  Church,  a  building  erected  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  Abbey  Church,  and  which 
was  a  much  larger  and  grander  edifice.  Built  in  cruciform 
shape,  with  a  high  Gothic  tower  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
feet  in  height,  it  included  the  grave  of  St  Margaret,  and  far 
more  ground  than  its  successor  now  occupies.  It  was  com- 
pletely demolished  at  the  Reformation,  with  many  shrines, 
tombs,  and  monuments. 

The  Royal  Palace,  in  close  proximity  to  the  abbey,  is  a 
one-sided  ruin :  a  group  of  tall  trees  wave  their  branches 
where  once  kings  and  princes  held  high  revelry.     Founded 
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by  Malcolm  Canmore  in  1090,  the  palace  was  not  com- 
pleted until  during  the  reign  of  David  I.  In  1304  it  shared 
the  fate  of  the  monastery  (Edward  I.'s  destruction).  Four 
years  later  it  was  rebuilt,  and  Scottish  monarchs  continued 
to  reside  in  it  until  the  union,  1603.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  David  II.,  on  5th  March,  1323,  and  James  I.  was  born 
here  in  1394. 

"  Oure  king  James  in  Scotland  syne, 
That  yhere  was  born  in  Dunfermlyn." — Wynton. 

After  his  assassination  at  Perth,  Dunfermline  and  Perth 
were  declared  not  sufficiently  strong  or  secure  abodes  for 
royalty,  and  Edinburgh  became  the  regular  royal  residence. 
Two  centuries  later  Charles  I.  saw  the  light  in  the  old 
palace  (1600),  and  here  his  son  Charles  II.  swore  to  main- 
tain the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  (August,  1650). 
The  window  may  yet  be  seen  of  the  room  where  Charles  I. 
was  born.  Another  has  a  beautiful  bas-relief,  still  in  fine 
preservation,  on  the  roof.  The  old  kitchen  is  still  extant,  with 
a  passage  leading  to  the  fratery.  There  is  a  small  hole  in 
the  kitchen,  which  may  have  been  a  drain  or  secret  passage. 
The  Monastery  was  of  great  extent.  The  transept  stood 
as  far  east  as  the  bowling  green  ;  but  except  the  f rater  hall, 
which  stands  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  graveyard,  the 
monastery  has  all  disappeared.  The  west  gable  has  a  large 
Gothic  window,  with  six  mullions  and  a  great  deal  of  delicate 
tracery.  There  is  a  small  room  at  the  corner,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  orchestra,  the  roof  of  which  still  shows 
beautifully  carved  arches.  The  visitor  should  descend  to 
the  road  and  take  a  good  look  at  the  ruins  from  the  south. 

"  Gone  are  all  the  barons  bold, 

Gone  are  all  the  knights  and  squires, 
Gone  the  abbot  stern  and  cold, 
Gone  the  brotherhood  of  friars." — Longfellow. 

When  workmen  were  preparing  to  build  the  new  church 
(February  17th,  1818),  and  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  they 
discovered  an  ancient  tomb  where  the  great  altar  had 
formerly  stood.  They  raised  two  slabs  covering  a  vault, 
and  found  lying  there  the  skeleton  of  a  very  tall  man. 
Fragments  of  an  oak  coffin  lay  about,  and  pieces  of  linen 
cloth  interwoven  with  gold,  and  it  was  known  by  these  and 
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other  proofs  that  the  remains  were  those  of  King  Robert 
the  Bruce,  for  he  had  been  buried  at  this  spot,  and  history 
recorded  that  his  body  was  wrapped  in  a  winding  sheet  of 
cloth  of  gold.  His  breast  bone  had  been  sawn  in  the 
clumsy  fashion  of  the  anatomists  of  these  days,  in  order  to 
take  out  his  heart.  The  remains  were  carefully  enclosed 
and  guarded.  News  of  the  discovery  spread  over  the 
country  and  created  a  great  sensation,  and  when  another 
tomb  had  been  prepared,  a  grand  impressive  service  was 
held,  and  all  who  liked  to  come  were  invited  to  gaze  upon 
the  sacred  dust  of  the  brave  king  ere  it  was  again  entombed 
(November  5th,  1819)  in  the  same  situation. 

* i  A  great  many  gentlemen  and  ladies  attended,  and  almost  all  the 
common  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  the  church  could  not  hold 
half  the  number,  the  people  were  allowed  to  pass  through  it  one  after 
another,  that  each  one,  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest,  might  see  all 
that  remained  of  the  great  King  Robert  Bruce,  who  restored  the  Scottish 
monarchy.  Many  shed  tears,  for  there  was  the  wasted  skull  which 
once  was  the  head  that  thought  so  wisely  and  boldly  for  his  country's 
deliverance,  and  there  was  the  dry  bone  which  had  been  the  sturdy 
arm  that  had  killed  Sir  Henry  de  Bohun  between  the  two  armies  at  a 
single  blow,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Bannockburn." 

A  turn  round  the  Abbey  Church  is  part  of  the  daily  duty 
of  the  orthodox  residenter  of  Dunfermline.  The  view  from 
the  churchyard,  or,  better  still,  from  the  Bartizan  Walk, 
one  hundred  and  six  feet  up,  at  the  top  of  the  Old  Church 
steeple,  is  very  extensive.  The  eye  sweeps  from  the  shores 
of  the  Forth  to  the  distant  Lammermuirs.  Yonder  is 
Edinburgh  enveloped  in  a  light  grey  atmosphere  of  her  own, 
the  Castle  and  Arthur's  Seat  coming  out  in  bold,  dark, 
rocky  relief  from  the  paler  surroundings.  "  Aye,  yonder  is 
the  heart  of  Scotland,  and  each  throb  that  she  gives  is  felt 
from  the  edge  of  Sol  way  to  Duncansbay  Head."  On  a  clear 
day  we  may  see  the  darker  smoke  that  Falkirk  and  Bo'ness 
send  up  from  their  busy  chimneys.  Nearer,  the  waters  of 
the  Forth — now  hidden  by  some  intervening  eminence,  then 
re-appearing — ever  give  freshness  to  the  prospect.  Broomhall 
is  two  miles  direct  south,  the  beautifully  wooded  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  grandson  of  tfc  *»  collector  of  the  Elgin  marbles. 
The  mansion  contains  the  sword  and  helmet  of  Bruce.     The 
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aunt  of  the  present  Earl,  Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  was 
the  wife  of  Dean  Stanley.  A  chaste  and  elegant  monument 
has  been  erected  to  her  memory  in  the  Abbey  Kirk. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  church,  outside  the  building, 
although  it  was  formerly  enclosed,  is  the  tomb  of  Malcolm 
Canmore  and  Margaret  his  queen.  It  is  a  double  plinth  of 
limestone,  and  though  many  centuries  have  passed  since  it 
was  set  there,  its  appearance  will  carry  the  mind  away  back 
into  a  far  more  remote  past,  for  the  stone  is  one  mass  of 
fossil  fishes.  Margaret  died  on  the  16th  November,  1093, 
and  was  canonized  in  1249.  Malcolm  was  made  a  saint  in 
1250. 

St  Margaret's  Cave,  where  the  queen  used  to  retire  for 
secret  devotion,  is  shown  in  the  glen  near  Bruce  Street  and 
Chalmers  Street.* 

Tradition  points  to  an  old  thorn  tree,  about  the  middle 
of  the  churchyard,  as  one  planted  by  Wallace  over  his 
mother's  grave.  The  patriot  and  his  mother  travelled  on 
foot  in  disguise  from  Dundee  to  Dunfermline,  crossing  a 
ferry  near  Lindores,  and  they  journeyed  on  to  Linlithgow. 
Afterwards  when  in  hiding,  he  spent  some  time  in  the  forest 
of  Dunfermline.  St  Margaret's  cave  may  have  afforded 
him  a  place  of  shelter.  Before  we  leave  the  churchyard, 
read  the  inscription  on  the  red  granite  Celtic  cross  over 
there,  where  rests  the  father  of  the  Patons — Mr  Joseph  N. 
Paton.  The  white  house,  with  its  garden  bordering  the 
north  wall  of  the  churchyard,  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is 
five  hundred  years  old,  and  is  known  as  Abbot  Pitcairn's 
house.  It  was  formerly  either  a  friary  or  convent  of  the 
Blackfriars.  From  the  May  gate  its  appearance  is  very 
picturesque,  and  its  '-advice  stane"  is  interesting. 

"The  king  sat  in  Dunfermlyne  toun, 
Drinking  the  blude-red  wine, 
Oh,  where  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper 
To  sail  this  ship  of  mine." 

The  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens  refers  to  an  incident 
in  the  times   of  Alexander    III.   in   connection   with  the 

*  Admission  free.     The  keys  are  with  Mr  Robertson,  draper,  corner  of  Bridge 
and  Bruce  Streets. 
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marriage  of  his  daughter  the  Princess  Margaret  to  King 
Eric  of  Norway  (1281).  Upon  the  returning  voyage  the 
ship  was  wrecked  at  Papa  Stronsay,  Orkney,  and  all  the 
courtiers  and  seamen  drowned. 

The  new  municipal  buildings  or  Town  House  will  excite 
the  astonishment  of  many.  It  was  erected  1875-9  at  a 
cost  of  £20,000,  but  the  Corporation  of  Dunfermline  is  a 
very  wealthy  one.  The  building  has  two  fronts,  and  an 
immense  tower,  twenty-three  feet  square  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  feet  in  height.  The  clock  is  one  hundred 
and  five  feet  above  the  street ;  the  bell  weighs  thirty-three 
cwt.  The  architect  was  Mr  J.  0.  Walker,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  he  has  drawn  upon  the  French  and  Scottish  Gothic 
styles.  Many  grotesque  faces  adorn  the  east  side ;  the 
figures  of  Malcolm  Oanmore,  Eobert  the  Bruce,  and  his 
Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  observed  on  the  Bridge  Street  front. 
In  the  interior,  on  the  east  wall  of  the  Council  Chamber,  is  hung 
a  large  cartoon,  painted  by  Sir  Noel  Paton,  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  town  (April  27th,  1881).  The  subject  is  the 
"Spirit  of  Eeligion,"  and  it  was  conceived  and  drawn  in 
order  to  compete  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Government  for 
frescoe  designs  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons  in  1845.  Maclise  gained  first  honours,  but  Mr 
Paton,  along  with  Messrs  E.  Armitage  and  J.  Tenniel,  jun., 
were  awarded  prizes  of  £200  each,  and  this  great  painting 
made  the  young  Scotch  artist  famous.  The  cartoon  is 
sixteen  feet  by  nine,  and  about  seventy  figures  are  intro- 
duced. The  subject  is  allegorical :  a  young  man  is  seen 
in  deadly  conflict  with  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the  flesh. 
Earthly  greatness,  love,  wine,  and  fame  are  all  represented 
in  human  form ;  whilst  infernal  foes  and  Divine  helpers 
share  in  the  Christian's  struggle. 

St  Margaret's  Hall  was  built  by  a  company  in  1876-8,  at 
a  cost  of  £10,000,  and  serves  as  theatre,  concert-hall,  &c. 
It  contains  an  organ,  which  was  presented  by  the  ladies  of 
the  town  and  district  at  the  cost  of  £1300. 

The  town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Devon.  The  Carnegie  Baths,  in  Bath  Street,  were  the  gift 
of  Mr  Andrew  Carnegie,  New  York,  a  native  of  Dunfermline. 
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They  were  erected  in  1875,  at  a  cost  of  £5000,  and  include 
a  Turkish  bath,  two  swimming  baths — one  seventy  by  thirty 
feet,  the  other  twenty-five  by  seventeen  feet,  and  both  from 
three  to  six  feet  in  depth. 

The  handsome  and  imposing  building  at  the  corner  of 
St  Margaret's  Street  and  the  Maygate,  immediately  north 
of  St  Margaret's  Hall,  is  another  gift  from  this  mindful  and 
generous  son,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  containing  a 
Library,  Reading  and  News  Hoom.  The  "Free  Libraries 
Act"  was  adopted  in  1880  by  the  inhabitants  in  consequence 
of  the  gift.  Adjoining  the  Grammar  School  in  Buchanan 
Street  is  an  annexe  for  technical  instruction  erected  in 
1899  by  the  generosity  of  Mr  Carnegie  at  the  cost  of 
£10,000. 

We  have  also  to  record  yet  another  kindness  to 
Dunfermline.  Mr  Carnegie  provided  funds  for  filling  the 
great  western  window  of  the  Abbey  with  stained  glass  ; 
the  entire  cost  was  £3000.  The  gift  was  unveiled  on  20th 
June,  1884.  The  designs  are  by  Sir  Noel  Paton,  and  the 
glass  by  Messrs  Ballantyne  &  Son.  The  two  central 
principal  lights  are  occupied  by  figures  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more  and  Queen  Margaret,  at  whose  instance  the  Abbey 
was  founded.  The  side  subjects  represent  Wallace  and 
Bruce — the  patriot  king  firmly  pressing  down  a  defeated 
symbolical  monster,  the  embodiment  of  oppression  and 
tyranny ;  while  Wallace  is  in  the  act  of  defending  and 
raising  a  prostrate  female  form,  representing  the  fallen 
Scotland  he  gave  his  life  to  restore. 

The  New  High  School  was  opened  in  January,  1886. 
It  was  erected  by  private  subscription  at  a  cost  of  between 
£7000  and  £8000,  from  plans  by  Messrs  F.  &  G.  Holme 
and  Mr  S.  A.  Mercer,  Liverpool.  The  style  is  the  Scottish 
baronial  with  modern  improvements,  a  lofty  bell-tower 
being  the  crowning  feature. 

The  Public  Park,  thirty-five  acres  in  extent,  was 
purchased  in  1863.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  London,  surveyed 
and  laid  out  the  ground.  It  slopes  towards  the  south,  and 
commands  a  splendid  view. 

An  anxious  crowd  stood  on  these  heights  one  Sabbath 
day  long  ago  (20th  July,  1651).     There  were  young  wives 
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with  infants  in  their  arms,  and  old  mothers  straining  their 
failing  eyesight  as  they  looked  towards  the  south,  where 
husbands  and  sons  were  engaged  in  deadly  bafctle  against 
Cromwell's  men.  Cannon  smoke  rises  in  volumes,  and  the 
patter  of  musketry  never  ceases,  but  all  is  confusion  and 
uproar.  As  the  afternoon  draws  late,  disabled  men  are 
brought  in  ;  then  a  host  of  wounded  fugitives  ;  and  they 
learn  that  the  fight  has  gone  against  the  Scottish  army, 
owing  to  the  odds  and  powers  of  the  Ironsides,  and  to  the 
treachery  of  Holborne,  one  of  the  Scottish  generals.*  As 
the  soldiers  ascend  in  retreat,  the  women  folk  rush  down  to 
seek  their  dear  ones  among  the  living  or  the  dead — if  need 
be  to  die  for  them. 

There  was  some  fighting  done  in  the  streets  of  Dunfermline 
in  1715,  when  the  Jacobites,  who  occupied  the  town,  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  Scots  Greys,  who  killed  a  good 
many,  and  carried  off  a  number  of  important  prisoners. 

Dunfermline  is  a  town  of  hills  and  braes.  There  were 
six  ports  in  1396.  The  old  market  cross,  which  used  to 
stand  in  the  High  Street,  was  erected  about  that  date. 
A  new  one  took  its  place  in  1620,  which  was  removed  in 
1752,  but  re-erected  on  its  present  site  in  1868.  A  daily 
stage  coach  commenced  to  run  to  Edinburgh  in  1824,  and 
continued  until  March,  1878,  when  the  Queensferry  Eailway 
was  opened.  The  first  steam  locomotive  appeared  on  24th 
November,  1849  ;  the  line  from  Dunfermline  to  Crossgates 
was  opened  in  the  following  December. 

The  ardent  U.P.  may  well  look  upon  Dunfermline  with 
devout  admiration.  What  Jerusalem  is  to  the  Jew,  Mecca 
to  the  Mussulman,  Auchterarder  to  the  Free  Churchman, 
Dunfermline  should  be  to  the  U.P.,  for  here  Ealph  Erskine 
prayed  and  preached,  here  he  was  deposed  in  1 740.  Queen 
Anne  Street  United  Presbyterian  Church  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  building  where  he  ministered.  His  statue  may  be 
seen  erected  in  front  of  the  plain  massive-looking  church, 
within  whose  walls  the  descendants  of  his  old  hearers  still 

*  For  battle  of  Pitreavie  see  Inverkeithing. 
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love  to  meet.  It  was  erected  in  1849  on  the  site  of  the  old 
church  pulpit,  and  is  the  work  of  Handyside  Eitchie  of 
Edinburgh.  It  was  in  Dunfermline  also  that  the  Eev. 
Thomas  Gillespie  founded  the  Eelief  Church  in  1752,  after 
being  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly  for  refusing  to  take 
part  in  the  forced  settlement  of  a  minister  in  Inverkeithing. 
A  monument  to  his  memory  is  in  the  north  aisle  of  the 
nave  of  the  Abbey  Church.  At  the  general  union  in  1 820, 
the  Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers  of  Dunfermline  were  united 
again  after  a  separation  of  seventy-three  years,  and  the 
church  was  called  the  Secession.  In  1847  the  Eelief  and 
Secession  Churches  throughout  Scotland  were  united,  and 
became  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  1701  there  was  only  one  church  in  Dunfermline.  In 
1801  there  were  no  fewer  than  ten  churches  or  meeting 
houses,  viz.  : — The  Auld  Kirk,  the  Secession  Kirk,  the 
Chapel  Kirk,  the  Eelief  Kirk,  the  Cameronian  Kirk,  the 
Tabernacle,  the  Independents,  the  Anti-Burgher  Kirk, 
the  Auld  Light  Kirk,  the  Baptist  Kirk.  The  population  in 
1701  was  2000;  in  1801,  5484.* 

Dunfermline  early  took  the  lead  in  the  table-linen  trade, 
and  is  still  unrivalled  by  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom. 
This  manufacture,  and  that  of  coloured  worsted  and  cotton 
covers,  now  occupies  about  half  of  the  population.  The 
first  mention  in  the  burgh  records  of  weavers,  or  wabsters, 
is  in  1491.  Damask  weaving  was  introduced  in  1718. 
The  British  Linen  Company,  now  only  a  banking  firm,  had 
an  early  connection  with  Dunfermline.  In  1749  they 
engaged  nearly  every  loom  in  the  district  to  work  for  them. 
At  that  time  there  were  four  hundred,  in  1788  nine 
hundred,  in  1813  one  thousand,  in  1822  eighteen  hundred, 
and  in  1836  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  hundred  looms  at 
work  in  Dunfermline  and  the  immediate  vicinity.  Steam 
was  introduced  to  weaving  in  1845,  since  then  the  linen 
trade  has  increased  enormously.  There  are  now  ten  fac- 
tories in  the  town,  containing  four  thousand  power-looms, 
and  giving  employment  to  about  five  thousand  persons. 
The  value  of  the  annual  manufacture  is  calculated  to  be 

*  There  were  some  Episcopalians  in  the  town  in  1701,  however. 
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about  £1,000,000,  and  two-thirds  of  it  finds  its  way  to  the 
American  market. 

The  reader  may  pause  at  the  words  of  Longfellow  which 
we  have  applied  to  Dunfermline,  and  ask — "  But  what  of 
art  and  song  ?  What  have  they  to  do  with  this  town  ? M 
Has  he  forgotten  that  it  was  a  native  of  Dunfermline, 
Robert  Gilfillan,*  who  wrote  the  exile's  song — "  Oh !  why 
left  I  my  hame?" 

"There's  a  track  across  the  deep,  and  a  path  upon  the  sea, 
But  the  weary  ne'er  return  to  their  ain  countrie." 

And  that  the  Paton  family,  Sir  J.  Noel  and  Waller  Paton 
and  Mrs  D.  0.  Hill,  their  sister,  all  hail  from  the  auld 
grey  toun  ? 

James  Oswald,  one  of  the  earliest  collectors  and  publishers 
of  Scottish  poetry,  is  believed  to  have  written  "  My 
Johnny's  grey  breeks"  in  Dunfermline.  He  went  to 
London  in  1741. 


NORTH  QUEENSFERRY. 

"  King  Malcolm  has  brocht  a  bonnie  ship, 
And  seamen  o'  high  degree  ; 
And  his  fair  young  queen  has  stepped  on  board 
To  cross  the  narrow  sea." — Ballad. 

As  we  cross  the  Forth  from  the  southern  side,  North 
Queensferry,  with  its  white-washed  coast-guard  station  and 
red-tiled  houses,  looks  bright  and  snug  under  the  shelter  of 
the  Ferry  hills.  The  view  is  open  and  picturesque  on  all  sides. 
Towards  the  north,  the  hill  country  and  city  of  Dunfermline 
may  be  seen.  Eastwards,  the  rocky  island  and  castle  of 
Inchgarvie,f  and  the  huge  man-of-war  at  anchor  near.  The 
woods  of  Hopetoun  and  Barnbougle,  and  the  sister  ferry  of 
South  Queensferry,  are  on  the  southern  shore,  and  away  to 
the  south-west  is  Blackness  Castle  and  the  smoke  of  Bo'ness, 
whilst  within  a  mile  to  the  west  the  weather-beaten  castle 

*  Eobert  Gilfillan  born  1798,  Dunfermline,  died  and  buried  in  Leith,  1850. 
t  For  Inchgarvie,  see  page  51. 
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of  Eosythe,  a  huge  square  tower,  grim  and  destitute  of 
ornament,  juts  out  into  the  calm  blue  river.  If  the  tide  is 
out  the  Forth  is  somewhat  less  blue,  for  a  long  surface  of 
mud  is  exposed,  but  with  a  gleam  of  sunlight  this  may  be 
changed.  The  sun  is  an  artist  who  can  paint  upon  any  sort 
of  canvas  ;  under  his  "touches"  even  the  wet  mud  becomes 
beautiful,  reflecting  his  rays  like  a  mirror  of  gold,  whilst 
they  dance  among  the  lengthened  shadows  of  every  stone 
and  tangle. 

The  Ferry  hills  form  a  substantial  promontory  and  pro- 
tection for  St  Margaret's  Hope.  They  are  about  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  are  of  greenstone  formation. 
During  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  at  a  time  when  the  Jews 
were  not  much  appreciated,  it  was  proposed  by  some  rich 
Jewish  merchants  to  establish  a  New  Jerusalem  on  these 
hills,  but  the  government  did  not  encourage  the  scheme. 

St  Margaret's  Hope  and  Queensferry  were  named  after 
Malcolm  Oanmore's  Queen  Margaret.  At  the  Norman  con- 
quest the  royal  family  of  England  of  the  fallen  Saxon 
dynasty,  Edgar  Atheling  and  his  sisters,  of  whom  St  Mar- 
garet was  the  elder,  had  taken  ship  for  the  Continent  to 
escape  from  William  the  Conqueror,  when  a  violent  storm 
arose,  and  after  despairing  of  deliverance,  their  vessel  was 
driven  up  the  Forth,  and  reached  the  safe  harbour  of  St 
Margaret's  Hope*  (1069).  The  party  thus  preserved  from 
shipwreck  made  their  way  on  foot  to  Dunfermline.  A  large 
stone  on  the  roadside  is  known  as  St  Margaret's  stone, 
because  the  princess,  fatigued  with  the  long  journey,  sat 
there  to  rest,  f  A  kind  welcome  awaited  them  from  Mal- 
colm, and  not  long  after  he  and  the  princess  were  united 
in  marriage.  As  many  as  one  hundred  vessels  sometimes 
lie  wind-bound  in  the  Forth  at  St  Margaret's  Hope. 

At  high  tide  Eosythe  Keep  is  on  a  little  island.  It  is 
connected  with  the  mainland,  however,  by  a  causeway,  and 
there  used  to  be  a  drawbridge.  Over  the  gateway  are  the 
initials   and  date   ME    1561,   and   an   old   inscription.     It 

*  Hope  seems  to  have  been  the  old  Scotch  or  Norse  name  for  haven  or  harbour, 
as  there  is  St  Margaret's  Hope  and  Long  Hope  in  Orkney. 

t  It  is  thought  by  some  antiquarians  that  this  stone  has  an  older  history,  that 
it  was  part  of  a  Druidical  circle. 
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formerly  belonged  to  the  Stuarts  of  Eosythe,  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  The  name  is 
partly  Celtic  and  partly  Saxon — ross  being  the  Celtic,  pro- 
montory, and  hytlie  the  Saxon,  landing-place  ;  and  the  name 
was  given  because  St  Margaret  and  her  party  landed  at  this 
spot. 

Five  hundred  years  after,  Queen  Mary,  when  a  fugitive 
from  Loch  Leven,  after  a  short  rest  in  Eosythe  crossed  at 
the  ferry. 


INVEEKEITHING. 
Population,  1909.   Hotel— Royal. 

The  run  of  a  few  hundred  yards  through  a  rocky  cutting 
brings  us  to  Inverkeithing.  This  old-fashioned,  sleepy- 
looking  place,  with  its  quaint  gables  and  red-tiled  houses, 
and  through  whose  quiet  streets  the  Dunfermline  and  Edin- 
burgh stage  coach  used  to  pass,  until  the  other  day  when 
the  new  line  of  railway  was  opened,  would  answer  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  description  of  " Gandercleuch "  very  well; 
but  it  was  a  royal  burgh  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
and  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  consequence,  for  the 
Burgher  Parliament  and  sometimes  the  King's  Court  used 
to  be  held  here.  In  later  times  it  continued  to  be  a  fashion- 
able resort  and  a  bathing-place  for  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  west  of  Fife. 

Except  an  ancient  baptismal  font  with  curious  decorations 
in  the  church,  there  is  little  to  be  seen  in  Inverkeithing. 
An  old  mansion,  known  as  Eotmell  Inn,  is  pointed  out  where 
Queen  Annabella,  the  beautiful  widow  of  Eobert  III.,  died 
of  a  broken  heart  in  1403.  The  magistrates  have  no  juris- 
diction over  this  house.  An  underground  passage  is  said  to 
run  down  from  it  to  the  sea.  Next  to  it  there  are  traces 
of  an  ancient  monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars.  The  last 
assembly  of  the  Culdees  took  place  during  the  reign  of 
David  L,  and  was  held  in  this  town.  So  ancient  and  im- 
portant was  Inverkeithing,  that  its  provost   used  to   ride 
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next  to  the  provost  of  Edinburgh  in  the  processions  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament.  The  name  Inverkeithing  is  Celtic, 
and  means  the  month  of  the  Keithing.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  bay. 
Tanneries,  foundries,  brickmaking,  and  shipbuilding  give 
employment  to  the  population.  It  was  once  a  quarantine 
station,  and  there  was  a  large  sick-house  at  the  West  Ness, 
but  this  arrangement  came  to  an  end  in  1835. 

"And  down  below  we  saw  the  bay 
Beside  the  sleeping  town, 
The  tempest  toss'd  old  barks  at  rest, 
The  red- tiled  houses  quaint  and  brown." 

Two  jetties  almost  enclose  the  bay,  which  is  said  to  resemble 
that  of  Naples.  When  we  last  visited  Inverkeithing  the 
tide  was  low,  and  the  shallow  water  in  the  bay  looked 
mean  and  muddy  until  the  sunlight  shone  brightly  down, 
when,  as  a  plain  face  is  rendered  beaming  and  beautiful  by 
the  presence  of  a  lover,  the  waveless  little  bay  brightened 
up  and  returned  the  smile. 

Sir  Samuel  Greig,  a  distinguished  naval  officer  in  the 
Eussian  service,  was  born  at  Inverkeithing,  30th  November, 
1735.  This  admiral  fought  the  Swedes  and  Turks  success 
fully.     He  died  26th  October,  1788. 

Inverkeithing  is  associated  with  the  youth  of  Dr  Eobert 
Moffat,  the  African  missionary.  The  house  where  his 
family  resided  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  main  street.  He 
worked  as  a  journeyman  gardener  in  the  Earl  of  Moray's 
grounds  at  Donibristle,  two  miles  off.  His  father  was 
transferred,  in  1811,  from  Oarronshore  to  Inverkeithing, 
and  Eobert,  having  served  his  apprenticeship  under  John 
Eobertson  of  Parkhill,  Polmont,  obtained  a  situation  at 
Donibristle  at  the  end  of  1812.  The  late  Dr  W.  Lindsay 
Alexander,  in  a  contribution  to  the  U.P.  Missionary 
Record,  says : — 

"  While  at  Donibristle  he  lived  with  the  other  workmen  in  the 
bothy  there,  only  occasionally  visiting  his  parents  at  Inverkeithing. 
One  who  was  his  fellow-workman,  and  who  still  survives,  reports  that 
he  was  wont  to  while  away  the  evening  hours  by  practising  the 
fiddle,  and  thereby  contributing  largely  to  the  entertainment  of  his 
companions,   who   delighted   in  his  performances.     He   was   fond   of 
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athletic  sports,  and  in  these  he  excelled.  When  about  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  fell  from  a  boat  and  narrowly  escaped  drowning,  being  insen- 
sible for  some  time  after  he  was  drawn  from  the  water.  This  did  not, 
however,  deter  him  from  his  favourite  pastime  of  bathing,  and  he  soon 
became  an  accomplished  swimmer.  Of  his  powers  in  this  respect  he  on 
one  occasion  made  noble  use." 

Mr  William  Dickson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  furnished  the 
following  account  of  the  incident  referred  to  by  Dr 
Alexander  : — 

"18th  March,  1885. — The  following  narrative  I  to-day  received  from 
the  lips  of  John  Roxburgh,  who  is  now  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and  whom  I 
found  occupying  a  comfortable  cottage  on  the  estate  of  Colinswell,  near 
Burntisland  : — 'In  the  summer  of  1814  I  was  employed  along  with 
Robert  Moffat  in  the  gardens  at  Donibristle,  under  the  head  gardener, 
Mr  Piper.  I  was  then  about  fourteen,  and  Moffat  a  year  or  two  older. 
One  morning  at  the  breakfast  hour,  between  9  and  10  o'clock,  some  of 
us  were  bathing  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  opposite  the  "New  Harbour"  at 
Donibristle.  One,  John  Thomson,  could  swim  a  little,  but  wanted  to 
learn  how  to  'turn'  in  the  water.  Swimming  out  beyond  his  depth  he 
tried  to  do  so,  but  sank.  The  others  thought  he  was  diving;  but 
seeming  to  remain  too  long  down,  they  got  alarmed,  and  feared  he  was 
drowning.  He  again,  however,  came  to  the  surface.  Meantime 
Robert  Moffat,  who  was  a  strong  swimmer,  was  out  in  deep  water 
several  hundred  yards  off  when  the  others  shouted  and  signalled 
to  him  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Swiftly  he  came.  They  showed 
him  where  Thomson  had  disappeared,  when  Moffat,  plunging  down, 
caught  him  round  the  body,  swam  with  him  ashore,  and  laid  him 
on  the  bulwark.  When  brought  ashore  Thomson  was  unconscious. 
The  others  tried  to  help  him,  the  sea-water  running  from  his  mouth  ; 
but  they  had  quickly  to  get  on  their  clothes  and  go  back  to  work,  as  it 
was  near  10  o'clock.  I  stayed  beside  him  till  he  was  able  to  speak  and 
then  left  him.'" 

It  was  whilst  walking  down  the  quay  at  North  Queens- 
ferry,  when  he  was  leaving  Donibristle  for  a  situation  in  the 
south,  that  Moffat  gave  his  mother  the  memorable  promise 
that  he  would  read  a  portion  of  the  Bible  every  day. 

Visitors  to  Inverkeithing  can  hardly  fail  to  hear  of  the 
beauties  of  Donibristle.  We  have  already  alluded  to  them 
at  page  1 2  under  Aberdour.  We  can  only  add  the  following 
now  : — 

During  Bruce's  reign  an  English  fleet  anchored  off 
Inverkeithing.  Their  forces  landed  at  Donibristle,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  plunder  and  destroy  the  houses  near  the  coast. 
A  small    Scottish  army  retired    before  them,  till  met  by 
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William  Sinclair,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  arrived  with  sixty- 
followers,  and  inspired  them  with  fresh  courage.  They 
attacked  the  invaders  with  snch  fury  that  they  drove  them 
before  them  in  all  directions.  The  battle  was  fought  in 
the  grounds  of  Donibristle.  Five  hundred  Englishmen  are 
said  to  have  been  killed,  and  a  large  boat  overcrowded  with 
fugitives  sank.     Sinclair  was  made  the  King's  bishop. 

Lord  James  Murray,  afterwards  the  Good  Eegent,  re- 
mained at  Donibristle  in  privacy  waiting  for  important  news 
from  Edinburgh,  viz.,  the  murder  of  Darnley,  which  we 
know  now  he  was  aware  was  about  to  be  perpetrated. 

John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  born  1678,  met  with  an  accident 
at  Donibristle  when  a  child.  On  the  day,  and  it  is  said  at 
the  very  moment,  of  the  execution  of  his  grandfather 
Archibald,  Earl  of  Argyle,  John  (being  seven  years  old) 
fell  from  a  window  of  the  third  storey  of  Donibristle,  then 
possessed  by  his  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Murray.  He  was 
taken  up  unhurt,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  favourable  omen 
of  the  restoration  of  his  family,  then  under  such  a  dark 
cloud. 

Fordell  Castle,  within  two  miles  north-west  of  Inver- 
keithing, stands  on  a  little  cliff  overlooking  the  Keithing 
burn.  The  gardens  and  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out, 
and  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit  (admission  on  Thursdays). 
Queen  Mary  was  a  guest  when  on  one  of  her  tours  through 
Fife,  and  a  staircase  and  boudoir  are  still  known  by  her  name. 
Fordell  is  the  seat  of  the  Hendersons,  chief  of  whom  seems 
to  have  been  Sir  John,  of  electioneering  notoriety,  who  in 
1796  tried  to  intimidate  voters  by  keeping  his  colliers 
parading  the  streets  of  Dunfermline  armed  with  big  sticks. 
He  also  kidnapped  the  Provost  of  Inverkeithing  to  prevent 
his  voting  against  him ;  but  all  was  of  no  avail,  his 
antagonist  carried  the  election.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  the  colliers  of  Fordell  were  in  a  state  of 
serfdom,  but  this  same  Sir  John  Henderson  gave  them  their 
liberty  then.  The  event  is  still  commemorated  by  an 
annual  procession,  &c.  The  first  Henderson  of  Fordell  was 
James,  who  became  Lord- Justice -Clerk  in  1511.  He  was 
killed  at  Flodden  two  years  later. 
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The  remains  of  Fordell  Mill  are  in  trie  glen.  A  wild 
story  is  told  about  this  place.  Five  of  Cromwell's  soldiers 
were  quartered  at  the  mill,  and  beginning  to  behave  with 
rudeness  to  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  miller,  that  worthy 
rid  himself  of  their  presence  by  means  of  poison.  When 
their  comrades  came  to  avenge  their  death,  the  miller  made 
himself  scarce,  leaving  his  foreman  to  personate  him.  Poor 
Jock  was  hanged,  and  his  ghost  is  believed  to  have  haunted 
the  locality  ever  since.* 

Otterston  House,  a  little  way  east  of  Fordell  Castle, 
was  built  in  1589.  There  were  two  immense  walnut  trees 
there,  which  fell  in  January,  1882.  One  measured  15  feet 
8  inches  round  the  trunk,  and  of  its  two  branches  one  was 
11  feet  7  inches  and  the  other  8  feet  6  inches. 

Battles  of  Inverkeithing  and  Pitreavie. 

This  part  of  the  Fife  coast  saw  another  invasion.  A 
more  formidable  host  landed  at  the  Cruicks  of  Inverkeithing 
in  June,  1651.  Cromwell,  having  been  unsuccessful  at 
Burntisland,  surprised  North  Queensferry,  and  drove  Eoy  of 
Aldivalloch  and  his  small  garrison  out  of  Inchgarvie.  A 
Scottish  force,  under  Brown  and  Holbourne,  had  been  on  the 
march  to  defend  Burntisland,  when,  getting  intelligence  of 
this  new  danger,  they  endeavoured  to  regain  the  important 
position,  but  Cromwell  had  already  transported  an  army  of 
four  thousand  infantry  and  five  hundred  horse,  disembarked 
them  at  Inverkeithing,  and  now  occupied  the  Ferry  hills 
in  force.  In  the  terrible  battles  of  Inverkeithing  and  Pit- 
reavie which  immediately  ensued  the  Scots  were  outnum- 
bered and  defeated.  Holbourne  was  a  traitor,  and  destroyed 
Brown's  despatches  for  assistance,  substituting  a  lying 
message.  A  tradition  lingers  in  the  neighbourhood  yet 
that  he  stood  on  a  little  hill  shouting  through  a  speaking- 
trumpet  to  the  English  officers.  The  battle  commenced 
along  the  valley  of  Pinkerton  burn,  and  raged  for  six  hours, 
when  the  Scots  gave  way  as  far  as  Pitreavie,  where  they 
made  another  desperate  stand  of  two  hours.f     The  clan 

*  See  "Rambles  round  Aberdour,  &c,"  by  Mr  J.  C.  R.  Buckner. 
t  The  battlefield  of  Pitreavie  i«  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Margaret's  Stone. 
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M'Lean  was  cut  off  almost  to  a  man  as  they  fought  around 
their  chief.  In  the  preface  to  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  " 
we  read — 

"In  the  battle  between  the  Royalists  and  Oliver  Cromwell's  troops,  a 
foster-father  and  seven  brave  sons  are  known  to  have  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  Sir  Hector  M'Lean  of  Duart,  the  old  man,  whenever  one  of 
his  boys  fell,  thrusting  forward  another  to  fill  his  place  at  the  right 
hand  of  his  chief,  with  the  very  words  adopted  in  the  novel — '  Another 
for  Hector !'" 

This  fight  took  place  on  a  Sabbath,  20th  July,  1651. 
Cromwell's  troops  were  commanded  by  Lambert  and 
Overton.  Oliver  himself  slept  one  night  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, resting  his  sore  bones  in  Eosythe  Castle.  Cromwell's 
mother  was  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  Stuarts 
of  Eosythe.  Of  the  Scottish  army,  Inverkeithing  furnished 
four  hundred  men,  Perth  sent  one  hundred  archers  to  the 
field,  and  five  hundred  were  burghers  of  Dunfermline. 
General  Brown  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  soon  after  in 
Leith  ;  the  traitor  Holbourne  escaped.  Sixteen  hundred  foot 
were  killed,  and  many  prisoners  taken,  whilst  the  prospects 
of  Charles  II.  and  the  Eoyalists  in  Scotland  were  completely 
shattered. 


From  Queensferry  to  Charlestown,  as  for  many  miles 
besides,  the  shore  of  the  Forth  is  flat  and  muddy.  Lime- 
kilns, with  Brucehaven,  a  small  seaport,  used  to  be  engaged 
in  shipbuilding.  It  owes  its  name  and  existence  to  the 
kilns  which  were  established  there  three  centuries  ago,  but 
which  have  been  removed  half  a  mile  futher  west  to 
Charlestown.  The  bed  of  lime  extends  for  about  a  mile, 
running  parallel  with  the  shore.  Charlestown  stands  on 
high,  level  ground.  There  is  a  large  open  green,  and  the 
streets  have  been  laid  out  with  the  regularity  of  a  new 
American  city.  It  is  a  more  prosperous  place  than  Lime- 
kilns, having  a  superior  harbour  and  greater  railway  facilities. 
It  was  founded  by  Charles,  Earl  of  Elgin,  in  1761,  and 
called  after  him.  Broomhall  is  quite  near.  In  1885, 
137,870  tons  of  coal  were  shipped  at  Charlestown.     West 
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of  Crombie  Point  is  Torryburn,  which  is  four  miles  from 
Dunfermline,  and  used  to  be  the  port  for  that  city.  Torry 
signifies  the  King's  height. 

Limekilns  (population  850)  is  now  chiefly  resorted  to  in 
summer  for  bathing.  It  used  to  be  busy  in  brewing,  and 
no  fewer  than  160  men  were  employed  in  the  shipbuilding 
yard,  but  for  the  last  half  century  it  has  gradually  decayed, 
and  since  the  new  harbour  was  made  at  Oharlestown,  trade 
and  shipping  have  gone  there.  The  only  church  in  the 
village  belongs  to  the  United  Presbyterians.  The  old  "Pan 
House"  may  be  seen  between  the  saw-mills  and  Charlestown 
harbour.  It  was  built  in  1613,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
saltmaking  places  in  Fife. 


Half  of  the  stories  concerning  the  "Kingdom''  have  not 
been  told  or  touched  upon,  but  we  venture  to  hope  that 
many  which  might  otherwise  be  forgotten  have  been 
brought  back  to  the  remembrance  of  the  reader  of  this 
little  book,  and  if  so,  our  work  has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  history  of  the  "Kingdom"  is  an  interesting  and 
attractive  subject,  because  the  scene  forms  an  integral 
part  of  our  greater  kingdom — Scotland,  the  features  of 
whose  life  and  history  are  as  strongly  marked  as  the  moun- 
tain land  itself — the  incidents  as  memorable  as  her  own 
romantic  glens. 
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Anniversary  of  the  Death  of  King  Alexander  III. 

The  19th  day  of  March,  1886,  being  the  600th  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  King  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  royal  burgh  of  Kinghorn  met 
for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  event,  and  also  with 
the  view  of  having  a  memorial  erected  to  mark  the  place 
where  the  King  fell.  Provost  Smith,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  alluded  to  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  referring  to  the 
sad  historic  accident  they  intended  to  preserve  in  remem- 
brance. He  said  Alexander  ascended  the  throne  at  nine 
years  of  age,  and  reigned  for  37  years.  During  all  that 
time  the  country  prospered  greatly,  but  at  his  death 
desolation  and  bloodshed  ensued.  The  Provost  stated  that 
the  Castle  of  Kinghorn  occupied  the  position  on  the  high 
ground  near  Bailie  Swan's  house.  It  belonged  to  the 
Crown  for  many  generations.  About  one  hundred  years 
after  the  King's  death,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Eobert  II.'s  daughter,  it  was  given  as  a  dowry  to  Lord 
Glams,  who  was  afterwards  raised  to  be  Earl  of  Kinghorn, 
and  was  known  as  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  and  Kinghorn. 
After  that,  the  castle  was  allowed  to  go  to  ruins,  and  the 
people  of  Kinghorn  have  since  built  dwelling  houses  on  the 
site,  so  that  at  the  present  time  not  one  particle  of  the 
castle  remains.  Kinghorn,  he  observed,  was  one  of  the 
oldest  burghs  in  Scotland,  the  charter  having  been  signed 
by  Alexander  III.  in  1274,  two  years  before  his  death  ;  and 
in  that  charter  Kinghorn  was  spoken  of  as  "  the  good  town 
of  Kinghorn."  But  they  had  present  that  night  one  whose 
ancestor,  Murdoch  Shank,  then  an  outlaw,  had  discovered 
the  dead  body  of  the  King,  for  which  he  had  been  awarded 
a  piece  of  land,  that  had  remained  ever  since  in  the 
possession  of  the  family.  He  referred  to  Captain  Schanck, 
of  Castlerigg. 
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The  following  interesting  notice  was  issued  : — 

"The  memory  of  Alexander  III.,  one  of  the  best  of  our  kings,  was 
long  cherished  in  Scotland.  The  fatal  accident  by  which  his  career  was 
terminated  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  reflection  that  he  was  the  last 
of  his  race,  made  the  impression  of  his  loss  the  deeper,  followed  as  it 
was  by  a  long  period  of  national  misfortune.  His  eldest  son,  the  Prince 
of  Scotland,  died  in  his  nineteenth  year,  just  after  his  marriage  ; 
David,  the  second  son,  did  not  long  survive  his  boyhood  ;  his  only 
daughter,  Margaret  (a  favourite  name  in  Scotland  since  the  days  of 
Malcolm's  Queen),  married,  to  Eric,  King  of  Norway,  had  also  died, 
leaving  an  only  daughter,  known  as  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  who 
became  the  heiress  of  the  Grown.  This  young  Queen,  when  on  the 
voyage  from  Norway  to  assume  possession  of  the  kingdom,  was 
attacked  in  Orkney  by  a  mortal  illness,  in  her  ninth  year.  The  Con- 
vention of  the  Scots  Estates  had  then  recourse  to  the  descendants  of 
preceding  generations  of  the  Royal  Family,  whose  conflicting  claims  left 
an  opening  for  Edward  I.  of  England  to  interfere  in  the  election.  King 
Alexander  lost  his  life  on  a  spot  the  identity  of  which  has  been  preserved 
by  tradition  ;  and  some  years  ago,  when  a  stone  cross  which  had  been 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  event  fell  into  decay,  a  proposal  was 
made  to  replace  it,  and  the  site  fixed  on  was  a  large  detached  piece  of 
rock  called  the  'King's  Rock,'  and  sometimes  the  'Black  Stone,'  pro- 
bably in  allusion  to  the  misfortune  connected  with  it ;  it  is  now 
covered  with  ivy,  and  is  lying  close  to  the  footpath  between  Kinghorn 
and  Burntisland.  A  confirmation  of  the  tradition  that  assigns  this 
rock  as  the  spot  to  which  the  King  was  precipitated  in  his  fatal  fall,  if 
any  doubts  existed  regarding  it,  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  family 
of  Shank  of  Castlerigg,  near  Kinghorn.  Murdoch  Shank,  a  scion  of  the 
family  of  Shank  of  that  ilk,  discovered  and  took  charge  of  the  body  of 
King  Alexander,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  duties  connected  with 
it,  the  lands  of  Castlerigg  were  bestowed  on  his  descendants  by  King 
Robert  the  Bruce.  These  lands  of  Castlerigg,  which  are  mentioned  in 
a  charter  of  confirmation  of  the  mortification  of  a  chapel  and  hospital 
in  Kinghorn,  a.d.  1361,  have  thus  remained  in  the  same  family  nearly 
six  centuries/' 

The  memorial  has  taken  the  form  of  a  sculptured  Celtic 
cross,  and  bears  the  following  inscriptions.  On  one  side 
the  lamentation,  copied  from  "  Wynton's  Oronikell,"  written 
in  our  oldest  native  language  now  known  : — 

"  Quhen  Alysander  owre  Kyng  was  dede, 
That  Scotland  led  in  love  and  le, 
Away  was  sons  of  ale  and  breade, 
Of  wyne  and  wax,  of  gamyn  and  gle  ; 
Owre  gold  was  changed  into  lede. 
Tryst !  born  into  virgynyte, 
Succour  Scotland,  and  remede, 
That  stad  is  in  perplexitie  !" 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  cross  are  the  words  : — 

To  the  Illustrious 
ALEXANDER      III., 

THE    LAST    OP    SCOTLAND'S    CELTIC    KINGS, 

Who  was  Accidentally  Killed  near  this  spot, 

March  xix.,  MCCLXXXVI. 

Erected  on  the  sex-centenary  of  his  death. 

Statue  of  "Robinson  Crusoe"  at  Largo. 

The  inhabitants  of  Largo,  proud  of  their  connection  with 
this  most  popular  hero  of  fictional  literature,  some  little 
time  ago  set  on  foot  a  public  movement  to  raise  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  "Robinson  Crusoe"  in 
Largo,  when  Mr  David  Gillies,  himself  a  representative  of 
the  Selkirk  family,  generously  offered  to  bear  the  whole 
expense.  The  memorial  took  the  form  of  a  life-size  bronze 
statue,  which  has  been  placed  in  front  of  the  house  that 
now  occupies  the  site  of  the  cottage  in  which  Alexander 
Selkirk  was  born,  and  which  looks  into  Largo  Bay  from  the 
main  street  of  the  village.  The  unveiling  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  9th 
December,  1885,  and  that  day  will  be  a  red-letter  day  in 
the  annals  of  Largo,  for  the  event  was  accompanied  by  a 
demonstration  of  the  most  interesting  and  popular  character. 
The  statue,  which  is  the  work  of  Mr  T.  Stuart  Burnett, 
A.R.S.A.,  stands  about  six  feet  in  height,  is  spiritedly 
designed  and  beautifully  executed.  It  has  certainly  the 
merit  of  telling  its  own  story.  There  is  no  mistaking  who 
the  figure  is  intended  to  represent :  to  all  who  have  read 
the  romance — and  who  has  not? — it  looks  like  an  old 
friend.  "Crusoe"  is  clad  in  his  rough  coat  of  goat  skins, 
with  short  ragged  breeches  of  the  same  material.  His 
muscular  legs  are  bare  from  the  knee  downwards,  and  his 
feet  are  encased  in  skin  sandals  laced  with  leathern  thongs. 
The  left  hand,  slightly  advanced,  grasps  a  long  gun,  while 
the  right  shades  the  eyes,  which  are  raised  expectant-like 
to  the  sea  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  rescuing 
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sail.  An  old  Scottish  short  claymore,  slung  from  the  right 
shoulder,  hangs  by  the  left  side  ;  in  the  belt  is  a  large  flint- 
lock pistol,  and  by  the  right  side  is  a  short  axe.  The  head 
is  covered  with  a  low  skin-cap.  The  face,  with  shaggy 
whiskers  and  moustache,  is  beautifully  modelled,  and  wears 
upon  it  an  appropriate  expression.  The  statue  forms  an 
interesting  addition  to  the  attractions  of  the  village. 

The  Isle  of  May. 

A  revolution  is  being  made  in  connection  with  the  light 
on  the  May  Island,  whereby  electricity  is  to  give  its  power- 
ful aid  for  the  guidance  and  safety  of  the  mariner.  Messrs 
Stevenson,  engineers  to  the  Northern  Lighthouse  Board, 
prepared  designs  for  the  requisite  additional  buildings,  and 
also  for  the  optical  and  electrical  apparatus.  This  is  of  a 
novel  description,  on  the  condensing  principle  of  Mr  Thomas 
Stevenson,  and  will  show  four  flashes  in  quick  succession 
every  half -minute,  while  a  small  arc  of  fixed  white  electric 
light  will  be  shown  in  the  direction  of  the  North  Oarr  Eock 
in  supplement  of  the  present  low  light.  As  indicative  of 
the  intensity  of  the  proposed  light,  we  believe  it  will  be 
nearly  a  thousand  times  stronger  than  the  present  powerful 
oil  light.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  dipping  the 
light  during  fogs,  so  as  to  increase  the  power  at  nearer 
distances  to  the  lighthouse  than  the  horizon.  The  increase 
in  the  power  of  the  light  is  gained,  not  by  adopting  unusually 
powerful  electric  apparatus,  but  is  due  to  the  special  optical 
apparatus  employed. 

The  following  additional  particulars  will  prove  of 
interest : — The  Isle  of  May  Light  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
in  Scotland  (see  page  54).  Power  was  granted  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  on  22d  April,  1636,  to  James  Maxwell,  of 
Innerwick — who  was  "  one  of  his  Hienes  bedchalmer,"  and 
who  entertained  the  King  on  his  way  from  Scotland  after 
his  coronation — and  to  James  Ounninghame,  of  Barnes,  "  to 
erect  and  mantein  ane  light  upon  the  Isle  of  May,"  the  toll 
from  passing  vessels  being  "twa  shillingis  Scottis,  to  be 
pay  it  upon  ye  tun  of  all  shippes  and  veschelles  coming  within 
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Dunnoter  and  St  Tobes  Heid  be  natives  and  four  shillingis 
money  be  strangers  for  ilk  veadge."  Maxwell  is  not  the 
only  Court  favourite  who  was  thus  quartered  on  the  mer- 
cantile marine  of  this  country.  A  statesman  once  made  an 
entry  in  his  diary — "  Watch  the  King  into  a  good  humour 
to  ask  him  for  a  lighthouse."  Many  of  the  public  lights 
in  England  were  the  property  of  private  individuals,  generally 
men  about  the  Court,  whose  object  was  to  secure  a  revenue 
from  passing  vessels  in  the  shape  of  dues  for  maintaining  the 
light.  In  Scotland,  however,  the  only  lighthouse  in  private 
hands  was  that  of  the  Isle  of  May.  In  England  these  private 
individuals  exerted  themselves  to  maintain  the  lights  in  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
it  was  private  enterprise  that  built  and  rebuilt  the  Eddystone, 
and  crowned  it  with  Smeaton's  Tower. 

The  coal-fire  light  on  the  Isle  of  May  was  lighted  in  1 63  6, 
and  continued  to  burn  nightly  till  1816.  The  tower  and 
house  for  the  three  keepers  was  probably  built  out  of  the 
materials  of  the  ruined  monastery.  The  tower  on  which  the 
huge  bonfire  blazed  nightly  was  40  feet  in  height,  the  fuel 
being  hoisted  to  the  chauffer  on  its  top  by  means  of  a  pulley 
and  box  fitted  outside  the  building.  The  light  consumed 
about  200  tons  and  latterly  400  tons  of  coal  annually,  and  was 
one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  The  toll  exacted  from 
shipping  for  maintaining  it  was  considered  too  high  by  the 
Convention  of  Eoyal  Burghs,  and  it  was  accordingly  restricted 
to  "  auchtein  pennis  Scottis  for  natives,  and  three  schillingis 
Scottis  for  stranger  "  ships — English  vessels  being  considered 
as  "  strangers." 

The  history  of  the  island  is  interesting.  At  an  early 
period  it  formed,  like  Holy  Isle,  Iona,  and  other  islands,  a 
retreat  for  the  early  missionaries  who  brought  Christianity 
to  Scotland.  From  such  sea-girt  homes  they  could  con- 
duct their  labours  on  the  adjoining  coasts.  It  was  long  the 
chosen  abode  of  the  successors  of  St  Adrian,  who,  as  Wyntown 
tells  us,  was  slain  with  many  of  his  company  by  the  roving 
Northmen.  How  long  the  followers  of  St  Adrian  dwelt 
on  the  island  is  uncertain  ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  David  I.  founded  a  monastery  on  it,  granting 
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the  island,  with  certain  lands  near  Pittenweem,  &c  with 
other  privileges,  to  the  monks  of  Eeading  in  Berkshire,  on 
condition  that  they  should  place  and  maintain  in  the  Priory 
of  May  nine  priests  to  celebrate  divine  service  for  the  soul 
of  the  donor,  and  the  souls  of  his  predecessors  and  successors. 
The  Isle  of  May  rose  into  a  place  of  note,  pilgrimages  to  the 
island  being  frequent ;  and  at  a  later  date  James  IV.  made 
different  visits,  and,  as  his  custom  was,  combined  pleasure 
with  his  devotions.  From  its  position  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Forth,  the  island  was  frequently  the  scene  of  plunder, 
both  by  the  Northmen  and  English,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  the  Priory  of  Pittenweem  almost  entirely  superseded 
that  of  May,  though  the  title  still  remained.  The  lands 
which  had  been  conferred  by  different  kings  and  noblemen 
on  the  monks  were  feued  to  different  parties,  Patrick 
Learmonth  of  Dairsie — then  Provost  of  St  Andrews — becoming 
the  possessor  of  the  island.  Prior  Roull  alleged  as  his  reason 
for  disposing  of  the  property  in  the  island — "Its  insular 
situation  yielding  little  or  no  revenue,  and  that  on  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  the  place  was  wont  to  be  seized  by  the 
enemy,  and  was  thus  rendered  a  sterile  and  useless  possession 
of  the  monastery."  Learmonth  seems  to  have  been  as  dis- 
satisfied with  his  bargain  as  the  Prior,  as  he  retained 
possession  of  it  only  about  two  years.  After  passing  from 
one  proprietor  to  another,  it  fell  ultimately  into  the  hands 
of  Ounninghame  of  Barns,  who  seems  to  have  seen  its 
importance  as  a  lighthouse  station.  The  island,  long  the 
abode  of  the  first  missionaries  and  monks,  now  entered  on  a 
new  phase  of  its  history,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  a  patent  for 
establishing  a  light  was  obtained  through  the  influence  at 
Court  of  Maxwell  of  Innerwick. 

The  coal-fire  light  thus  established  in  1636  continued  to 
burn  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  years.  The  property  in 
the  island  and  the  more  valuable  toll  on  passing  vessels 
passed  through  various  hands  until  it  came  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland  by  his  marriage  to  Miss  Scott  of  Balcomie.  At 
the  establishment  of  the  Northern  Lighthouse  Board  in  1786, 
the  shipping  interests  were  desirous  that  this  light  should 
be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Board,  and  also 
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that  the  invidious  distinction  between  the  shipping  of  England 
being  taxed  as  "  strangers  "  should  cease.  The  Edinburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce  petitioned  Miss  Scott  to  improve  the 
light,  as  limekilns  and  other  open  fires  on  the  coasts  of  Fife 
and  Berwickshire  were  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Isle  of  May 
light.  The  Trinity  House  of  Leith  also,  at  a  later  period, 
urged  the  conversion  of  the  light  into  one  for  oil,  but  their 
application  was  unsuccessful,  the  only  improvement  being 
the  enlargement  of  the  chauffer  to  thrice  its  original  size. 
But  the  light  was  still  uncertain  in  its  character — subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  weather  and  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  lights  on  shore.  In  violent  gales  the  tire  only  kindled 
on  the  "  leeward  "  side,  and  the  keeper  was  in  the  habit  of 
putting  his  hand  through  the  windward  bars  of  the  chauffer 
to  steady  himself  when  supplying  fresh  coal,  so  that  in  the 
direction  in  which  light  was  most  needed  hardly  any  light 
was  visible.  The  wreck  of  two  war  frigates  with  combined 
crews  of  600  men,  nine  of  whom  were  drowned,  in  the  year 
1810,  brought  the  inefficiency,  if  not  misleading  character, 
of  the  May  light  directly  under  the  notice  of  the  Government, 
as  it  would  scarcely  do  to  sacrifice  two  ships  valued  at 
£100,000  to  vested  interests  without  some  effort  being  made 
to  avert  such  a  disaster,  for  had  the  light  been  an  efficient 
one  these  wrecks  might  have  been  prevented.  Negotiations 
were  at  once  entered  into  for  purchasing  the  light  and  the 
interest  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  the  toll  on  passing  ships, 
which  resulted  in  1814  in  an  Act  authorising  the  Northern 
Lighthouse  Board  to  purchase  the  Duke's  interest  in  the 
island  and  lighthouse.  The  Pittenweem  Prior's  alienation 
of  the  island,  which  in  the  deed  to  Patrick  Learmonth  he 
described  "  as  now  waste  and  spoiled  by  rabbits,  "  along 
with  the  subsequent  grant  to  build  a  lighthouse  and  tax 
vessels  conferred  on  a  Court  favourite,  cost  the  country 
£60,000.  By  the  Act  of  1814  the  toll  on  shipping  was 
equalised.  English  ships  not  being,  as  heretofore,  treated 
as  "  strangers,"  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  carry  out  the 
desired  improvements  on  the  light,  a  tower  being  erected, 
and  apparatus,  consisting  of  silver-plated  reflectors  and 
Argand  lamps,  was  ready  for  lighting  on  1st  February  1816 — 
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a  red  letter  day  in  Scottish  pharology,  for  exactly  five  years 
previously,  from  Stevenson's  famous  Bell  Rock  tower,  about 
eighteen  miles  distant,  the  "ruddy  gem  of  changeful  light  " 
was  shown  over  the  wild  shelves  of  the  Inchcape  reef.  The 
coal  fire,  with  all  its  uncertain,  if  not  misleading,  charac- 
teristics, was  then  extinguished,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
old  tower  converted  into  a  shelter  for  the  Forth  pilots 
Twenty  years  after  the  oil  light  was  first  exhibited,  it  was 
further  improved  by  having  placed  in  it  the  first  dioptric 
apparatus  with  a  four-wick  lamp  ever  used  in  any  British 
lighthouse.  The  coal  light  was  much  more  costly  to 
maintain  than  the  dioptric  light.  Upwards  of  forty  years 
ago  another  tower  was  erected  on  the  north-east  end  of  the 
island,  from  which  a  beam  of  light  was  shown  in  the 
direction  of  the  North  Oarr  Eock  to  lead  vessels  clear  of 
that  danger  when  rounding  Fifeness,  and  recently  this  light 
was  increased  in  power.  When  the  electric  light  has  been 
established,  the  Isle  of  May  lighthouse  will  have  passed 
through  all  the  changes  in  the  art  of  lighthouse  illumination, 
from  the  open  coal  fire  to  the  latest  development  of  optical 
and  electrical  apparatus. — Scotsman. 

The  Eaeldom  and  Estate  of  Balcarres. 

The  earldom  and  estate  of  Balcarres,  separated  since 
1789,  have  again  been  united.  Sir  Ooutts  Lindsay  has 
sold  for  £150,000  the  famous  mansion-house  and  estate  to 
his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  whose 
other  seats  are  Dunecht,  Aberdeenshire,  and  Haigh  Hall, 
Wigan.  Balcarres  has  never  been  out  of  the  family.  It 
was  sold  in  1789  by  Alexander,  sixth  Earl  of  Balcarres, 
and  brother  of  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  to  another  brother — the 
Hon.  Robert  Lindsay,  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  India. 
His  son  built  the  splendid  modern  house,  and  his  grandson, 
Sir  Ooutts  Lindsay,  has  spent  a  large  sum  in  beautifying 
the  place.  The  world-renowned  terraced  flower  garden 
was  dug  from  the  solid  rock  and  designed  by  Lady 
Lindsay. 
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A  little  to  the  north  of  Largo  Bay  is  an  ancient  artificial  burial 
mound,  named  Nome's  Law,  where  some  "finds"  where  made,  of  which 
wonderfully  exaggerated  stories  have  been  told.  It  crowns  the  top  of 
a  ridge,  commands  an  extensive  view,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  "to 
be  seen  afar  by  all  the  passers-by  on  land  or  sea." 

Newburgh  (page  89). 

Newburgh  was  greatly  impoverished  by  prolonged  litigation  in  regard 
to  a  municipal  election.  The  Whigs  had  brought  to  the  poll  an  old 
bed-ridden  voter  who,  the  Tories  asserted,  was  not  compos  mentis,  and 
the  result  was  nearly  ruinous  to  the  burgh. 

Rankeillor  (page  96). 

It  was  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the  Bellerophon  (who  was  born  at 
Rankeillor,  and  who  afterwards  became  an  Admiral,)  that  Napoleon 
surrendered  himself  in  1815. 

Balfour  and  Russell  (page  103). 

On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  Balfour  received  a  commission  as 
cavalry  officer  from  William  of  Orange,  but  died  on  board  ship.  "  His 
estates  had  been  confiscated  and  conferred  upon  Lord  Lindores,  but 
after  the  Revolution  the  deed  of  attainder  was  reversed,  his  son  David 
was  served  heir."  It  is  interesting  to  read  further: — "In  1694  David 
married  the  daughter  of  —  Russell,  Esq.  of  Kettle,  by  which  marriage 
he  obtained  possession  of  Bankton  and  Kettle.  Their  descendants  are 
the  Wemyss  family." 

The  Howe  op  Fife  (page  115). 

Dr  Page,  in  Chips  and  Chapters  of  a  Geologist,  says  : — "  The  Howe 
of  Fife  was  once  a  long  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  replete  with  seals  and 
aquatic  birds  ;  the  remains  of  whales,  seals,  and  arctic  birds  have  been 
found  in  the  brick  clays  of  Stratheden." 

Death  of  Alexander  III.   (pages  14  and  144). 

Although  the  story  of  the  manner  of  King  Alexander's  death  has 
been  accepted  as  correct  by  historians  such  as  Dr  John  Hill  Burton, 
Fraser  Tytler,  and  others,  doubts  have  recently  been  expressed  regarding 
the  "cliff  theory."  In  George  Buchanan's  history  it  is  stated  that  the 
King  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  Dr  Skene  supports  this 
account  of  the  accideut  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  old  writers  ; 
but  in  Fraser  Tytlers  account  of  the  event  he  mentions  Fordun  a 
Goodall,  Vol.  II.  page  128,  as  authority,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  recon- 
cile these  various  statements. 


